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DOI:10. 1145/2687353 Moshe Y. Vardi 



The Rise and Fall of 
Industrial Research Labs 



I spent some of my most for- 
mative years as a researcher 
at the IBM Almaden Research 
Center. Those were magical 
years. IBM Research was then 
a Camelot of computing research, with 
the motto of being "Famous for its sci- 
ence, and vital to IBM for its technol- 
ogy." IBM researchers received Nobel 
prizes for their discoveries of high-tem- 
perature superconductivity and the 
scanning tunneling microscope. IBM 
researchers invented the magnetic disk 
drive and relational databases. As a 
young researcher, I could not ask for a 
better research environment. 

But the economic recession of the 
early 1990s hit IBM very hard, and the 
stress was acutely felt inside the Re- 
search Division. From an equal em- 
phasis on science and technology, the 
balance was shifting more and more 
toward technology. When IBM report- 
ed its financial results in October 1992, 
its worst-ever quarterly loss of close to 
$3 billion shook the corporation to its 
core. IBM's CEO, John Akers, resigned 
in January 1993, and Louis Gerstner 
arrived as new CEO in April 1993, em- 
barking on his storied transformation 
of IBM. The Research Division never 
fully recovered from the trauma of the 
early 1990s. Just as IBM lost the leader- 
ship of the computing world, passing 
the mantle to Cisco, Intel, and Micro- 
soft, IBM Research lost the leadership 
of computing research. A mass exodus 
of talent took place throughout the 
1990s. (I resigned in 1995.) IBM Re- 
search today is still a powerhouse of 
talent, with occasional outstanding re- 
search accomplishments, for example, 
Deep Blue and Watson; its main focus, 
however, is on supporting the near- 
term business of IBM's business units. 
The mantle of computing-research 



leadership passed to Microsoft Research, 
with close to 1,000 researchers and many 
research labs all over the world. 

I was acutely reminded of those 
challenging times in the 1990s, when 
the news flashed last September that 
Microsoft Research closed down its 
Silicon Valley Lab, laying off dozens 
of researchers. Of course, Microsoft's 
business challenges have been a topic 
of wide public discussion for the past 
few years, and the lab closure was part 
of a major strategy shift in Microsoft, 
which included layoffs of 18,000 em- 
ployees. Yet, the swiftness of the lab 
closure, and the fact that Microsoft de- 
cided to close a lab located in Silicon 
Valley, widely considered the mecca 
of computing, shook the computing- 
research community. 

This sense of nasty surprise led to 
an unusual public exchange of letters 
in October. Some 28 members of the 
theoretical computer science commu- 
nity posted an open letter to Microsoft 
Research management, expressing 
"the research community's shock and 
disappointment at the sudden and 
harsh way in which the members of 
the Microsoft Research Silicon Valley 
Lab were dismissed," and calling for 
"a dialogue about the ways in which 
Microsoft can try to restore the envi- 
ronment that enabled MSR to produce 
such great research in the past." Micro- 
soft Research's management issued a 
response within a week, explaining the 
closure of the lab as a business neces- 
sity, and stating Microsoft's continued 
commitment to fundamental research. 
(See story on the Computing Research 
Association's Computing Policy Blog, 
http://bit.lv/lxcVxKe/. ) 

While the specifics of Microsoft 
Research's actions may have been sur- 
prising, these actions are entirely con- 



sistent with the historical pattern of 
the rise and fall of industrial research 
labs. While the rise and fall of IBM 
Research is discussed above, other re- 
search labs, such as Bell Labs, Xerox 
Palo Alto Research Center, and DEC'S 
Research Labs, went through similar 
phases. The technology business is 
conducive to a "winner-takes-all" pat- 
tern; whereby an early entrant devel- 
ops a technology niche and goes on to 
dominate it, establishing an effective 
monopoly. Dominant corporations 
can afford to establish research divi- 
sions that focus not only on research 
that is directly relevant to the corpora- 
tion's business, but also on research of 
broader scope and longer term. Inevi- 
tably, however, the business environ- 
ment changes, dominance is lost, and 
emphasis on research yields to more 
pressing business needs. 

Microsoft Research after the closure 
of the Silicon Valley Lab is a changed 
place. Once a sense of invincibility is 
lost, it simply cannot be regained. The 
decision to close a single lab and lay 
off most of its researchers — includ- 
ing many top performers — rather 
than spread the pain across the whole 
research division, whatever its busi- 
ness rationale (which I cannot judge), 
means that Microsoft researchers are 
now acutely aware of their vulnerability. 
This sense of vulnerability may have se- 
rious consequences. Ultimately, the fu- 
ture of Microsoft Research is intimately 
tied to the future of Microsoft itself. 
Can Microsoft retain its dominance? 
Can Microsoft Research retain its com- 
mitment to fundamental research? 

Follow me on Facebook , Google-h 
and Twitter . 

Moshe Y. Vardi, editor-in-chief 

Copyright held by author. 
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A Long Way to Have 
Come and Still to Go 



I am a big fan of Robert Hein- 
lein's stories and novels. His 
early and mid-career works 
generally appeal to me more 
than his later novels, which 
brings me to Starman Jones* written 
in 1953, and almost certainly intend- 
ed for nerdy teenage guys. I actually 
had not read this novel until recently. 
I had read Tunnel in the Sky, which 
attracted a similar audience. Young 
kid, in his teens, thrust into situations 
that would challenge a capable and 
experienced adult, coming out a suc- 
cess. Not unlike the early Horatio Al- 
ger novels, Heinlein emphasized hard 
work, honesty, a strong moral com- 
pass, winning out against unfair and 
discriminatory odds. Makes me think 
of Harry Potter, too! Who doesn't like 
it when the underdog wins out? 

But this is not the reason I wanted 
to draw attention to this novel. In 
1953, computing was still very much 
in its infancy, but Heinlein has his 
protagonist using books of tabulated 
calculations and values and manually 
converting numbers into binary form 
to program the computers onboard a 
starship. Information is relayed orally 
and keyed in, in binary! All this under 
time-pressure to make a jump to light 
speed at exactly the right time. 

In 1953, IBM released the model 
701. From Wikipedia: b 

The system used vacuum tube logic 
circuitry and electrostatic storage, con- 
sisting of 72 Williams tubes with a ca- 
pacity of 1024 bits each, giving a total 
memory of 2048 words of 36 bits each. 
Each of the 72 Williams tubes was 3 



a Robert A. Heinlein, Starman Jones, ISBN 0-345- 
32811-6, Del Rey published by Ballantine Pub- 
lishing Group, 1953. 

b http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/IBM_701 



inches in diameter. Memory could be ex- 
panded to a maximum of 4096 words of 
36 bits by the addition of a second set of 
72 Williams tubes or by replacing the en- 
tire memory with magnetic core memory. 
The Williams tube memory and later core 
memory each had a memory cycle time 
of 12 microseconds. The Williams tube 
memory required periodic refreshing, 
mandating the insertion of refresh cycles 
into the 701 's timing. An addition opera- 
tion required five 12-micro second cycles, 
two of which were refresh cycles, while a 
multiplication or division operation re- 
quired 38 cycles (456 microseconds). 

Heinlein' s rendering of program- 
ming in the far future was even more 
primitive than programming the IBM 
701, which was largely done in assembly 
language, as Marc Rochkind documents 
in his draft history. 0 We have come a long 
way from 1953 and, ironically, oral inter- 
action with computers has become in- 
creasingly common, not to enter binary 
codes, but to speak to the computers to 
get them to accept and execute tasks. 
For example, pretty much anywhere you 
use a keyboard, Google's applications 
now allow you to speak. We are still far 
from serious dialogue, but one can be- 
gin to imagine this possibility. 

The history of programming is one 
of increasing abstraction and context. 
High-level frameworks and built-in 
libraries fashioned in layers together 
with parallel operation and remote 
procedure calls mediated by network- 
ing protocols have changed the pro- 
gramming landscape over the past 60 
years. Anyone who has programmed 
spreadsheets or created presentations 
can appreciate the power of high-level 
constructs. Programming in languages 



c http://basepath.com/new/701/Programming- 
the-IBM-701.pdf 




Vinton G. Cerf 



like Python, JavaScript, Ruby on Rails, 
or HTML5 seems to me rather differ- 
ent from FORTRAN, ALGOL, and C++. 
I look forward to hearing from readers 
with experience in some or all of these 
languages and applications to learn 
how they view the progress of program- 
ming over the decades. 

I have written before about the 
problems we still face with regard to 
programming errors and I will not re- 
peat my diatribe here, but one does 
wonder to what extent the mistakes we 
make are in part a consequence of the 
level of language in which we express 
our intentions. The lower the level of 
expression, perhaps the more general- 
ity we can achieve, but at the potential 
risk of making serious mistakes. One is 
reminded of Edsgar Dijkstra's famous 
letter to Communications "Go To State- 
ment Considered Harmful. " d This 
leads me to wonder whether it is possi- 
ble to write significant programs byway 
of high-level oral (or written) interaction 
with a programming system. For this to 
work, I suppose it has to be possible to 
discuss with the programming system 
the objectives of the program, to enter 
into fairly specific descriptions of algo- 
rithms, and to interact with a growing 
body of program text that represents the 
programming system's understanding 
of the programmer's intent. One might 
have to be able to ask questions about 
the evolving software and its anticipat- 
ed behavior. We have a long way to go to 
reach such an objective. 

In a kind of Turing test variant, 
one might pit a really good program- 
mer against an automatic system, 
with the party carrying out the nego- 
tiated programming effort trying to 
distinguish between the automatic 
and the manual programmers. B 



d Commun.ACMll, 3 (Nov. 1968), 147-148 



Vinton G. Cerf is vice president and Chief Internet Evangelist 
at Google. He served as ACM president from 2012-2014. 

Copyright held by author. 
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Toward a Map Interface Not 
Inherently Related to Geography 



HANAN SAMET ET AL.'S ar- 
ticle "Reading News with 
Maps by Exploiting Spatial 
Synonyms" (Oct. 2014) on 
maps as the basis for read- 
ing news was an impressive and infor- 
mative description of how a map-que- 
ry interface should work. The details 
were enlightening, with Newsstand 
described as "a general framework for 
enabling people to search for informa- 
tion with a map-query interface." I am 
not sure if the authors intend to broad- 
en their scope to include even perhaps 
non-geographically related informa- 
tion but hope they do. 

Newsstand is, I think, part of the 
research behind spatial interfaces 
in general. I was similarly impressed 
when first learning about the spatial 
data management implementations 
at MIT in the late 1970s led by Richard 
Bolt. 1 At the time, there was interest 
in exploiting spatial relationships as 
the main organizing interface. In the 
early 1980s, I became convinced the 
improving graphics of personal com- 
puters would allow spatial interfaces to 
become a useful and more mainstream 
way to access the full range of com- 
puter-stored information. I wrote two 
conference papers in 1984 and 1985 
describing how graphical depictions 
of spatial orientations could be useful 
in finding information, including word 
maps for concepts. Several years later, 
I included screenshots of a geographic 
map interface using an early Macin- 
tosh to show how it might look when 
searching something as simple as a 
telephone directory. 2 1 went on to sug- 
gest that, in the same way maps of real 
geography provide a natural interface 
to information involving geographi- 
cal relationships, "information maps" 
could likewise be a useful and popular 
interface to content not inherently re- 
lated to geography. 

However, in spite of this potential, 
such an interface has not emerged; in- 
deed, it seems there is a strong move- 
ment against relying on spatial orienta- 
tion. The best example might be today's 



fascination with putting everything in 
"the cloud"; it does not matter where it 
is, just that it is out there, somewhere. 
The popular Google search interface 
is another example, with no spatial ar- 
rangement other than a list, except for 
Google Maps and Google Earth, which 
are specifically designed to find geo- 
graphic locations. 

As impressive as Newsstand is, for 
map-query interfaces to go beyond ge- 
ography-based systems, I assume the 
information maps would have to in- 
volve the same familiarity as traditional 
geographical maps, along with their re- 
lationship to real routes to a goal. I am 
perhaps misguided in thinking some 
sort of map interface could eventually 
be the dominant window into the enor- 
mous mass of digital bits being stored 
out of view. At least maybe Newsstand 
is a helpful step in that direction. 
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Realistic Parallel 
Programming Productivity 

As a user and teacher of parallel pro- 
gramming, I question whether "[t]he 
time to ... the first successful parallel 
run" on two cores is indeed a useful 
measure of the productivity of a lan- 
guage, the metric used by John T. Rich- 
ards et al. in the study they reported in 
their article "A Decade of Progress in 
Parallel Programming Productivity" 
(Nov. 2014). 

First, any notion of productivity 
must take into consideration the time 
it takes to ensure a program is cor- 
rect. A successful run on two cores is 
hardly a guarantee of correctness. A 
better criterion would require passing 
a battery of tests on a range of inputs 
and processor counts, perhaps supple- 
mented by formal verification. In my 
own experience using MPI and various 
threading models, I often find I can 



quickly "get something running" using 
threads, only to spend days debugging 
subtle race conditions. In contrast, us- 
ing MPI may take longer at first, but 
subsequent debugging and verifica- 
tion is more straightforward. 

The second issue with the metric is 
it does not address performance. Rich- 
ards et al. said they did not measure 
performance. Why not? It would have 
been easy and provided insight into 
the trade-offs inherent in the choice of 
language. In parallel programming, a 
significant portion of the development 
effort goes to ensuring the program ex- 
hibits adequate runtime performance. 
Studies of productivity could take this 
time into account by, say, requiring 
the program to obtain some specified 
speedup using some specified (large) 
number of processors before it is 
deemed complete. (Richards et al. did 
mention X10 programs from another 
study that performed well, but presum- 
ably development of those programs 
did not end with their first successful 
two-core run.) 

Without doubt, there is a need for 
parallel programming languages that 
are more productive, as well as more 
studies measuring productivity. But, 
to be persuasive, the studies must use 
metrics that address all phases of a re- 
alistic development process. 

Stephen F. Siegel, Newark, DE 



Authors 1 Response: 

There is certainty more to developing a 
parallel application than getting it to run on 
two cores against a substantial enough set 
of data to reasonably ensure correctness. 
Our study found substantial productivity 
gains across six application types during 
this early coding, debugging, and testing, 
and we suspect, but cannot prove, the 
gains will hold during later scaling, tuning, 
and verification. As the X10 community 
grows, we hope to see additional aspects of 
productivity and performance investigated. 

John T. Richards, Jonathan Brezin, 

Calvin B. Swart, and 

Christine A. Halverson 
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'And we, 
the producers 
of the software, 
are not responsible 
for anything, 
no matter what/ 



Long May the Empty Flag Wave 

In his "Cerf's Up" column "Heidelberg 
Laureate Forum II" (Nov. 2014), Vinton 
G. Cerf explored Ivan Sutherland's idea 
for detecting "empty" when "nothing 
has been stored in the register," high- 
lighting the existence of an "'empty' 
flag" (one bit) to carry the information 
that a register (or memory location) 
is empty. Such a flag would mean an 
TV-bit register would require N+l bits. 
As Cerf said, such "a register of N bits 
has 2 N values," or not using half its 
capacity. Another way to achieve the 
desired result (without wasting capac- 
ity) would be to deem a particular bit 
configuration as signifying "empty." 
On systems employing "sign and mag- 
nitude" representation of numbers 
there is no need for both a "+0" and a 
"-0," as they have the same arithme- 
tic properties. One can be used for all 
arithmetic operations, the other as the 
"empty flag." Even on systems employ- 
ing "two's complement arithmetic" the 
same bit configuration — leading bit 
"1," all other bits "0" — would signify 
an empty register. This bit configura- 
tion represents a negative number, 
one unit larger in magnitude than the 
largest positive number. Using it to sig- 
nify "empty" removes the asymmetry 
in number range between positive and 
negative numbers. A high-speed "com- 
parator" can easily provide an "inter- 
rupt" when a program fetches the bit 
configuration for an "empty" cell. A 
circuit consisting of an "inverter gate" 
(for the leading bit) and a "wired-OR" 
is all the system needs to generate a 
signal that the "empty flag" has been 
detected. 

The concept of an "empty flag" is 
not new. Compilers have long gener- 
ated code incorporating a compari- 



son of a fetched variable with the bit 
configuration of an "empty flag" to 
detect the use of an uninitialized vari- 
able. A "compare" operation and a 
software "interrupt" on equality are 
all that is necessary. 

Paul B. Schneck, Bala Cynwyd, PA 



'Not My Fault 1 Not Good Enough 

For as long as I can remember software 
being for sale, it has always come with 
a standard disclaimer, something like 
"This software is not guaranteed suit- 
able for any purpose or to be free of de- 
fects. You use it at your own risk. And 
we, the producers of the software, are 
not responsible for anything, no mat- 
ter what." Next comes a stipulation 
saying that in order to use the software, 
you must agree to these terms. This 
is all so the software producers can 
make more money, selling quickly de- 
veloped, untested software full of bugs 
and security holes they claim is a good 
product, even when it is not. 

Today we read about self-driving 
cars embedded with millions of lines 
of code for driving the car. The product 
liability lawyers of the world are unlike- 
ly to let software producers continue 
to have the luxury of not being respon- 
sible for anything, just because they 
say so or because a user agreed to their 
terms by clicking a button or by using 
the software. 

People's lives and property are at 
stake. If a wreck or a person's death 
is caused by deficiencies or bugs in a 
car's software, then, agreement or no 
agreement, the producers of the soft- 
ware should be held accountable. This 
is how things should have been from 
day one of software development but 
never have been. 

Software producers will not will- 
ingly accept such a change. Instead, it 
will be forced upon them by their own 
financial losses, when lawyers start 
winning lawsuits against them, there- 
by undoing the producers' self-granted 
"Get Out of Jail Free" card and negating 
their bogus claims of "I'm not respon- 
sible for anything." 

Hal B. Lowe, Oswego, IL 
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HEIDELBERG 
LAUREATE 
FORUM 




Association for 
Computing Machinery 



Meet Great Minds in Computer 
Science and Mathematics 

As one of the founding organizations of the Heidelberg Laureate Forum http:// 



www.heidelberg-laureate-forum.org/, ACM invites young computer science and 
mathematics researchers to meet some of the preeminent scientists in their field. 
These may be the very pioneering researchers who sparked your passion for 
research in computer science and/or mathematics. 

These laureates include recipients of the ACM A.M. Turing Award, the Abel Prize, 
and the Fields Medal. 

The Heidelberg Laureate Forum is August 23-28, 2015 in Heidelberg, Germany. 

This week-long event features presentations, workshops, panel discussions, and 
social events focusing on scientific inspiration and exchange among laureates and 
young scientists. 



Who can participate? 

New and recent Ph.Ds, doctoral candidates, other graduate students 
pursuing research, and undergraduate students with solid research 
experience and a commitment to computing research 

How to apply: 

Online: https://application.heidelberg-laureate-forum.org/ 

Materials to complete applications are listed on the site. 

What is the schedule? 
Application deadline— February 28, 2015. 

We reserve the right to close the application website 
early depending on the volume 

Successful applicants will be notified by April 15, 2015. 
More information available on Heidelberg social media 
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ACM's FY14 
Annual Report 

As I write this letter, ACM has just issued 
a landmark announcement revealing the 
monetary level for the ACM A.M. Turing 
Award will be raised this year to $1 million, 



with all funding provided by Google 
Inc. The news made the global 
rounds in record time, bringing 
worldwide visibility to the award and 
the Association. Long recognized 
as the equivalent to the Nobel Prize 
for computer science, ACM's Turing 
Award now carries the financial clout 
to stand on the same playing field 
with the most esteemed scientific 
and cultural prizes honoring game 
changers whose contributions have 
transformed the world. 

This really is an extraordinary 
time to be part of the world's largest 
educational and scientific society in 
computing. Membership is at a re- 
cord high for the 12 th consecutive year, 
ACM continues to expand its global 
reach thanks to our thriving hubs in 
Europe, India, and China, and ACM's 
position at the forefront of computer 
science education has never been 
more prominent than it is today. 

This year marked the stellar debut 
of the Heidelberg Laureate Forum, 
which brought together 200 students 
with 40 international recipients of the 



This really is 
an extraordinary 
time to be part 
of the world's largest 
educational and 
scientific society 
in computing. 



most prestigious awards in computer 
science and mathematics. I was hon- 
ored to be a participant in this inau- 
gural event; I found it an inspirational 
gathering of innovators and under- 
studies who will be the next award re- 
cipients. 

This year also marked the publica- 
tion of highly anticipated ACM-IEEE- 
CS collaboration Computer Science 
Curricula 2013 and the acclaimed Re- 
booting the Pathway to Success: Prepar- 
ing Students for Computer Workforce 
Needs in the United States, an exhaus- 
tive report from ACM's Education 
Policy Committee that focused on IT 
workforce needs at the U.S. state and 
national levels as well as the educa- 
tional pathways to meet those needs. 

As you read the following pages you 
will discover a year filled with ambi- 
tious initiatives and new services de- 
signed to increase the professional 
value of your ACM membership, wher- 
ever you may be in the world. Yet with 
all these achievements, ACM remains 
a work in progress and there is still 
much work to do. Issues of open ac- 
cess and digital library sustainability 
remain high priorities for ACM's lead- 
ership. Extending ACM's global influ- 
ence and visibility even further will 
always be of utmost importance. 

The comingyearwill see new oppor- 
tunities and new challenges and ACM 
is ready to take on both with great de- 
termination. As always, we will look to 
our dedicated volunteers, members, 
and industry partnerships to help 
guide us. ACM's future is a journey we 
take together, and has been my great 
pleasure to serve as your president for 
this part of the trip. 

Vinton G. Cerf, acm president 

JULY 2012-JUNE 2014 
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ACM's Annual Report for FY14 



Highlights of ACM Activities: 
July 1, 2013-June 30, 2014 



ACM, the Association for Computing 
Machinery, is an international scientific 
and educational organization dedicat- 
ed to advancing the arts, sciences, and 
applications of information technology. 

Publications 

The cornerstone of ACM publications 
is the ACM Digital Library (DL) serving 
as the primary distribution mechanism 
for all the Association's publications 
as well as host to scientific periodicals 
and a set of conference proceedings 
from external organizations. The DL, 
now available at 2,650 institutions in 
190 countries, boasts an estimated 
five million users worldwide. An ad- 
ditional 31,000 individual subscribers 
in 196 countries have DL access. The 
result of this widespread availability 
led to more than 20 million full-text 
downloads in FY14. 

ACM is committed to increasing the 
scope of material available via the DL. 
Last year, over 23,000 full-text articles 
were added, bringing total DL hold- 
ings to 425,000 articles. ACM's Guide 
to Computing Literature is also integrat- 
ed within the DL. More than 105,000 
works were added to the bibliographic 
database in FY14, bringing the total 
Guide coverage to more than 2.3 mil- 
lion works. 

ACM is the publisher of 79 periodi- 
cals, including 44 journals and transac- 
tions, 8 magazines, and 32 newsletters 
as of year-end FY14. During the year, 
ACM added 450 volumes of conference 
and related workshop proceedings to 
its portfolio. The ACM International 
Conference Proceedings Series (ICPS) 
added 94 new volumes, a significant in- 
crease over FY13. 

The ACM Publications Board con- 
tinues to examine ways to offer au- 
thors and readers greater open access 
to our published material. In the past 
year, in addition to continuing current 
policies and experiments offering au- 
thors a choice of copyright options and 
a suite of author-retained rights, the 
Publications Board approved in con- 



cept the creation of an umbrella Gold- 
OA ACM journal. Moreover, the board 
helped to found the Clearinghouse for 
the Open Research of the U.S. (CHO- 
RUS), a publishing industry effort to 
facilitate compliance with U.S. open 
access mandates. 

ACM Press Book Series, in partner- 
ship with Morgan & Claypool publish- 
ers, finished its first full year of opera- 
tion. Three titles were introduced in 
FY14, all available in the DL. 

The Coalition to Diversify Computing 
presented its inaugural edition of Cel- 
ebration ofLatinas in Computing at the 
Grace Hopper Celebration in early FY14. 
This publication followed the CDC's Cel- 
ebration of Black Women in Computing, 
which is now in its second edition. 

The Computer Science Teachers 
Association (CSTA) worked with Mi- 
crosoft to develop a set of curricular 
resources. CS Principles: Computation 
in Action Curriculum was designed to 
engage a variety of students in socially 
relevant, project-based learning. 

SIGLOG debuted its first newsletter 
in FY14 and SIGMOBILE introduced 
an epub format for making content 
more easily accessible using popular 
mobile devices. Indeed, MobiSys 2014 



ACM's partnering 
with Code.org 
represents a 
significant 
investment in 
seeing real 
computer science 
exist and count in 
U.S. high schools. 



provided epub files for all accepted pa- 
pers and made them freely accessible 
to all conference attendees. 

Education 

ACM continues to lead the computer 
science education community through 
the work of the ACM Education Board, 
the ACM Education Council, ACM 
SIGCSE, Computer Science Teachers 
Association (CSTA), and ACM Educa- 
tion Policy Committee. 

The CS2013 Final Report, a com- 
prehensive joint activity of ACM and 
IEEE-CS, was published at year-end 
2013 to great acclaim. The report con- 
tains guidance for undergraduate CS 
programs, including a revised Body of 
Knowledge and over 80 course exem- 
plars. 

The first Heidelberg Laureate Fo- 
rum brought together 200 young re- 
searchers, 22 Turing laureates, and 11 
Fields/Abel laureates. The weeklong 
event offered students a unique op- 
portunity to share ideas with legends 
in the fields of computer science and 
mathematics. 

ACM's Education Board was 
charged with overseeing the launch 
of the inaugural Learning(a)Scale con- 
ference in Atlanta last March. The ex- 
tremely successful event marked the 
first time a conference was spawned by 
a Board within ACM. 

The ACM Education Policy Com- 
mittee (EPC) released its much-antic- 
ipated report: Rebooting the Pathway 
to Success: Preparing Students for Com- 
puter Workforce Needs in the United 
States. This latest report calls on edu- 
cation and business leaders and pub- 
lic policy officials nationwide to take 
immediate action aimed at filling the 
pipeline of qualified students pursu- 
ing computer science and other com- 
puter-related degrees, and to prepare 
them for the 21 st century workforce. 

ACM's partnering with Code.org 
represents a significant investment 
in seeing real computer science exist 
and count in U.S. high schools. It is an 
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investment that has paid off substan- 
tially. At the end of FY14, 22 states had 
moved to enact legislation to make 
computer science count as a core 
graduation credit in science and math. 
Moreover, over 17 million students, 
parents, and teachers participated in 
the Hour of Code during Computer Sci- 
ence Education Week. 

ACM, through the EPC, partici- 
pated in the Leadership Council of 
the STEM Education Coalition. White 
House briefs on STEM policy allowed 
education stakeholders to learn about 
the Administration's proposed STEM 
reorganization plans and to discuss 
such issues with policymakers. 

The CSTA continues to thrive as 
a key component in ACM's efforts 
to support computer science at the 
high school level. CSTA membership 
reached almost 17,000, an increase of 
21% over FY13. Indeed, there are now 
55 CSTA chapters in 25 U.S. and four 
Canadian provinces. 

ACM Europe and Informatics Eu- 
rope continued the work they began 
last year with their report "Informatics 
Education — Europe Cannot Afford to 
Miss the Boat," which highlights the 
need for increased investment in CS 
education for Europe to remain com- 
petitive in a global technology area. 
The group, newly named Committee 
on European Education, plans to sup- 
plement this report by mapping out 
informatics education both for curri- 
cula and for teaching methodologies 
across Europe. 

ACM India established an Educa- 
tion Board with the goal of increasing 
knowledge and interest in computing 
throughout the nation's school sys- 
tem, improve teaching methods and 
content in engineering colleges, and 
encourage the use of online material 
for learning about computing. 

Professional Development 

The Practitioners Board and Profes- 
sional Development Committee (PDC) 
directed many new products and initia- 
tives designed for computing profes- 
sionals and managers. 

In FY14, ACM PDC continued the 
successful webinar series with consis- 
tent monthly webcasts, tighter inte- 
gration with SIGs, and a more diverse 
set of topics. The committee added 13 
webinars in FY14. Among the featured 



The ACM-W 
Scholarship program 
further enhanced 
its support for 
women undergraduate 
and graduate students 
in computer science 
and related programs. 



topics: IPv6 security, Intro to WebGL, 
Ruby for the Nuby, Hadoop/Big Data, 
and MOOCs. 

For the fourth consecutive year, 
ACM Queue, the online practitioner's 
magazine spirited by the Practitioner 
Board, surpassed the million-pageview 
threshold, with 1,158,741 pages viewed 
over the last 12 months. 

Public Policy 

ACM's U.S. Public Policy Council (US- 
ACM) made significant progress this 
year in delivering on its mission to edu- 
cate and inform policy leaders, ACM 
members, the computing community, 
and the public about U.S. policy issues 
related to IT and computing. 

One of USACM's major projects this 
year was the establishment of the ACM 
Merit Award in Public Policy to honor 
efforts by individuals or groups that 
exhibit excellence in computing policy 
engagement. The ACM Awards com- 
mittee approved USACM's proposal for 
this new policy award last May, with the 
agreement the award will be given ev- 
ery other year, beginning in 2016. 

USACM also participated in sev- 
eral multistakeholder partnerships to 
help educate and raise awareness of 
technology issues among legislators 
and the public at large. Among those 
joint efforts were: working on the 
Identity Ecosystem Steering Group, 
USPTO software partnership, Internet 
policy task force, and Congressional 
Internet Caucus Advisory Committee. 

ACM Europe established a EUACM 
body (similar to USACM) to address 
public policy concerns affecting the 



European computing community. 
The first policy position of ACM Eu- 
rope was issues regarding the Trans- 
Atlantic Trade Agreement. 

The Committee on Computers and 
Public Policy assists ACM in a vari- 
ety of internationally relevant issues 
pertaining to computers and public 
policy. CCPP's respected ACM Forum 
on Risks to the Public in Computers 
and Related Systems, designed to dis- 
cuss potential and serious computer- 
related risks with a global audience, 
covers such issues as human safety, 
privacy, election integrity, and soci- 
etal/legal responsibilities. Over this 
fiscal year, 63 issues of the Risks di- 
gest were produced. 

Students 

The 38 th Annual ACM International 
Collegiate Programming Contest 
(ACM-ICPC) was hosted by Ural Federal 
University, Ekaterinburg, Russia, with 
122 teams competing in the World Fi- 
nals. Earlier rounds of the competition 
included nearly 32,000 contestants 
representing 2,200 universities from 
94 countries. Financial and systems 
support for ICPC is provided by IBM. 
The top four teams won Gold medals 
as well as employment or internship 
offers from IBM. 

The ACM Student Research Com- 
petition (SRC), sponsored by Micro- 
soft Research, continues to offer a 
unique forum for undergraduate and 
graduate students to present their 
original research at well-known ACM- 
sponsored and co-sponsored confer- 
ences before a panel of judges and at- 
tendees. This year's SRC saw graduate 
and undergraduate winners compete 
against more than 215 participants in 
contests held at 17 ACM conferences. 

The ACM-W Scholarship program 
further enhanced its support for 
women undergraduate and graduate 
students in CS and related programs. 
The committee awarded over 40 stu- 
dent scholarships in FY14 to stu- 
dents to attend research conferences 
around the world. 

Internationalization 

Representatives from government, in- 
dustry, and academia considered Eu- 
rope's future global competitiveness 
in research and innovation at a spe- 
cial open session at the ACM Europe 
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Council meeting last March. The pan- 
el explored "The Future of Computer 
Science Research in Europe," par- 
ticularly some of the weaknesses in 
the Horizon 2020 research program, 
for which the EU has invested nearly 
80 billion euros. The meeting proved 
a unique opportunity to address the 
funding, educational, and research 
issues facing CS research in Europe. 

ACM Europe also steered several 
activities to raise the visibility of 
ACM's mission and value through- 
out Europe. The Council of European 
Chapter Leaders (CECL) was created 
last year to promote networking be- 
tween chapter leaders and to help 
grow more sustainable chapters. 
ACM Europe has been working tire- 
lessly to increase the number of ACM 
conferences in Europe. They also fur- 
ther strengthened their collaboration 
with Informatics Europe to share re- 
sources and organizational insights. 

ACM-W Europe held its first 
event at Manchester University last 
March. womENcourage Celebration 
of Women in Computing brought 
students, career researchers and 
practitioners to present, share, and 
celebrate their technical accomplish- 
ments and experiences working and 
studying computing. 

The ACM China Council was re- 
formulated this year; its new agenda 
focuses on growing the number of 
chapters, launching student chapters, 
starting new China-wide awards, bring- 
ing more conferences to China, and en- 
gaging in education work, particularly 
the translation of CS2013 to Chinese. 
In FY14, the number of chapters in 
China grew 77%. 

ACM India is now in full opera- 
tion as a separate legal entity. The Re- 
search Board of ACM India continues 
to develop; a highlight of its efforts 
included a major faculty summit or- 
ganized by ACM India and MSR India 
In FY14, the number of chapters in 
India grew 16%. 

A series was organized by ACM-W 
India jointly with Madras Manage- 
ment Association. The talks were 
intended for company executives, 
professionals, administrators, consul- 
tants, and students. Of special inter- 
est was the first-of-its-kind CODhER 
Hackathon to promote participation 
among women in technical events. 



Balance Sheet: June 30, 2014 (in Thousands) 



ASSETS 

Cash and cash equivalents $37,024 

Investments 79,657 

Accounts receivable and other current assets 7,593 

Deferred conference expenses and other assets 7,661 

Fixed assets, net of accumulated depreciation and amortization 1,046 

Total Assets $132,981 

LIABILITIES AND NET ASSETS 

Liabilities: 

Accounts payable, accrued expenses, and other liabilities $13,996 
Unearned conference, membership, and subscription revenue 24,627 
Total liabilities $38,623 



Net assets: 

Unrestricted 87,851 

Temporarily restricted 6,507 

Total net assets 94,358 

Total liabilities and net assets $132,981 

Optional Contributions Fund — Program Expense ($000) 

Education Board accreditation $95 

USACM Committee 20 

Total expenses $115 



Electronic Community 

ACM's e-Rights transfer application 
system completed its first full year of 
operations. This comprehensive sys- 
tem gives authors new options for 
managing rights and permissions. The 
system, used by all ACM journals, pro- 
ceedings, and magazines, completely 
automates the rights transfer process. 

Statistics prove that more and more 
readers are accessing ACM's magazines 
via mobile devices. Communications of 
the ACM, ACM Inroads, XRDS, and In- 
teractions are accessible as easy-to-use 
mobile apps for iPhones, iPads, and 
Android devices. These downloadable 
apps enable members to access their 
favorite ACM magazines in a new way. 

ACM-W debuted a new website 
designed to act as an international 
hub for all of the council's events, an- 
nouncements, programs, and online 
services. The site also introduced a 



digital version of thepopular ACM-W 
Connections newsletter. 

ACM SIGs across the board continue 
to strengthen their online presence to 
build global awareness as well as incor- 
porate social media into their operation 
at every opportunity. SIGHPC hosted 
two webinars during the year that broke 
all previous ACM records for participa- 
tion. The SIG also chartered the first 
ACM "virtual chapter," which focuses 
on education. 

Conferences 

SIGGRAPH 2013 welcomed 17,162 
artists, research scientists, gaming 
experts and developers, filmmak- 
ers, students, and academics from 77 
countries to Anaheim, CA. Over 1,350 
speakers and contributors participat- 
ed in the event and SIGGRAPH's exhi- 
bition hall drew 180 industry organiza- 
tions from 15 countries. 
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acnVs annual report for FY14 



Statement of Activities: Year ended June 30, 2014 (in Thousands) 



Temporarily 



REVENUE 


Unrestricted 


Restricted 


Total 


Membership dues 


$8,323 




$8,323 


Publications 


20,375 




20,375 


Conferences and other meetings 


27,161 




27,161 


Interests and dividends 


1,870 




1,870 


Net appreciation ot investments 
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EXPENSES 








Program: 








Membership processing and services 


$812 




$812 


Publications 


11,207 




11,207 


Conferences and other meetings 


24,606 




24,606 


Program support and other 


9,446 




9,446 


Total 


46,071 




46,071 


Supporting services: 








General administration 


11,263 




11,263 


Marketing 


1,167 




1,167 


Total 


12,430 




12,430 


Total expenses 


58,501 




58,501 


Increase (decrease) in net assets 


12,051 


(207) 


11,844 


Net assets at the beginning of the year 


75,800 


6,714 


82,514 


Net assets at the end of the year 


$87,851 


$6,507 


$94,358* 



* Includes SIG Fund balance of $39,834K 

Both SIGCOMM and SIGKDD drew 
record-high attendance to their flag- 
ship conferences. SIGCOMM 13 was 
held this year in Hong Kong, and KDD 
2013 in Chicago noted a 16% growth 
in participants over the previous year. 

Recognition 

There were 147 new chapters char- 
teredd in FY14. Of the 36 new profes- 
sional chapters, five were U.S.-based 
and 31 were based outside the U.S.; of 
the 111 new student chapters, 53 were 
established in the U.S. and 58 outside 
the U.S. 

The ACM Fellows Program recog- 
nized 50 members for their contribu- 



tions to computing and computer sci- 
ence inFY14. 

ACM also named 40 new Distin- 
guished Members in FY14, of which 
there were four Distinguished Educa- 
tors, six Distinguished Engineers, and 
30 Distinguished Scientists, bringing 
the total number of Distinguished 
Members to 371. 

In the field of multimedia retrieval 
conferences, the Chinese Comput- 
ing Federation Conference Rankings 
named ACM's International Confer- 
ence on Multimedia Retrieval first in 
the world. 

© 2015 ACM 0001-0782/15/01 



2014 ACM 
Award Recipients 

ACM A.M. TURING AWARD 

Leslie Lamport 

ACM-INFOSYS FOUNDATION 
AWARD IN THE COMPUTING 
SCIENCES 

David Blei 

GRACE MURRAY HOPPER AWARD 

Pedro Felipe Felzenszwalb 

KARL V. KARLSTROM 
OUTSTANDING EDUCATOR 
AWARD 

Susan H. Rodger 

OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUTION 
TO ACM AWARD 

Donna Cappo 
Russell Harris 

DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 
AWARD 

Gerhard T. Goos 
Juris Hartmanis 
Jan van Leeuwen 

PARIS KANELLAKIS THEORY 
AND PRACTICE AWARD 

Robert D. Blumofe 
Charles E. Leiserson 

SOFTWARE SYSTEM AWARD 

Coq 

Thierry Coquand 
Gerard Huet 

Christine Paulin-Mohring 
Bruno Barras 
Jean-Christophe Filliatre 
Hugo Herbelin 
ChetMurthy 
Yves Bertot 
Pierre Casteran 

2014 ACM-IEEE CS 
ECKERT-MAUCHLY AWARD 

Trevor Mudge 

2014 ACM-IEEE CS KEN 
KENNEDY AWARD 

Charles E. Leiserson 

ACM PRESIDENTIAL AWARD 

Mehran Sahami 

DOCTORAL DISSERTATION 
AWARD 

Sanjam Garg 

HONORABLE MENTION 

Grey Ballard 
Shayan Oveis Gharan 

THE 2014-2015 ACM-W 
ATHENA LECTURER AWARD 

Susan T. Dumais 

ACM INDIA DOCTORAL 
DISSERTATION AWARD 

Ramprasad Saptharishi 
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Dear Colleague, 



Computing professionals like you are driving innovations and transforming technology 
across continents, changing the way we live and work. We applaud your success. 

We believe in constantly redefining what computing can and should do, as online social 
networks actively reshape relationships among community stakeholders. We keep 
inventing to push computing technology forward in this rapidly evolving environment. 

For over 50 years, ACM has helped computing professionals to be their most creative, 
connect to peers, and see what's next. We are creating a climate in which fresh ideas 
are generated and put into play. 

Enhance your professional career with these exclusive ACM Member benefits: 

• Subscription to ACM's flagship publication Communications of the ACM 

• Online books, courses, and webinars through the ACM Learning Center 

• Local Chapters, Special Interest Groups, and conferences all over the world 

• Savings on peer-driven specialty magazines and research journals 

• The opportunity to subscribe to the ACM Digital Library, the world's 
largest and most respected computing resource 

We're more than computational theorists, database engineers, UX mavens, coders and 
developers. Be a part of the dynamic changes that are transforming our world. Join 
ACM and dare to be the best computing professional you can be. Help us shape the 
future of computing. 



Sincerely, 




Alexander Wolf 
President 

Association for Computing Machinery 



Association for 
Computing Machinery 



Advancing Computing as a Science & Profession 



SHAPE THE FUTURE OF COMPUTING. 

JOIN ACM TODAY. 



ACM is the world's largest computing society, offering benefits that can advance your career and enrich your 
knowledge with life-long learning resources. We dare to be the best we can be, believing what we do is a force 
for good, and in joining together to shape the future of computing. 



SELECT ONE MEMBERSHIP OPTION 



ACM PROFESSIONAL MEMBERSHIP: 



□ Professional Membership: $99 USD 

□ Professional Membership plus 

ACM Digital Library: $198 USD ($99 dues + $99 DL) 

□ ACM Digital Library: $99 USD 
(must be an ACM member) 



ACM STUDENT MEMBERSHIP: 

□ Student Membership: $19 USD 

□ Student Membership plus ACM Digital Library: $42 USD 

□ Student Membership PLUS Print CACM Magazine: $42 USD 

□ ACM Student Membership w/Digital Library 
PLUS Print CACM Magazine: $62 USD 



□ Join ACM-W: ACM-W supports, celebrates, and advocates internationally for the full engagement of women in all 
aspects of the computing field. Available at no additional cost. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^ Priority Code: CAPP j 



Payment Information 



Name 

ACM Member # 



Mailing Address 



City/State/Province 
ZIP/Postal Code/Country 



Payment must accompany application. If paying by check 
or money order, make payable to ACM, Inc, in U.S. dollars 
or equivalent in foreign currency. 

□ AMEX □ VISA/MasterCard □ Check/money order 



Total Amount Due 



Credit Card # 



Exp. Date 



Email 

Purposes of ACM 

ACM is dedicated to: 

1) Advancing the art, science, engineering, and 
application of information technology 

2) Fostering the open interchange of information 
to serve both professionals and the public 

3) Promoting the highest professional and ethics 
standards 



Signature 

Return completed application to: 

ACM General Post Office 

P.O. Box 30777 

New York, NY 10087-0777 

Prices include surface delivery charge. Expedited Air 
Service, which is a partial air freight delivery service, is 
available outside North America. Contact ACM for more 
information. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed! 



BE CREATIVE. STAY CONNECTED. KEEP INVENTING. 



^^^^ 



Association for 
Computing Machinery 



1-800-342-6626 (US & Canada) 
1-212-626-0500 (Global) 



Hours: 8:30AM - 4:30PM (US EST) 
Fax: 212-944-1318 



acmhelp@acm.org 
acm.org/join/CAPP 



BLOG 




CACM 



The Communications Web site, http://cacm.acm.org, 
features more than a dozen bloggers in the BLOG@CACM 
community. In each issue of Communications, we'll publish 
selected posts or excerpts. 

buiibber 

Follow us on Twitter a t http://twitter.com/blogCACM 
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A Valuable Lesson, 
and Whither Hadoop? 

Valerie Barr considers outcomes from the Grace Hopper 
Celebration, while Michael Stonebraker ponders the past, present, 
and possible future of the (( Hadoop stack. " 




Valerie Barr 
"Satya Nadella 
and Grace Hopper" 

http://bit.ly/lsOeTgd 
Oct. 16, 2014 



I have just come home from the Grace 
Hopper Celebration of Women in Com- 
puting. Amazingly, I have now attended 
13 of the 14 GHCs that have taken place, 
including the very first one in 1994. The 
conference was huge this year! There 
were 8,000 attendees, over 2,800 stu- 
dents from 441 schools, and attendees 
from 67 countries. The exhibition hall 
was a beehive of activity and I am happy 
to report we had a lot of traffic at the joint 
ACM/ACM-W/ACM CCECC/CSTA booth, 
making lots of great contacts among our 
various constituencies. 

Of course, there has been a lot of 
commentary online about the remarks 
made by Satya Nadella, CEO of Micro- 
soft. In case you missed it, in response 
to a question asked by Maria Klawe 
(president of Harvey Mudd College and 
member of Microsoft's Board of Direc- 
tors), Nadella said women should not 
ask for pay raises (in truth, he said no- 
body should ask for raises, but Maria's 



question was specifically about wom- 
en). He said he trusted in the review sys- 
tem, and that if someone's work is good 
it would eventually be rewarded. As you 
can imagine, the conference and the 
Web lit up, followed soon thereafter by 
all other forms of media as well. 

Here are my thoughts on this matter: 

1. As a result of the ruckus, the Grace 
Hopper Celebration and the situation 
for women in computing got more 
press and more visibility than ever be- 
fore. That is a very good outcome. 

2. The situation provided a great op- 
portunity for people to talk about the 
fact that meritocracy does not work 
when there is implicit bias. Nadella may 
think the Microsoft review process is 
fair and unbiased, but given that wom- 
en in tech in the U.S. earn only $0.86 for 
every $1.00 earned by men, he should 
seriously research what the actual num- 
bers are for Microsoft, and then adjust 
salaries accordingly. 

3. This incident provided a very valu- 
able lesson for the students at the confer- 
ence. The companies recruiting at Hop- 
per are trying very hard to improve their 
diversity statistics. The conference gives 
them access to a lot of women job can- 



http://cacm.acm.org/blogs/blog-cacm 



didates, and they treat the students very 
well (fancy swag, food, private events, in- 
terview booths, raffles, etc.). It would be 
easy for the students to be deluded into 
thinking everything is great now in the 
tech world and women are always well- 
treated. Nadella' s comments serve as a 
reminder that women entering the field 
still have to be prepared to advocate for 
themselves when they negotiate starting 
salaries and subsequent raises. 

4. I do not doubt for a minute that 
Nadella, along with many other tech 
CEOs right now, considers himself a 
strong advocate for women in comput- 
ing. He is noteworthy for being the first 
tech CEO of that level to come to Hop- 
per, and he spent a lot of time there. 
He still has some things to learn, as do 
many people in this field. As we know, 
there are many hearts and minds that 
need to be changed, and even some of 
our best allies have a lot to learn. 




Michael Stonebraker 

"What Does 

'Big Data 1 Mean?" 

http://bit.ly/lpmVITk 

September 21, 2012 



Since my last blog posting with Jeremy 
Kepner on this topic in 2012 (http:// 
bit.lv/ltF6vZ7) , a lot of water has gone 
under the bridge. I feel compelled to 
point out a few facts and opinions and 
report on a couple of announcements. 
I conclude with a prediction on where 
the "Hadoop stack" might be going. 

The first announcement was Cloudera 
releasing a new DBMS, Impala (http:// 
bit.lv/13EAVRv) , which runs on HDFS. 
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Put simply, Impala is architected exactly 
like all of the shared-nothing parallel SQL 
DBMSs, serving the data warehouse mar- 
ket. Specifically, notice the MapReduce 
layer has been removed, and for good 
reason. As some of us have been pointing 
out for years, MapReduce is not a useful 
internal interface inside a SQL (or Hive) 
DBMS (http://bit.lv/lx9MKYu a nd http:// 
bit.lv/lAcBT5C) . Impala was architected 
by savvy DBMS developers, who know 
the above pragma. In fact, development 
activity similar to Impala is being done 
by both HortonWorks and Facebook. 
This, of course, presents the Hadoop 
vendors with a dilemma. Historically, 
"Hadoop" referred to the open source 
version of MapReduce written by Yahoo. 
However, Impala has thrown this layer 
out of the stack. How can one be a Ha- 
doop vendor, when Hadoop is no longer 
in the mainstream stack? 

The answer is simple: redefine "Ha- 
doop," and that is exactly what the Hadoop 
vendors have done. The word "Hadoop" 
is now used to mean the entire stack. In 
other words, HDFS is at the bottom, on 
top of which run Impala, Map-Reduce, 
and other systems. On top of these sys- 
tems run higher-level software such as 
Mahout. The word "Hadoop" is used to 
refer to the entire collection. 

The second recent announcement 
comes from Google, who announced Ma- 
pReduce is yesterday's news and they have 
moved on, building their software offer- 
ings on top of better systems such as Drem- 
mel, Big Table, and Fl/Spanner (http://bit. 
ly/lpi7QVC). In fact, Google must be "laugh- 
ing in their beer" about now. They invented 
MapReduce to support the Web crawl for 
their search engine in 2004. A fewyears ago 
they replaced MapReduce in this applica- 
tion with BigTable, because they wanted 
an interactive storage system and Map 
Reduce was batch-only. Hence, the driving 
application behind MapReduce moved to 
a better platform a while ago. Now Google 
is reporting they see little-to-no future 
need for MapReduce. 

It is indeed ironic that Hadoop is 
picking up support in the general com- 
munity about five years after Google 
moved on to better things. Hence, the 
rest of the world followed Google into 
Hadoop with a delay of most of a de- 
cade. Google has long since abandoned 
it. I wonder how long it will take the rest 
of the world to follow Google's direction 
and do likewise... 



Notice the Hadoop vendors are now 
on a collision course with the data ware- 
house vendors . They are now implement- 
ing (or have implemented) the same 
architecture supported by the data ware- 
house folks. Once they have a fewyears to 
solidify their implementations, they will 
probably offer competitive performance. 
Meanwhile, most of the data warehouse 
vendors support HDFS, and many of- 
fer features to support semi-structured 
data. Hence, the data warehouse market 
and the Hadoop market will quickly con- 
verge. May the best systems win in the re- 
sulting head-to-head donnybrook! 

Now I turn to HDFS, the only com- 
mon building block left in the Hadoop 
stack. Notice clearly that HDFS is a 
file system, capable of storing bytes 
of data, a feature we have all come to 
expect on any computing platform. 
There are two possible world views of 
where HDFS might go in the future. 
If you take a file system view of the 
world, then users want a common dis- 
tributed file system and HDFS is a per- 
fectly reasonable alternative. 

On the other hand, from the point of 
view of a parallel SQL/Hive DBMS, HDFS 
is a "fate worse than death." A DBMS 
always wants to send the query (small 
kilobytes) to the data (lots of gigabytes) 
and never the other way around. Hence, 
hiding the location of data from the 
DBMS is death, and the DBMS will go 
to great lengths to circumvent this fea- 
ture. All parallel DBMSs, either from the 
warehouse vendors or from the Hadoop 
vendors, will turn off location transpar- 
ency, making HDFS look like a collec- 
tion of Linux file systems, one per node. 
Likewise no DBMS wants file system 
replicas. See http://bit.lv/lx4Blek for an 
extensive discussion of this point. In 
short, load balancing, query optimiza- 
tion, and transaction considerations fa- 
vor a DBMS-supplied replication system. 

If it turns out the DBMS point of view 
prevails in the marketplace over time, 
then HDFS will atrophy as the DBMS 
vendors abandon its features. In such a 
world, there is a local file system at each 
node, a parallel DBMS supporting a 
high-level query language, and various 
tools on top or extensions defined via 
user-defined functions. In this scenario, 
Hadoop will morph into a standard 
shared-nothing DBMS with a collection 
of DBMS vendors competing for your 
software dollar. 



On the other hand, if the file system 
point of view prevails, then HDFS will 
probably survive largely intact with a 
potpourri of tools running on top of 
it. Features users take for granted in 
a DBMS environment, such as load- 
balancing, auditing, resource gover- 
nors, data independence, data integ- 
rity, high availability, concurrency con- 
trol, and quality of service will be slow 
to come to file system users. There will 
be no higher-level standard interfac- 
es in this scenario. In other words, a 
DBMS view of the world offers a bunch 
of useful services, and users would be 
well advised to consider carefully if 
they want to run lower-level interfaces. 

In either scenario, the only common 
piece of software is a file system, and 
the Hadoop vendors will be selling file- 
system based tools, either DBMS ones 
or other stuff (or maybe both). In effect, 
they will join the ranks of the system 
software vendors selling software or 
services. May the best products win! 



Comments 

Great article, one of many in this series that 
have proven to be prophetic. 

I think there is always tension in the 
marketplace for ideas when there is a choice 
of "extending" an existing technology vs. 
scrapping the old in favor of something 
revolutionary. In this case, large portions 
of the market chose the revolutionary, 
without considering all of the features that 
would eventually be needed to flesh out 
the technology for enterprise production 
purposes. That is not to say Hadoop and 
MapReduce are not useful or productive for 
some applications; they are. It is, however, a 
reach to say Hadoop and MapReduce make 
existing DBMS technology/products obsolete. 

The significant aspects are the 
introduction ofNoSQL databases, new forms 
of concurrency/transactions, for example, 
where "eventual consistency" is "good enough," 
and "big data." The particular products that 
introduce these will most likely not be the 
products that eventually make these features 
enterprise capable. Like COBOL programs, 
the applications using existing technology 
will probably never disappear until all the 
SQL programmers die off. 

-C Rofer 



Valerie Barr is professor at Union CoLLege. Michael 

Stonebraker is adjunct professor at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 
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creativity 
I cognition 



ACM Creativity and Cognition 2015 will 
serve as a premier forum for presenting 
the world's best new research 
investigating computing's impact on 
human creativity in a broad range of 
disciplines including the arts, design, 
science, and engineering. 

Creativity and Cognition will be hosted by 
The Glasgow School of Art and the City of 
Glasgow College. The 2015 conference 
theme is Computers I Arts I Data. The 
theme will serve as the basis for a 
curated art exhibition, as well as for 
research presentations. 





Call for Papers, Posters and 
Demonstrations 

Papers submission deadline: 6th January 
Posters submission deadline: 6th March 
Demonstrations submission deadline: 6th 
March 2015 




Call for Workshops 

Deadline for submission: 6th March 2015 
We invite Workshops to be presented on the 
day preceding the full conference 

Call for Artworks 

Deadline for submission: 6th March 2015 
We are calling for proposals for artworks, 
music, performances and installations to be 
presented in conjunction with the 
conference. 



+ Art + Data 




Science | DOI:10. 1145/2686734 Erica Klarreich 



In Search of 
Bayesian Inference 

Long relegated to the statistical backburner, 
Bayesian Inference is undergoing a renaissance. 

In the early morning of June 1, 
2009, Air France flight AF 447, 
carrying 228 passengers and 
crew, disappeared over a remote 
section of the Atlantic Ocean. 
French authorities organized an inter- 
national search; after about six days, 
aircraft and ships started finding debris 
and bodies from the crash, but could 
not find the airplane itself. A month- 
long search along the intended flight 
path to try to pick up signals from the 
airplane's underwater locator beacons 
turned up nothing; neither did a side- 
scan sonar search in August. 

The French Bureau d'Enquetes et 
d'Analyses pour la securite de l'aviation 
civile (in English, "Bureau of Enquiry 
and Analysis for Civil Aviation Safety," 
or BEA for short) turned to oceano- 
graphic experts to estimate the location 
of the wreckage based on how the recov- 
ered bodies and debris might have drift- 
ed along the surface currents. Yet side- 
scan sonar searches in April and May 
2010 based on the predictions of the 
drift model failed to find the airplane. 

Finally, the BEA asked Metron, a 
scientific consulting firm based in Res- 
ton, VA, to generate a probability map 
for the airplane's location using Bayes- 
ian inference, a statistical approach 




An Air France A330-203 landing at Paris-Charles de Gaulle Airport. This aircraft was 
destroyed during flight AF 447 in 2009 while carrying 228 passengers and crew. 



to combining prior beliefs and expe- 
riences with new evidence. Metron 
started by constructing a probability 
map based on the initial data about 
the flight's disappearance, then used 
Bayes' Law to incorporate the evidence 
provided by the failures of the various 
search attempts. 

A search in 2011 based on this new 
probability map found the wreckage 
within a week. 



"Failure to use a Bayesian approach 
in planning the 2010 search delayed 
the discovery of the wreckage by up to 
one year," the Metron team wrote in 
the February 2014 issue of Statistical 
Science. The success of the Bayesian 
analysis, the team wrote, "provides a 
powerful illustration of the value of 
a methodical, Bayesian approach to 
search planning." 

While Bayesian inference has been 
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A summary of how the Probability Distribution Function (a probability map) for the location of 
underwater wreckage of Air France flight AF 447 was computed, using Bayesian Inference. 



around for over 250 years, it has swung 
in and out of favor over the centuries. 
During most of the 20 th century, the ap- 
proach was relegated to the statistical 
back burner, although even during that 
time it enjoyed some notable success- 
es, such as Alan Turing's use of Bayes- 
ian statistics to help crack the Enigma 
encryption machines used by Germany 
in World War II. 

In the past two decades, Bayes- 
ian inference has undergone a re- 
naissance. It is now used in a wide 
range of applications, thanks in 
large part to increases in comput- 
ing power and mathematical tech- 
niques that have made its large com- 
putations feasible. The approach 
was catapulted into the public eye 
when Nate Silver, on his FiveThirty 
Eight blog, used it to predict correctly 
which way every state would go in the 
2012 U.S. Presidential election. The 
issue of Statistical Science featuring 
the account of AF 447 — a special issue 
dedicated to Bayesian inference — de- 
scribes its use in a wide range of ap- 
plications, including rinding distant 
quasars, estimating HIV prevalence in 
different regions, and explaining the 
phenomenon that richer people tend 
to vote Republican while richer states 
tend to vote Democrat. 

"There are hundreds or thousands 



of us [Bayesians] now, doing all sorts 
of things," said Joseph B. Kadane of 
Carnegie Mellon University in Pitts- 
burgh, who has used Bayesian infer- 
ence, for instance, to demonstrate po- 
lice bias in traffic stops along the New 
Jersey Turnpike. 

Prior Knowledge 

In its most basic form, Bayes' Law is 
a simple method for updating beliefs 
in the light of new evidence. Suppose 
there is some statement A that you 
initially believe has a probability P(A) 
of being correct (what Bayesians call 
the "prior" probability). If a new piece 
of evidence, B, comes along, then the 
probability that A is true given that B 
has happened (what Bayesians call the 
"posterior" probability) is given by 

p(a|b) = P(B|A)P(A)/P(B) 

where P(B|A) is the likelihood that B 
would occur if A is true, and P (B) is the 
likelihood that B would occur under 
any circumstances. 

Consider an example described in 
Silver's book The Signal and the Noise: 
A woman in her forties has a positive 
mammogram, and wants to know 
the probability she has breast can- 
cer. Bayes' Law says that to answer 
this question, we need to know three 



things: the probability that a woman 
in her forties will have breast cancer 
(about 1.4%); the probability that if a 
woman has breast cancer, the mam- 
mogram will detect it (about 75%); 
and the probability that any random 
woman in her forties will have a posi- 
tive mammogram (about 11%). Putting 
these figures together, Bayes' Law — 
named after the Reverend Thomas 
Bayes, whose manuscript on the sub- 
ject was published posthumously in 
1763 — says the probability the woman 
has cancer, given her positive mammo- 
gram result, is just under 10%; in other 
words, about 9 out of 10 such mammo- 
gram results are false positives. 

In this simple setting, it is clear 
how to construct the prior, since there 
is plenty of data available on cancer 
rates. In such cases, the use of Bayes' 
Law is uncontroversial, and essen- 
tially a tautology — it simply says the 
woman's probability of having cancer, 
in light of her positive mammogram 
result, is given by the proportion of 
positive mammograms that are true 
positives. Things get murkier when 
statisticians use Bayes' rule to try to 
reason about one-time events, or oth- 
er situations in which there is no clear 
consensus about what the prior prob- 
abilities are. For example, large pas- 
senger airplanes do not crash into the 
ocean very often, and when they do, 
the circumstances vary widely. In such 
cases, the very notion of prior prob- 
ability is inherently subjective; it rep- 
resents our best belief, based on pre- 
vious experiences, about what is likely 
to be true in this particular case. If this 
initial belief is way off, we are likely to 
get bad inferences. 

In the early 20 th century, a group of 
statisticians led by Ronald Fisher tried 
to eliminate subjectivity from statisti- 
cal inference. Their "frequentist" ap- 
proach, which views probability not as 
a degree of belief but as the relative fre- 
quency of events that can be repeated 
many times, became the dominant sta- 
tistical paradigm. 

Bayesians, however, point out that 
many aspects of frequentist inference — 
for example, what confidence level you 
use to make a decision — are subjective. 
"It's not that you escape subjective judg- 
ments; it's that you don't explicitly ac- 
knowledge them," said Lawrence Stone, 
chief scientist at Metron. 
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With time, more and more statisti- 
cians started arguing that completely 
rejecting the use of priors was throw- 
ing out the baby with the bathwater. 
"It's not good to ignore information 
just because it's not quantified by 
1,000 tests," Stone said. 

"People realized that the rigor 
was a bit of a straight]' acket," said 
Michael Jordan, a statistician and 
computer scientist at the University 
of California, Berkeley. "You couldn't 
talk about subjective probabilities 
and expert opinions." 

For decades, however, Bayesian 
analysis was too computationally in- 
tensive to carry out in many cases. The 
approach typically involves calculating 
high-dimensional integrals, whereas 
frequentist approaches more often 
involve optimization, which is easier 
from a computational standpoint. By 
the 1980s and 1990s, however, increas- 
es in computing power, combined 
with the development of Markov chain 
Monte Carlo methods for calculating 
numerical approximations to high- 
dimensional integrals "liberated 
Bayesian inference, and made it much 
more prominent," Jordan said. 

Bayesian inference is most useful, 
Jordan said, in domains such as phys- 
ics and biology, where experts can pro- 
vide good models from which to con- 
struct the prior. It is often less suitable, 
he said, in big data arenas in which no 
clear model is known. "In the majority 
of big data applications that you see 
in technology and science, it's hard to 
start with models and prior probabili- 
ties for a lot of the exploratory analyses 
being done." 

Bayesian analysis can sometimes be 
useful even in situations in which there 
are hundreds or thousands of param- 
eters, said James Berger, a statistician 
at Duke University in Durham, NC. 
"One of my favorite examples is when 
we were doing an astronomy problem 
with 600 unknowns," he said. "One pa- 
rameter was quite important, and we 
had a lot of knowledge about it." The 
team constructed a prior for that pa- 
rameter based on its model, and used 
what Bayesians call an "objective" pri- 
or for the other 599 parameters. 

Today, many statisticians use both 
the Bayesian and the frequentist para- 
digms. The two approaches are not so 
much opposing as complementary, said 
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statistician Bradley Efron of Stanford 
University. "They're plowing the same 
field, just in orthogonal directions." 

Failed Beacons 

In the case of flight AF 447, the BEA had 
determined the wreckage must lie with- 
in 40 nautical miles of the plane's last 
known position, which had been trans- 
mitted by satellite shortly before the 
plane disappeared. The Metron team 
constructed a prior probability distri- 
bution for the location of the wreck- 
age that incorporated this information 
with data about the impact points of 
nine previous commercial airplane 
crashes and a drift model that reversed 
the paths of the recovered bodies back 
to the time of the crash. The drift model 
entailed many uncertainties, so the 
team subjectively decided to give it rela- 
tively low weight in the prior. 

Next, the team used Bayes' Law to 
update this probability map in light of 
the four failed searches. Most statisti- 
cal techniques cannot handle data that 
comes in so many different flavors — 
surface and underwater searches with 
different types of equipment, informa- 
tion about the plane's flight path, the 
drift model, and so forth — but Bayes- 
ian inference allows statisticians to 
easily combine many different types 
of measurements and data. Each mea- 
surement simply gets transformed into 
a likelihood function on the space of 
all possible locations for the airplane, 
representing the likelihood of obtain- 
ing that particular measurement if 
the airplane is in that particular spot. 
Bayes' Law then uses this likelihood 
function to update the prior, resulting 
in the posterior distribution. 
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HAAS MAKES A SPLASH 
WITH PROTOTYPE PLATFORM 

"I've had a 
'split-brain' 
career," observes 
Peter J. Haas, a 
research staffer 
at IBM's 
Almaden 
Research Center in San Jose, CA 
since 1987. Haas' current work on 
IBM's Splash project exemplifies 
that dichotomy. Splash is a 
prototype platform that facilitates 
collaboration across disciplines 
by combining heterogeneous 
datasets, simulation, and 
statistical and optimization 
models using information- 
integration techniques. 

Haas graduated Harvard 
University with a B.S. in 
engineering and applied sciences, 
then went to Stanford University 
to earn a master's degree in 
environmental engineering and a 
Ph.D. in operations research. 

Haas was named an IBM 
Master Inventor in 2012, 
helped by his work in stochastic 
simulation. "Real-world systems 
are uncertain and random," 
Haas observes. In stochastic 
simulation, researchers devise 
mathematical models to simulate 
behavior and predict probable 
outcomes. Haas has also applied 
statistical techniques from 
stochastic simulation to "deep 
dive database issues" like query 
optimization, database sampling, 
and probabilistic databases. 

"Splash's goal is to support 
policy, planning and investment 
decisions to solve complex 
problems like population, 
health and safety," Haas says. 
Splash uses composite models to 
conduct deep predictive analytics, 
enabling "what-if analyses, 
and allowing researchers to 
collaborate across disciplines 
and understand the trade-offs 
inherent in complex problems 
and proposed solutions. "Splash 
gives me a mechanism to 
tear down informational and 
conceptual model silos," Haas 
says, creating a broader picture of 
individual components, like why a 
water main break affects hospital 
emergency room operations. 

In his spare time, Haas plays 
classical viola. "It takes my mind 
off simulation and requires a 
different kind of collaboration." 
— Laura DiDio 
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"Bayesian analysis is the engine that 
allows you to combine different infor- 
mation and different uncertainties," 
Berger said. 

It even allows statisticians to com- 
bine conflicting data. In the case of AF 
447, the prior distribution heavily fa- 
vored the region close to the airplane's 
last-known position, but the one un- 
derwater search of that region — the 
passive acoustic search for underwater 
locator beacons — had not found the 
airplane. The Metron team incorpo- 
rated the failure of the search into its 
Bayesian model, but also incorporated 
the possibility that the locator beacons 
had been destroyed in the crash. The 
search based on Metron's posterior 
probability map did, in fact, turn up 
the airplane in the region that the pas- 
sive acoustic search had covered, and a 
later test of one of the beacons showed 
it was broken. 

"It appears that the likely failure of 
the beacons to actuate resulted in a 
long and difficult search," the Metron 
team wrote in Statistical Science. 

To construct the prior and the likeli- 
hood functions, the team had to make 
many subjective decisions, using the 
best data available to them — about, for 
example, the probability both beacons 
would fail, the probability the side-scan 
sonar would have missed the wreck if 
it was searching in the right area, and 
so forth. "A substantial amount of art" 



goes into a Bayesian analysis, said Me- 
tron's Stone, who was also involved 
in Bayesian analyses that recovered 
the lost U.S. nuclear submarine Scor- 
pion and the wreck of the SS Central 
America, a steamship that sank off the 
Atlantic coast in 1857. "You have to be 
thoughtful about how you construct 
the priors." 

That does not mean, however, that 
only highly experienced Bayesian stat- 
isticians can use these tools, Stone 
said. In 2007, Metron created a Bayes- 
ian system that is the basis for the 
U.S. Coast Guard's Search and Rescue 
Optimal Planning System, now used 
routinely in search and rescue mis- 
sions, including the successful search 
for fisherman John Aldridge, whose 
recovery after 12 hours floating in the 
Atlantic Ocean on July 24, 2013 was 
chronicled at length in The New York 
Times Magazine in January 2014. The 
system is straightforward enough to 
be used by trained Coast Guard com- 
manders, Stone said. "You might 
think that only specialists like me 
who have been through this a zillion 
times can do it, but it's not true," he 
said. "Bayesian search methods really 
work, and they can be used by people 
who aren't Ph.D. statisticians." 

Bayesian analysis is a crucial tool 
when decisions have to be made un- 
der uncertainty, "particularly when 
you don't have the luxury of saying, 



T need more information before I 
can decide,'" Stone said. "With both 
Bayesian and classical statistics, if 
you get enough data, you will make 
the same decision. But when you 
can't afford to wait, you should use 
the prior, and you will make better 
decisions if you do." H 
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Milestones 

Computer Science Awards, Appointments 



EATCS NAMES 
2014 FELLOWS 

The European Association for 
Theoretical Computer Science 
(EATCS) has recognized 10 of 
its members for outstanding 
contributions to theoretical 
science with its first EATCS 
fellowships. 

The new EATCS Fellows are: 

► Susanne Albers, Tech- 
nische Universitat Munchen, 
Germany, for "contributions 
to the design and analysis of 
algorithms, especially online 
algorithms, approximation algo- 
rithms, algorithmic game theory 
and algorithm engineering." 

► Giorgio Ausiello, Univer- 
sita di Roma "La Sapienza," 
Italy, for "his scientific work 



in the field of algorithms and 
computational complexity and 
for his service to the scientific 
community." 

► The late Wilfried Brauer 
of Technische Universitat 
Munchen, for "outstanding 
contributions to the foundation 
and organization of the European 
TCS community." 

► Herbert Edelsbrunner, 
Institute of Science and Technol- 
ogy, Austria, and Duke University, 
U.S., for "his tremendous impact 
on the field of computational 
geometry." 

► Mike Fellows, Charles 
Darwin University, Australia, for 
"his role in founding the field of 
parameterized complexity theory, 
which has become a major sub- 



field of research in theoretical 
computer science, and for being 
a leader in computer science 
education." 

► Yuri Gurevich of Microsoft 
Research, U.S., for "his develop- 
ment of abstract state machines 
and for outstanding contribu- 
tions to algebra, logic, game 
theory, complexity theory and 
software engineering." 

► Monika Henzinger of the 
University of Vienna, Austria, 
for "being one of the pioneers of 
Web algorithms, algorithms that 
deal with problems of the World 
Wide Web." 

► Jean-Eric Pin, LIAFA, 
CNRS, and University Paris 
Diderot, France, for "outstand- 
ing contributions to the alge- 



braic theory of automata and 
languages in connection with 
logic, topology, and combinator- 
ics and service to the European 
TCS community." 

► Paul Spirakis, University 
of Liverpool, U.K., and Univer- 
sity of Patras, Greece, for "semi- 
nal papers on Random Graphs 
and Population Protocols, Al- 
gorithmic Game Theory, as well 
as Robust Parallel Distributed 
Computing." 

► Wolfgang Thomas, RWTH 
Aachen University, Germany, 
for "foundational contributions 
to the development of autom- 
ata theory as a framework for 
modelling, analyzing, verifying 
and synthesizing information 
processing systems." 
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Smart Transportation 
Networks Drive Gains 

Transportation engineers and city planners are looking 
to information technology to redefine traffic management in 
urban areas. With the opportunity, however, comes risks. 



Over the last few decades, 
urban commutes have 
emerged as a genuine 
nightmare. In the U.S., mo- 
torists in the Washington, 
D.C. area waste an average of 67 hours 
a year stuck in traffic, while drivers in 
Los Angeles and the San Francisco Bay 
area squander 61 hours a year that way, 
according to a Bloomberg and Texas 
A&M Transportation Institute report. 
Meanwhile, in cities such as Mumbai, 
Beijing, and Sao Paulo, commutes can 
stretch to several hours per day and 
traffic backups can extend more than 
100 miles (160 kilometers). 

The result? Wasted time and fuel, 
higher levels of pollution, frayed nerves, 
safety concerns, and inefficiencies that 
rock the foundation of modern econo- 
mies. A study by Texas A&M University 
found that in the U.S. alone, $27 bil- 
lion worth of time and fuel was wasted 
in 2011 as a consequence of all traffic- 
related delays, resulting in economic 
loss exceeding $121 billion. In fact, 
despite telecommuting, home offices, 
and flexible work hours, the problem is 
growing worse. "We are facing extreme- 
ly serious obstacles and a growing list 
of problems, says Dominique Bonte, a 
vice president and practice director at 
market research firm ABI Research. 

Traffic engineers traditionally have 
focused on installing timed traffic lights 
and road sensors to detect vehicle flows, 
and developing algorithms to manage 
automobiles and infrastructure more 
effectively. While these systems help 
alleviate some congestion, they remain 
relatively unsophisticated. As a result, 
transportation engineers and computer 
scientists are now designing a smarter 
network of roads, traffic lights, signs, 
and vehicles. As Sei Kato, a managing 
consultant at IBM Global Business Ser- 
vices and an advisor for the City of Kyo- 




to in Japan, puts it: "There is a need to 
maximize existing infrastructure." 

Make no mistake, smart traffic net- 
works promise to redefine driving and 
urban environments by introducing 
smart systems that can react in real 
time to changing conditions. Yet, the 
technology is not without risks. Se- 
curity researchers say these networks 
are vulnerable to hacks and attacks 
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that could wreak havoc and endanger 
public safety. "Successful hacks could 
seriously disturb traffic and cause 
widespread problems," notes Andre 
Weimerskirch, a research scientist at 
the University of Michigan Transporta- 
tion Research Institute. 

Mixed Signals 

The march toward traffic automation is 
nothing new. In 1914, the City of Cleve- 
land, OH, installed the world's first 
electric traffic signal, which ushered 
in a level of automation that ultimately 
transformed transportation. Over the 
ensuing years, green-yellow-red sig- 
nals became ubiquitous, providing 
a reliable way to manage traffic flow 
and pedestrians. Engineers typically 
timed these stoplights to match traffic 
volumes. In recent years, they also have 
turned to sensors embedded in pave- 
ment and, in some cases, video cameras 
and other technologies, to determine 
when a light should switch to green 
and how long it should stay green. 
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Along the way, cities have intro- 
duced increasingly sophisticated traf- 
fic networks. For example, the City of 
Los Angeles switched on its Automated 
Traffic Surveillance and Control Sys- 
tem (ATSAC) system in preparation 
for the 1984 Summer Olympics. AT- 
SAC has undergone significant up- 
grades since then and it now provides 
remote control capabilities for all of 
the city's 4,500-plus traffic lights. The 
system — which relies on sensors and 
closed-circuit cameras — reduces com- 
mute times by about 12%, according 
to the city. In addition, it is connected 
to rapid transit and bus networks so, 
for example, if a bus is running behind 
schedule, an engineer can alter the 
traffic light schedule so it can catch up. 

Singapore has also forged ahead 
with traffic monitoring and control 
systems. It has already tested a system 
that relies on induction loops in road- 
ways to monitor traffic. Later this year, 
working with IBM, the city will unveil a 
system that plugs in data from induc- 
tion loops, video cameras, and taxi GPS 
systems to provide more accurate data 
about traffic patterns. The technology 
is also being used in Lyon and Montpel- 
lier, France, where it creates thousands 
of data points. The traffic control algo- 
rithm relies on a number of key factors, 
including road category, density of traf- 
fic on the road, speed limits along with 
traffic data and incident data, says Lau- 
ra Wynter, director of the IBM Research 
Collaboratory in Singapore. 

In the U.S., about 79% of vehicle de- 
tection systems currently use video or 
induction loops — also known as in- 
ground loops — to track the movement 
of vehicles on roads. Some communities 
also rely on microwave, radar, and ultra- 
sonic sensors. Typically, a mix of tech- 
nologies provides deeper insights into 
movements and behavior. According to a 
2003 survey by the Institute of Transpor- 
tation Engineers, 62% of traffic intersec- 
tions across the U.S. operate in an inter- 
connected fashion. However, these 
stoplights typically function in specific 
traffic corridors or as part of a network, 
and they lack the full spectrum of data to 
revolutionize traffic management. 

"The problem with many of these 
systems is that they provide some 
benefits, and they help manage traf- 
fic better, but they do not tap into the 
efficiencies that are possible with a 



fully networked infrastructure and ve- 
hicles," explains Bonte, who is respon- 
sible for ABI Research's global telemat- 
ics, location, and navigation market 
coverage, as well as for the firm's cov- 
erage of smart cities. "It's one thing to 
monitor traffic and make adjustments; 
it's another to change the underlying 
dynamics of the overall system. There 
is a need for more highly networked 
and advanced technology and software 
that can work across an entire city and 
interface with other systems." 

This notion appeals to Carolina 
Osorio, an assistant professor of civil 
and environmental engineering at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. She and colleagues are developing 
more advanced technology to address 
traffic management on a broader scale. 
One of the problems with current traf- 
fic systems is that when engineers ad- 
just one set of stoplights, it has a ripple 
effect on other intersections — along 
with driver behavior, she notes. For ex- 
ample, if wait times increase along a 
particular route, drivers will likely seek 
"alternative routes that feature fewer 
red lights." Too often, engineers wind 
up shifting problems from one set of 
motorists to another. 

Osorio is currently testing a moni- 
toring system and algorithms in Laus- 
anne, Switzerland and New York City. 
She approaches the problem through 
the use of traffic simulators that analyze 
the behavior of drivers in response to 
changing conditions. In the Lausanne 
simulation, the approach has so far 
netted a 22% reduction in travel time 
compared to commercial traffic-light 
timing software. It encompasses 12,000 
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individual drivers, approaches the task 
as a whole — taking into account the mo- 
tion and movement of the entire traffic 
system, rather than focusing on a collec- 
tion of individual motorists displaying 
distinct and complex behaviors. The 
initial simulation used 150 runs taking 
place during a typical 5 p.m. to 6 p.m. 
weekday period. City engineers use the 
simulation data to make changes to ac- 
tual lights and other infrastructure. 

While some cities already use high- 
resolution simulators, known as micro- 
scopic simulators, these systems often 
become too computationally intensive. 
Osorio's "homogenous" method ap- 
proaches the accuracy of high-resolu- 
tion models with the computational 
efficiency of a low-resolution model. 
Instead of merely reducing commute 
times, the algorithm provides data to 
improve fuel consumption and suggest 
where to place vehicle-sharing hubs and 
parking. It incorporates inputs such as 
a given time period, green signal phase 
durations, behavioral factors, and more. 

Practical results occur at the inter- 
section of connected infrastructure, 
vehicles, and algorithms, Osorio says. 
The traffic management systems she 
and others are developing attempt to 
embed a high-resolution description 
of both traveler behavior and network 
systems, including "prevailing traffic 
control strategies in the network," she 
notes. Key factors include: travel be- 
havior, traffic flow theory, simulation, 
nonlinear optimization, and traffic 
control methodologies — including the 
response of motorists. "These strate- 
gies can lead to improvements in [traf- 
fic management] at a large scale, in- 
cluding the scale of a full city." 

Of course, the problem is that driv- 
ers in Moscow are different than those 
in Auckland, New Zealand, or San 
Francisco, so there is no "one size fits 
all" algorithm. What is more, as condi- 
tions in a city change — say a new high- 
rise apartment building opens — traffic 
flow patterns may change with them. 
As a result, researchers increasingly 
examine two primary components: 
capturing data that identifies behavior 
and trends, while also accounting for 
deviations from trends. 

Traffic: The Next Generation 

Over the next few years, as the Internet 
of Things and connected machines 
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take hold, traffic management is likely 
to speed forward. Bonte says no infra- 
structure will likely be left untouched; 
using sensors, RFID, and other con- 
nected technologies, it is possible 
to transform everything from traffic 
lights and road signs to street and ve- 
hicle design. "Virtually everything can 
become part of a connected infrastruc- 
ture," he explains. This, in turn, will 
introduce other changes, including 
whether signs and other infrastructure 
(often referred to as "road furniture") 
are actually necessary. Instead, a traf- 
fic network may rely on virtual traffic 
lights and cues delivered to drivers and 
pedestrians via smartphones, he says. 

In addition, vehicle-to-vehicle (V2V) 
communications would allow autono- 
mous or semiautonomous vehicles to 
connect to each other in real time, and 
slide the dial from a centrally managed 
system to a more distributed comput- 
ing and communications model. With 
traffic data connected to stoplights 
and vehicles communicating with each 
other, "You quickly move past the in- 
cremental gains afforded by smarter 
traffic signals and unlock huge gains," 
Bonte says. Within this scenario, cars 
can "platoon" a half a meter or less 
apart, thus stretching the capacity of ex- 
isting roads and infrastructure. These 
networks will adjust traffic lights, sub- 
ways, light rail systems, and bus routes 
across an entire city in real time in or- 
der to optimize conditions. Moreover, 
"You create a much safer environment. 
The number of collisions goes down to 
near zero," Bonte explains. 

The framework for this future is al- 
ready taking shape. In Pittsburgh, PA, 
traffic engineers working with Carn- 
egie Mellon University installed 49 
smart signals in 2014. These stoplights 
use radar rather than street sensors to 
monitor the flow of traffic, and they 
communicate with each other in real 
time. Officials estimate the system will 
trim wait times in traffic by 42%, and 
total travel times by 24%. In Utah, the 
state's Department of Transportation 
has installed a computerized traffic 
network that uses radar and video to 
manage traffic lights. The result? Only 
28% of vehicles now hit a red light at 
any given intersection. 

Meanwhile, technology companies 
such as IBM and Cisco Systems are de- 
veloping software to run smart cities. 
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At Kyoto University and IBM's Tokyo 
Research Laboratory, for instance, de- 
velopers have introduced software that 
allows city officials to run simulations 
and adjust traffic systems in real time 
to respond to different variables, such 
as weather, sporting and entertain- 
ment events, and pedestrian flows. One 
simulation conducted by researchers 
at Carnegie Mellon University resulted 
in a 60% improvement in traffic flow in 
Porto, Portugal. Not surprisingly, smart 
vehicles connected to these networks 
could fuel further gains. 

For now, Kato says one of the biggest 
technical challenges for traffic engi- 
neers and computer scientists revolves 
around analyzing and understanding 
"macroscopic behavior." Current sim- 
ulations can do a reasonably good job 
of understanding behavior involved 
with lane changes, merging traffic, 
and congestion, "but many problems 
remain when it comes to understand- 
ing route modeling and demand mod- 
eling. More sophisticated models and 
algorithms are now under develop- 
ment based on cognitive and big data 
approaches," he explains. 

There also is a need to address po- 
tential security and hacking risks as- 
sociated with connected vehicles and 
traffic networks. Researchers have al- 
ready demonstrated the ability to com- 
mandeer locks, brakes, and the steer- 
ing wheel for existing automobiles. 
Moreover, in 2006, during a labor dis- 
pute, two traffic engineers in Los Ange- 
les broke into the city's transportation 
computer and clogged traffic at key in- 
tersections in the city for several days. 
Although experts say they are not aware 
of widespread system hacks to date, it 
is clear that connected and automated 
systems create new and bigger risks. 



In fact, Cesar Cerrudo, an Argentin- 
ian security researcher, has identified 
vulnerabilities in traffic control sys- 
tems in 40 U.S. cities and in nine other 
countries. He reported these systems 
lack key encryption and authentica- 
tion, and it is possible to sniff out and 
intercept clear text and data running 
over 802.15.4 wireless networks. Break- 
ing into these systems required only 
a few basic tools that cost less than 
$100, he noted in a blog post in April 
2014. "These [incidents] could cause 
real issues, even deadly ones, by caus- 
ing accidents or blocking ambulances, 
firefighters, or police cars going to an 
emergency call," he explained. 

Nevertheless, smarter transporta- 
tion networks are taking shape and 
the development of smart vehicles is 
speeding forward. Bonte says these 
initiatives will pick up steam in the 
years ahead and, in many cases, will 
fold into broader smart city initiatives 
that seek to reduce waste, pollution, 
and energy demands. 

Says Kato: "Automobiles brought 
us rapid transportation and im- 
provements in transportation effi- 
ciency. On the other hand, they in- 
troduced problems such as chronic 
traffic jams, noise, air pollution, and 
safety concerns. Smarter traffic net- 
works help cities reduce the impact 
of these problems." Q 
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Data Brokers 
Are Watching You 

You would be surprised by how much they know about you, 
and what they are doing with your information. 



Aided by advances in data 
science and the increased 
digitization of analog in- 
formation, an industry 
little known to the public 
is quietly compiling comprehensive 
dossiers on millions of Americans. 
The companies, called data brokers, 
say they operate within the law, but 
the unprecedented breadth and 
depth of the data files, the difficulty 
in correcting erroneous data, and 
the potential for abuse of personal 
information are raising alarms from 
privacy advocates, consumer groups, 
and government officials. 

Data brokers compile information 
about individuals from a wide variety 
of online and offline sources, includ- 
ing email, personal websites, social 
media posts, U.S. Census records, re- 
tailers' systems, Department of Mo- 
tor Vehicles records, and real proper- 
ty records. The data is often collected 
without the consent or knowledge of 
the individuals involved, integrated 
and synthesized using advanced an- 
alytic tools, then sold to other data 
brokers and businesses for a variety 
of purposes. 

"You may not know them, but 
data brokers know you," said Edith 
Ramirez, chairwoman of the U.S. 
Federal Trade Commission (FTC) in 
a statement last May. "They know 
where you live, what you buy, your 
income, your ethnicity, how old your 
kids are, your health conditions, and 
your interests and hobbies." 

Ramirez' statement accompanied 
the release of a report, "Data Brokers: 
A Call for Transparency and Account- 
ability" which, in turn, was based on 
information supplied by nine such 
brokers: Acxiom, CoreLogic, Data- 
logix, eBureau, ID Analytics, Intelius, 
PeekYou, RapLeaf, and Recorded Fu- 
ture. One of them reported having a 



Digitization of 
analog data, along 
with advances in 
algorithms behind 
data analytics, has 
enabled a dramatic 
leap in the ability 
of data brokers 
to track individuals. 



database of 700 billion data elements 
culled from 1.4 billion consumer 
transactions; a second had informa- 
tion from $1 trillion worth of consum- 
er transactions, and a third said it was 
adding three billion new records to its 
database each month. 

The FTC has called for legislation 
that would give consumers greater ac- 
cess to data brokerage practices and 
more control over their own informa- 
tion. The agency suggested Congress 
should consider requiring brokers to 
create a centralized portal where con- 
sumers could look at all their data and 
opt out of having it used. 

While personal data is sold for a 
variety of purposes, many of the bro- 
kers' customers use the information 
for targeted marketing. The FTC said 
one broker segments consumers into 
handy buckets with labels such as 
"Urban Scramble" (heavily populated 
with low-income Latinos and African 
Americans), "Rural Everlasting" (single 
men and women over the age of 66 with 
little education and small net worths), 
and "Married Sophisticates" (upper- 
middle-class young adults with no chil- 



dren). More narrowly defined groups 
included "Expectant Parent," "Diabe- 
tes Interest," and "Cholesterol Focus." 

It is easy to imagine a financial 
company aiming sub-prime loans at 
"Urban Scamblers" while pitching 
platinum credit cards to "Married So- 
phisticates," privacy advocates warn. 
Even worse, how can anyone be sure 
that membership in one of the medical 
cohorts doesn't affect one's insurance 
rates? "The companies see what web- 
site you visit, then they add offline in- 
formation to that," said Ed Mierzwin- 
ski, program director at U.S. PIRG, the 
federation of state Public Interest Re- 
search Groups. "Then the website you 
go to next might look different than it 
otherwise would." 

The process described by Mierzwin- 
ski, known as "onboarding," has drawn 
special scrutiny and concern from the 
FTC, Congress, and the White House. 
In onboarding, a data broker will add 
offline information — data from manu- 
al sources or from other systems such 
as loyalty cards, warranty registrations, 
and stores' point-of-sale terminals — 
into the cookies of computers used by 
individuals to access websites moni- 
tored by the broker. Once in place, the 
cookies can track the Web activity of 
the person from place to place, serv- 
ing up targeted ads at each site. "Data 
brokers are helping to blur the line 
between online and offline behavior," 
said the FTC's Ramirez. "[They] use 
your offline purchases and informa- 
tion to find and target you online." 

With so much information coming 
from so many sources, it is inevitable 
that errors arise in digital dossiers; 
moreover, the errors can be difficult or 
impossible to correct. In a study pub- 
lished in 2013, the FTC reported one in 
five consumers had an error in one or 
more of their credit reports. These er- 
rors can lead to an unfairly poor credit 
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Flow of consumer data through data brokers to third-party users 




W Source of data "J 


Public records 


Publicly available information 


Nonpublic information 


Birth records, death records, 
property records, tax liens, voter 
registrations, court records. 


Information gathered 
from telephone directories, 
business directories, classified 
advertisements, newspapers, 
magazines. 


Information gathered from loyalty 
programs, website registrations, 
warranty registrations, contests, 
surveys, questionnaires, 
IP address, browser used, 
search terms, purchase histories. 
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Data brokers 



Collect, aggregate, analyze, repackage and sell. 
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Business clients 



Consumers/general public 



Other data brokers 



Retailers, advertising agencies, 
government, private entities, 
nonprofits. 


Usually through the Internet. 


May combine with other 
online data and offline materials 
for repackaging and reselling. 
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Information used for: 




Individual reference services 

People search, genealogy, etc 



Directory services 

Residential and business listings 



Pursuant to Fair Credit Reporting Act 

Eligibility determinations, legal compliance, fraud prevention, employment screening 



Source: GAO. 



rating that can prevent someone from 
getting a much-needed loan. The FTC 
also found more than 10% of consum- 
ers saw a change in credit score after 
getting errors corrected. 

Many of the gatherers of online 
information offer ways to correct the 
personal data they hold, but the meth- 
ods for doing so are often not well 
publicized, or are difficult to follow. 
In any case, consumers often do not 
know who is collecting or using their 
data, and there is no central clearing- 
house for verifying all of one's online 
data. Even the most diligent, tech- 
sawy people cannot ensure the in- 
tegrity of all their data, anymore than 
they can control its use. 

The rapid increase in the number of 
available sources of data is especially 
troubling when it involves the capture 
of analog information, said Susan Gra- 
ham, a computer science professor at 
the University of California, Berkeley 
(UC Berkeley). That is because the de- 
vices that capture this information — 
surveillance cameras and various 
kinds of sensors — for valid technical 
reasons sweep up more data than is 
needed for the immediate purpose. For 
example, she said, dramatic improve- 
ments in high-resolution digital cam- 
eras and facial recognition software 
will soon make it possible to identify 
people gathering at news events or in 
cars passing traffic law-enforcement 
cameras. With such abilities come ob- 
vious possibilities for abuse, she said. 

The digitization of vast amounts of 
previously analog data, plus advance- 
ments in the algorithms behind data 
analytics, have enabled a dramatic leap 
in the ability of data brokers to track 
and understand the day-to-day activi- 
ties of individuals, Graham said. "You 
can put together very disparate pieces 
of information and create a profile of 
a person. It's not necessarily correct, 
but you can do it very quickly, and you 
can do it with information that the in- 
dividual may not have provided. That's 
a fairly profound shift." 
s Much of this shift has been hidden 
| from the public, according to a year- 
§ long investigation of data brokers by 
> the U.S. Senate Committee on Com- 
l merce, Science, and Transportation. 
I "The refusal by several major data bro- 
w ker companies to provide the commit- 
i tee complete responses regarding data 



sources and customers only reinforces 
the aura of secrecy surrounding the in- 
dustry," the committee said in its final 
report in late 2013. 

Industry Response 

The Direct Marketing Association, 
which calls itself "the world's larg- 
est trade association for data-driven 



marketers," said its members oper- 
ate entirely within the law. Asked if 
the actions of data brokers neverthe- 
less raise legitimate privacy concerns, 
DMA senior vice president Stephanie 
Miller responded, "No. Marketing data 
used responsibly for marketing pur- 
poses is a consumer benefit, providing 
much of the value in our data-driven 
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lifestyles." She cited an independent 
study that showed the "data-driven 
marketing economy" contributed 
$156 billion to the U.S. economy and 
supported 675,000 jobs in 2012. Miller 
also said a number of data brokers, as 
well as vendors such as Google and Ya- 
hoo, already offer consumers ways to 
opt out of targeted marketing. 

Indeed, the FTC cited a number of 
benefits that flow from data-driven 
marketing. "Data broker products 
help to prevent fraud, improve product 
offerings, and deliver tailored adver- 
tisements to consumers," the FTC said 
in its report. The brokers also foster 
competition by enabling small busi- 
nesses to pitch innovative products to 
consumers they could not otherwise 
reach. The agency also acknowledged 
the existence of laws that protect the 
data of consumers in certain indus- 
tries, such as finance and health care. 

For example, the Fair Credit Re- 
porting Act (FCRA) of 1970 regulates 
and restricts the use of consumer 
data when such data may be used for 
"eligibility" determinations in credit, 
employment, insurance and housing. 
Last April, the FTC settled with two 
data brokers for selling data in viola- 
tion of the FCRA. The FTC found the 
companies had sold data to employers 
and landlords without ensuring the 
accuracy of the data, or that the buyers 
had legitimate reasons for wanting the 
information, as required by law. 

David LeDuc, a senior director at 
the Software & Information Industry 
Association, said he is not sympathetic 
to those calling for legislative reforms 
because they find what data brokers do 
"creepy." "We oppose the imposition 
of unnecessary barriers to the collec- 
tion and use of data," he said. "The fo- 
cus should be on real harm, not crystal 
ball gazing about what makes certain 
people uncomfortable." 

Solutions 

The use of personal information by 
data brokers and others has become 
so pervasive that limiting its collection 
by existing means has become unwork- 
able. Asking consumers to "opt out" 
of data collection at myriad compa- 
nies they have never heard of is unre- 
alistic, and the existing online "notice 
and consent" forms — in which users 
"agree" to the collection and use of 



personal data — are ineffective because 
they are mostly ignored by consumers. 

Instead, said UC Berkeley's Gra- 
ham, government policy as well as 
technology should focus more on the 
use of personal data, and less on its 
collection. Her views and those of 
10 other information technologists, 
businesspeople, and policy experts 
appear in a report submitted to Presi- 
dent Obama last May, "Big Data and 
Privacy: A Technological Perspec- 
tive." In the report, a working group 
of the President's Council of Advisors 
on Science and Technology (PCAST) 
argued policies that focus on data 
"collection, storage, applications, 
and analysis" are not scalable, as it 
becomes increasingly difficult to as- 
certain what personal information 
may be latent in a particular dataset 
or its fusion with other data. Also, 
PCAST said, policies limiting col- 
lection and retention will become 
increasingly unenforceable by other 
than draconian means. 

To control use, individuals might 
choose a privacy preference profile of- 
fered by third parties, PCAST said. For 
example, "Jane" might choose one of- 
fered by the American Civil Liberties 
Union that gives special weight to pri- 
vacy, while "John" might prefer one 
from Consumer Reports that empha- 
sizes economic value to the consumer. 
Market forces or government regula- 
tion would compel the users of person- 
al data to conform to the profiles. 

Technology is already moving to en- 
able that kind of control. For example, 
commercial privacy systems have been 
developed by firms such as Booz Allen 
Hamilton and IBM and are in use by 
a few government agencies, financial 
services firms, and pharmaceutical 
firms. These systems are based on the 



Expecting consumers 
to understand and 
specify their privacy 
preferences may be 
unrealistic at present. 



Trusted Data Format (TDF) for file-level 
tagging and security. 

Expecting consumers to understand 
and specify their privacy preferences 
may be unrealistic at present, said 
Mark Gorenberg, managing director 
of Zetta Venture Partners and a mem- 
ber of the PCAST working group. "You 
need to create a market for this," he 
said. "You'd see products and systems 
and cloud-based services with usage- 
based components in them." If major 
vendors such as Google and Amazon 
began offering file tagging and tracking 
services, perhaps based on TDF, then 
the public might come to use them, he 
said. If not, Congress would have to de- 
cide whether to mandate some kind of 
usage-based controls, he said. 

"It would be a mistake to stop col- 
lecting data which, when combined 
with other data, gives much better re- 
sults to the public," Gorenberg said. 
"We are at a golden age of being able to 
use data to get better results for com- 
panies and individuals." 

Graham sees the glass as half-full. 
"Things are becoming technically fea- 
sible today that would have been crazy 
10 years ago — for the good guys and the 
bad guys." B 
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Lawrence M. Fisher 



Google Boosts ACM's 
Turing Award Prize 
To $1 Million 

The increase reflects the escalating impact of computing on daily life, 
through the innovations and technologies it enables. 



ACM AND SEARCH ENGINE 
giant Google recently 
raised the funding level 
for the ACM A.M. Turing 
Award to $1 million. 
The organizations say this qua- 
druping of the cash award for Turing 
Award recipients (it previously was 
$250,000) is intended to raise the vis- 
ibility of the Turing Award as the pre- 
mier avenue of recognition for com- 
puter scientists and engineers who 
have made contributions of major 
technical and lasting importance to 
the computing field. The substantially 
larger cash award also reflects the con- 
tinuing impact of computing on many 
aspects of daily life, through the inno- 
vations and technologies it enables. 

The new amount will be awarded 
to Turing Award laureates beginning 
with the 2014 ACM A.M. Turing Award, 
which will be announced later this 
year, and which will be presented at 
the subsequent ACM Awards Banquet. 

In a press conference to announce 
the funding increase, ACM presi- 
dent Alexander L. Wolf observed that 
thanks to "the generous support of 
Google, we can celebrate the main- 
stream role of computing in trans- 
forming the world and the way in 
which we connect, shop, and social- 
ize. We can also commemorate the pi- 
oneering fundamental contributions 
of our ACM Turing Award recipients 
in advancing computing as a science 
and profession." 

In attendance at the press confer- 
ence were a number of Turing laure- 
ates, including: 

Silvio Micali (2012), Barbara Liskov 
(2008), Edmund M.Clarke and Joseph 
Sifakis (2007), Butler W. Lampson 
(1992), Robert Tarjan (1986), and Mi- 
chael O. Rabin (1976). 




Turing laureates joining the press conference announcing Google's increased funding support 
for the ACM A.M. Turing Award were treated to a short video on the life and accomplishments 
of pioneering computer scientist Alan Turing. 



Another Turing laureate (and for- 
mer ACM president), Vint Cerf (2004), 
appeared on video from Australia as 
"virtual Vint" to offer his congratula- 
tions and support. 

Google vice president of engineer- 
ing Stuart Feldman, a Fellow (and for- 
mer president) of ACM, said Google 
"is proud to provide increased sup- 
port for ACM's Turing Award and its 
unique role in recognizing fundamen- 
tal contributions in computing and 
computing science. Our funding re- 
flects our continuing commitment to 
foster technology breakthroughs that 
drive progress in the digital age." 

Google depends on computing and 
on advances in computing, Feldman 
said, and "the Turing Award has rep- 
resented the finest of thought and the 
broadest of impact." He added, "We 
appreciate this opportunity to help 
ACM raise awareness of the innova- 



tors who have shaped the lives of peo- 
ple around the world with their imagi- 
nation and inspiration." 

Since 1966, ACM has bestowed 
the A.M. Turing Award to honor the 
computer scientists and engineers 
who created the systems and underly- 
ing theoretical foundations that have 
propelled the information technology 
industry. The award is named for Brit- 
ish mathematician Alan Turing, who 
envisioned the power of the thinking 
machine, leading the way to innova- 
tions that have changed the world, 
including programmable computers, 
mobile devices, cryptology, artificial 
intelligence, robotics, genomics, and 
the philosophy of science. B 



Lawrence M. Fisher is Senior Editor/News for ACM 
magazines. 
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Technology Strategy 

and Management 

How Traditional Firms Must 

Compete in the Sharing Economy 

Considering the evolving relationship between established 
companies and their sharing-economy counterparts. 



TRADITIONAL COMPANIES NOW 
have another set of competi- 
tors to worry about — Inter- 
net startups in the "sharing 
economy." These new com- 
panies are actually Web platforms 
that bring together individuals who 
have underutilized assets with people 
who would like to rent those assets 
short-term. The assets targeted by 
these startups range from spare time 
for everyday tasks (TaskRabbit, Fiverr) 
and spare time and automobiles to 
drive people around (Uber, Lyft) to ex- 
tra rooms (Airbnb, Flipkey, Roomba) 
and occasionally used tools and other 
household items (Streetbank, Snap- 
Goods/Simplist). 912 

Sharing-economy startups are in 
many ways a logical outgrowth of so- 
cial media platforms such as Facebook, 
Pinterist, and Trip Advisor, which bring 
together people with common inter- 
ests to share ideas, information, or 
personal observations. They threaten 
established companies to the extent 



that peer-to-peer networks can grow ex- 
ponentially through the power of plat- 
form dynamics and network effects (see 
my previous Communications columns 
"The Evolution of Platform Thinking," 
January 2010, and "Platform Wars 
Come to Social Media," April 2011). 

Sharing-economy startups also 
reflect the broader "sensitization" 
trend. Here, instead of selling prod- 
ucts outright, companies can expand 
their potential markets by renting 
access to products that people used 
to buy. Examples include everything 
from Salesforce.com selling software 
as a service instead of as a product to 
automakers like Daimler and BMW, 
following the lead of Zipcar (now 
owned by Avis Rental Cars) and offer- 
ing transportation as a service instead 
of selling automobiles. 2 4 

Not all has been smooth sailing in 
the sharing economy, however. Some 
startups have already run into legal and 
regulatory hurdles from city govern- 
ments, courts, and traditional unions 



or lobbies that want to restrict them or 
shut them down. Airbnb has faced prob- 
lems in New York, San Francisco, and 
other cities because of regulations re- 
garding private hosting and subletting. 
New York City officials are still grappling 
with the issue of who should pay hotel 
taxes. But the big question is really how 
should traditional companies compete 
with startups in the sharing economy? 

Let's take the hotel business as an 
example. Airbnb started in 2007 in San 
Francisco when the founders had an 
extra room to rent and decided to offer 
a low-cost "air mattress" and "bed and 
breakfast experience" to attendees at 
a local conference. 6 They set up a web- 
site, targeted cities with conferenc- 
es, and signed up other people with 
spare rooms. Progress was slow until 
2009, when the company entered the 
Y-Combinator accelerator and then 
got venture funding. As of September 
2014, Airbnb had expanded to 800,000 
room listings in 190 countries and 
claimed that 17 million people had 
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used its services. 3 The firm has also 
raised $826 million in venture capital, 
with a most recent valuation of $10 
billion, about 40 times 2013 estimated 
revenues of $250 million. 8 ' 13 

By comparison, the largest hotel 
chains had fewer rooms, much slower 
growth rates, and much lower valu- 
ations compared to their revenues. 
Marriott (which includes Ritz-Carlton, 
Bulgari, and Fairfield Inn) had 675,000 
rooms in 74 countries, with 2013 rev- 
enues of $12.7 billion (not including 
franchisee revenues) and a Septem- 
ber 2014 market value of $20 billion 
(1.6 times prior year revenues). Hilton 
(which includes the Waldorf-Astoria, 
Embassy Suites, and Hampton Inns) 
had 679,000 rooms in 91 countries, 
2013 revenues of $9.7 billion, and a 
market value of $25 billion (about 2.5x). 
InterContinential Hotels Group (which 
includes Crown Plaza and Holiday Inn) 
in 2014 had 674,000 rooms in 100 coun- 
tries, 2013 revenues of $1.9 billion, and 
a market value of $9 billion (about 5x). b 



a Se e http://www.airbnb.com/about/about-us. 

b See http://listdose.com/top-10-biggest-hotel- 
chains-in-the-world/ for a list of hotel chains. 
More specific data on rooms and revenues can 
be found in the company annual reports. 



For hotel chains to add rooms, they 
have three options. They can seek rela- 
tionships with investors who want to 
construct new hotels and turn them 
over to their management, get exist- 
ing hotels to switch their management 
companies (such as from Hilton to 
Marriott or vice versa), or build new ho- 
tels themselves. Most hotel chains do 
not own the vast majority of properties 
they manage, so they do not need a lot 
of their own capital to expand. None- 
theless, building new hotels is finan- 
cially risky for the investors, and get- 
ting existing property owners to switch 
allegiances and brand names can be 
difficult and risky as well. 

By contrast, to grow its portfolio, 
which ranges from cheap spare bed- 
rooms to luxury homes for vacation 
rentals, Airbnb relies mostly on the 
power of network effects. It needed 
some inventory to get started and lure 
the first customers. But, as word-of- 
mouth has increased, and as the com- 
pany has advertised more widely (for 
example, you can now find Airbnb ads 
on Expedia.com) , network effects took 
over. More people have offered their 
rooms and more people have used the 
service, which has led to more avail- 
able rooms, more users, more rooms, 



and so forth. Will Airbnb someday be 
as dominant in the lodging business as 
Amazon now is in books and electron- 
ics retailing? Probably not, but the po- 
tential for growth is limited only by the 
power of the Internet as a network — 
and that is pretty big — as well as by 
how competitors respond. 

So how do you compete with Airbnb 
if you are a conventional hotel chain? 
The first thing you do is go to your lo- 
cal government officials and make 
sure that Airbnb is not violating the 
rules for subletting, hotel taxes, insur- 
ance, and other regulations. The play- 
ing field should be level. In the long 
run, though, traditional hotels can 
compete by providing a type and level 
of service that Airbnb cannot match at 
any price. For example, hotel rooms, 
reservations, and other services can be 
much more standardized and reliable 
as well as localized in taste and design. 
Hotel chains can cater to individuals or 
businesses of different sizes and types. 
They can host major events and small 
gatherings. They can connect custom- 
ers to a broad variety of vendors for 
tourism, transportation, and other per- 
sonal or business services, tailored to 
the locality and the occasion. They can 
leverage long histories of relationships 
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with their customers and offer exten- 
sive loyalty programs and discounts. 

Consider the taxi business as an- 
other example. Here, Uber poses a big- 
ger threat to existing companies than 
Airbnb does to hotel chains, except 
perhaps for their lower-end properties. 
Taxis are highly regulated and restrict- 
ed as well as not universally available, 
such as in small or rural communities, 
whereas individually owned cars and 
potential drivers are everywhere. Uber 
got its start in 2009, also in San Fran- 
cisco, as a private luxury car service. It 
then began raising venture capital and 
launched a mobile smartphone app in 
2010 that enables potential customers 
to call for a ride, get a price quote, and 
then accept or reject it. The company 
expanded to UberX in 2012, enabling 
customers to arrange for rides in 
smaller, less expensive cars. Uber also 
now helps individual drivers get loans 
to buy new cars. 10 In June 2014, Uber 
raised an impressive $1.2 billion at a 
valuation that, with the new money, 
totals $18.2 billion. 7 As of September 
2014, Uber had accumulated over $1.5 
billion in venture capital and operates 
in more than 70 cities in 45 countries. 0 

So how do you compete with Uber if 
you are a local taxi company? Again, the 
first thing you do is see if Uber is violat- 
ing regulations for transportation ser- 
vices — insurance, training of drivers, 
and licenses. In some cases, such as in 
Germany, you may file a claim in court 
and win a nationwide ban. 11 But most 
people like the concept of the sharing 
economy because it means greater ac- 
cess to goods and services at lower pric- 
es. In Boston, for example, the number 
of taxi cab licenses ("medallions") was 
established in 1934 at 1,525 and has 
increased only by 300 in subsequent 
decades. 1 The system has created an 
artificial shortage of cabs, even though 
drivers generally work in shifts of three 
per medallion. It took pressure from av- 
erage citizens and intervention by state 
government officials and the courts to 
overcome temporary legal actions that 
restricted Uber's operations. 3,5 

What options other than regula- 
tion are there? Like hotel chains, taxi 
companies can offer a standardized 
level of service and price that Uber will 
not always be able to match. True, the 



c See https://www.uber.com/about. 
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challenge for differentiation is tougher 
in the taxi market, since a car ride is a 
car ride, and does not require the same 
level of discretion as choosing a hotel. 
Nonetheless, traditional enterprises 
should be able to provide more reliable, 
consistent, broader, and safer services 
than sharing-economy competitors. 

There is also nothing to stop tra- 
ditional companies from becoming 
more like their sharing-economy coun- 
terparts. Marriott, for example, is part- 
nering with boutique hotels around 
the world. It offers access to these 
"Autograph Collection" properties 
through its reservation system and loy- 
alty program, which customers can ac- 
cess through the Web on PCs or mobile 
devices. d Maybe this part of its busi- 
ness should grow — a lot. In another 
case, MetroCab Boston has introduced 
a smartphone app that enables poten- 
tial customers to order taxis and pay via 
credit card. 6 Taxi companies can also 
work with local governments to ease 
regulations, expand the number of li- 
censes, and hire more drivers. 

Sharing-economy startups also have 
weaknesses. For example, there can be 
lags in confirming reservations on Airb- 
nb that make it difficult to make defi- 
nite travel plans. And Uber, like airlines 
and some hotels, relies on "dynamic 
pricing." This means prices go up when 
demand is high, such as during rush 
hours or rainstorms. Uber drivers can 
also decline to provide service, such 
as when they do not like the requested 
destination or the rating of the cus- 
tomer (yes, both customers and drivers 
are rated on Uber). These are features 



d Se e http://www.autograph-hotels.marriott.com/. 
e See http://www.boston-cab.com and http:// 
www.metro-cab.com/. 



of the Uber service that taxi companies 
can exploit since they are obligated to 
offer standardized prices and provide 
service to anyone who calls. 

In short, the sharing economy has 
ushered in a new age where underuti- 
lized assets become peer-to-peer servic- 
es for hire, enabled by the Internet and 
smartphones. But there are still many 
uncertainties. Web startups are easy to 
launch but many will not survive once 
their funding runs out. Moreover, net- 
work effects lead to positive feedback 
loops, increasing returns to scale, and 
winner-take-all shakeouts that favor the 
bigger platforms — much like Amazon 
and Google have come to dominate In- 
ternet retailing and search. Airbnb and 
Uber are already big and probably here 
to stay. They are likely to become big- 
ger, better, and more varied in the ser- 
vices they offer. Traditional companies 
in these markets are not likely to go out 
of business, but they cannot stand still. 
They must adapt and compete based on 
their own unique advantages — or they 
will become much diminished versions 
of what they used to be. Q 
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Law and Technology 
A Right to Be Forgotten? 

Searching/or an answer to the question of how much responsibility 
search engine operators should bear for privacy-related issues connected 
to search engine results. 
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Court decisions in the field 
of data privacy rarely make 
a durable impression on the 
general public. And Euro- 
pean court decisions in any 
field rarely cause a stir outside Europe. 
An exception on both counts is the May 
2014 decision by the Court of Justice 
of the European Union (EU) order- 
ing Google to suppress certain Inter- 
net search results for privacy-related 
reasons. 1 Popularly characterized as 
establishing a "right to be forgotten," 
the decision is unlikely to fade quickly 
from public memory, either in Europe 
or many other regions. Since the deci- 
sion was handed down, its merits have 
been debated worldwide. 

Lines of Debate 

Some of the debate has been unneces- 
sarily fueled by misunderstanding of 
the decision, not least regarding the 
right it is said to uphold. Although the 
decision has been commonly flagged 
as establishing a right to be forgotten, 
this is a misnomer. The decision does 
not establish a right to be forgotten. 
Rather, it upholds a qualified right to 
be de-indexed, or, more specifically, a 
qualified right not to figure in a public 
index of search results. Nonetheless, 
when put into effect, the right makes 
certain personal information more dif- 
ficult to find and thus serves, indirect- 
ly, an interest in being forgotten. 

At a very general level, the lines 
of debate over the decision revolve 
around the balance to be drawn be- 
tween privacy interests and free 
speech interests. More particularly, 



the primary issue concerns the degree 
to which information about a person's 
past life ought to be made easily acces- 
sible online even when the informa- 
tion has diminished relevance for as- 
sessing the person's present life and 
would be difficult to find offline. Less 
salient but also significant is the issue 
as to what extent online mechanisms 
for data search and retrieval should 
emulate the standards of the (past) 
offline world. The importance of both 
issues is sharpened in an era when the 
spread and relative indelibility of on- 



line data makes it extremely difficult 
to "let bygones be bygones." 

Both issues obviously call into ques- 
tion the role played by Internet search 
engines, particularly the legal respon- 
sibility the search engine operators 
ought to bear for the search results 
they generate. Google has usually por- 
trayed itself in this respect as merely 
a medium for locating and presenting 
data. And, as such, it has tended to ar- 
gue that it should escape legal liabil- 
ity for privacy-related harms arising 
from the information its search engine 
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helps to disseminate. In May last year, 
the EU court decided otherwise. 

Super Mario vs. Googledom 

The factual background for the court's 
decision is briefly as follows: a Span- 
ish lawyer, Mario Costeja Gonzales, 
had to sell off some of his property 
in insolvency proceedings in the late 
1990s. A Spanish newspaper reported 
on the proceedings at the time, and 
was indeed required to do so under 
Spanish law. Gonzales resolved his 
financial problems, but when the 
newspaper later established an on- 
line service, its reports of the property 
sale became accessible by googling 
Gonzales' name. In 2010, he asked the 
newspaper to remove the information 
from its online service but the news- 
paper refused — a stance subsequent- 
ly vindicated by Spanish authorities. 
He also requested that Google remove 
search results relating to the informa- 
tion concerned. Google's refusal to do 
so led to the litigation that eventually 
ended in it sustaining a serious blow 
before the EU court. 

The essence of the court's deci- 
sion is that European data privacy law 
obliges Google to suppress search re- 
sults revealing personal data that is, 




in the court's words, "inadequate, 
irrelevant or no longer relevant, or 
excessive in relation to the purposes 
of the processing at issue carried out 
by the operator of the search engine." 
This is so even when the data remains 
lawfully published by the websites to 
which the search results point. 

Google as Mere Medium? 

A key question in the litigation was 
Google's status as a search engine 
operator under European data pri- 
vacy law. In particular, was Google to 
be regarded as a "controller" of the 
personal data inhering in the links 
indexed by its search engine? The 
controller role kicks in when the en- 
tity concerned helps to determine 
the means and ends of data process- 
ing, and it enhances the entity's legal 
responsibilities for the data. Google 
argued it could not be a controller 
since it is, in effect, merely acting in 
a robotic capacity and exercises neg- 
ligible control over the content of 
search results. The court disagreed. It 
thereby cast upon Google a raft of du- 
ties under European data privacy law. 
One such duty, the court held, is to 
effectuate justified requests to sup- 
press search results in which certain 
types of personal data inhere. 

Competing Interests 

In holding Google to account, the 
court rightly paid little regard to the 
company's successful business mod- 
el. Google's economic interests were 
judged as secondary to the data pri- 
vacy rights of the persons who figure 
in search engine results. 

As for free speech interests, the 
court acknowledged that these must 
be taken into due regard when assess- 
ing whether search results ought to 
be suppressed. And it stated that sup- 
pression requests may be trumped by 
"the preponderant interest of the gen- 
eral public in having ... access to the 
information in question." Yet, apart 
from observing the heightened risks 
to data privacy owing to the Internet's 
capacity to make search results ubiq- 
uitous, the court was remarkably si- 
lent about the broad implications of 
its decision for use of the Internet as a 
global communications network. For 
this, the court has justifiably attracted 
much criticism. 
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One such implication is the deci- 
sion's potential to exacerbate 'Bal- 
kanization' of the Internet by accen- 
tuating regional differences in what 
information can be easily accessed 
online. Indeed, following the deci- 
sion, Google has been suppressing 
search results generated through its 
European domains but not through 
google.com or its other non-Euro- 
pean domains. 2 It is questionable, 
though, whether the decision permits 
this practice. 

The court also failed to address 
the practical consequences of the de- 
indexation right. Over the first five 
months after the decision was handed 
down, Google received approximately 
143,000 de-indexation requests relat- 
ed to 491,000 links. 2 Yet, the court's 
decision ignores the problem of how 
to effectuate efficiently but fairly these 
requests and the thousands more that 
will follow. It gives scant guidance on 
the assessment criteria that ought to 
apply. And it overlooks the issue as to 
whether a search engine operator is 
suitably placed to engage in the deli- 
cate balancing exercises that such as- 
sessments frequently require. These 
omissions have rightly amplified irri- 
tation with the decision. 

Nonetheless, Google and other 
major search engine operators are far 
from being 'babes in the woods' in this 
area. They already have experience 
in handling massive amounts of de- 
indexation requests related to alleged 
infringement of intellectual prop- 
erty rights. While the assessments re- 
quired by those sorts of requests are 
qualitatively different from privacy- 
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related assessments, the logistics are 
similar. And European data protection 
authorities have shown willingness 
to assist — for instance, in drawing up 
guidelines to ensure consistency in as- 
sessing de-indexation requests. 

The Decision in Context 

The Gonzales case is not the first 
time the EU court has fired across 
the path of Internet-related technol- 
ogy deployment. Two years earlier, it 
shot down two proposals in Belgium 
to employ deep packet inspection 
aimed at preventing copyright in- 
fringement through peer-to-peer file 
sharing. 3 The Gonzales case, though, 
is the first time the court has fired 
directly at a commonly used Internet 
mechanism. It is also the first time it 
has fired, albeit more indirectly, at a 
basic element of the eminently suc- 
cessful "Internet economy." 

Yet, for those who have followed 
the development of the court's juris- 
prudence on data privacy over the last 
decade, the decision in the Gonzales 
case is not unexpected. The court has 
been increasingly prepared to subject 
data-processing operations that affect 
privacy to stringent proportionality as- 
sessments. This reflects the fact that, 
under EU law, protection of personal 
data is a fundamental right in itself. b 
Thus, data privacy must be treated 
on an equal par with other important 
human rights, such as freedom of ex- 
pression. Another factor, though one 
less recognized, is a long-running 
strand of scepticism within European 
data privacy law toward fully automat- 
ed decisions that impinge on personal 
interests. We see this scepticism man- 
ifested, for example, in the 1995 EU 
Data Protection Directive, which gives 
a person the qualified right to object 
to certain types of fully automated 
decision-making processes that are 
based on profiles of their character. 0 



a See its judgments of November 24, 2011 in 
Case C-70/10, Scarlet Extended v Societe beige 
des auteurs, compositeurs et editeurs SCRL (SA- 
BAM) and its judgment of February 16, 2012 in 
Case C-360/10, SABAM v Netlog. 

b See Article 8 of the Charter of Fundamental 
Rights of the European Union [2010] OJ 
C83/389; Article 16 of the Treaty on the 
Functioning of the European Union [2010] 
OJC83/47. 

c See Article 1 5 of the Directive. 



Such scepticism made it more diffi- 
cult for Google to legitimize its search 
engine operations as value-neutral, 
robotic applications of algorithms. 

The rhetorical battlelines over the 
decision's pros and cons have largely 
followed the transatlantic divide. This 
far from surprising. The relation- 
ship between the U.S. and Europe has 
long been plagued by disagreement 
over regulatory policy on data priva- 
cy. Although sharing some common 
ground, U.S. and European approach- 
es to data privacy regulation diverge 
significantly. The U.S. approach is gen- 
erally less restrictive than the Europe- 
an. Transatlantic tensions in the field 
have simmered over the last 30 years. 
They are now close to a boil as the EU 
considers introducing a new General 
Data Protection Regulation to replace 
the 1995 Directive. The proposed Reg- 
ulation, which is intended to be ad- 
opted later this year, contains a num- 
ber of controversial rights, including 
an enhanced right of data erasure that 
has been trumpeted (somewhat mis- 
leadingly) by the European Commis- 
sion as a 'right to be forgotten'. Some 
U.S. government officials have warned 
of a new trade war if certain rights in 
the proposed Regulation, such as the 
putative right to be forgotten, are not 
watered down. 3 

However, the fate of the proposed 
Regulation is tied to the mast of the 
EU court's case law on fundamen- 
tal rights. And the judgment in the 
Gonzales case has tightened those 
ropes. Thus, we are unlikely to see in 
the near future any significant dimin- 
ishment — at least formally — of Eu- 
rope's de-indexation dig-in. Q 
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When more work means less done. 



So, how full is your in-box? 
How many tasks on your to- 
do list? Take a look at that 
calendar — any open spac- 
es? No? That's good, isn't 
it? The more work that is in the hopper, 
the more must be getting done, right? 
Empty spaces in the plan means less is 
being achieved, right? Well, maybe not. 

It seems to be an axiom of modern 
projects that for every project team 
member, every minute of every day 
should be filled with assigned tasks. 
I know project managers who boast 
of loading themselves and their sub- 
ordinates with way more than 100% 
of available time. It is not uncommon 
for people to be juggling 10 or 20 tasks 
concurrently. As one who admits to 
poor multitasking capability, I have 
always thought there is a downside to 
having too much on one's plate at one 
time. But it is difficult to argue against 
this overloading of effort when the 
equation is more work on the task list 
means more gets done. But is that true? 

If You Do This, You Don't Do That 

One of the simplest ways to look at this 
is: if I am working on this task, I am not 
working on that task. That task is wait- 
ing. Of course, I am working on this task 
because it is the most important, it is 
the most critical. To me. But what are 
the consequences of the pending work? 
Who and what is waiting on that? And 
what is happening while they wait? 

In any project, tasks and products 
have dependencies; some work can- 
not be properly done until prior work 




is under way or completed. Attempt- 
ing the dependent work before its 
upstream dependency is resolved can 
result in rework ranging from a small 
percentage of the original task effort to 
more than 100% when the erroneous 
work has to be undone and the correct 
work redone. 

The Random Plan 

In software development, project plan- 
ning is often viewed as a definitive pre- 



diction that charts the future of the 
project, rather like laying down track 
for a railroad. If the plan is "good" the 
project will follow it unerringly like a 
train on rails. Project failures are often 
laid at the door of planning — project 
failure must be planning failure. This 
philosophy holds that, if planning 
is good, more planning is better and 
more planning will make your project 
succeed. This might be true for highly 
deterministic activities, tasks that are 
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predictable and do not vary from their 
expected course, and tasks that are not 
subject to volatile internal and external 
forces. Unfortunately, that does not de- 
scribe most software projects. 

While a plan might provide an 
overall roadmap for a project, and is 
certainly necessary for project staff- 
ing and resource allocation, to some 
extent all projects deviate from their 
initial plan. Elements of the plan and 
the dependencies between tasks often 
operate somewhat unpredictably and 
even randomly. 

Driving to Work 

Rather than a train on tracks, a better 
metaphor is driving to work. While we 
might have a chosen route, we may also 
encounter road construction, heavy 
traffic, or an accident. When this hap- 
pens we do not just stick to our origi- 
nal plan, we adjust our route based on 
the latest information. Construction 
and traffic might be predictable but ac- 
cidents are not. So it is with projects: 
some things we can know in advance 
if we do sufficient research, for other 
issues we might make an educated 
probabilistic guess, while other stuff 
just happens and must be dealt with as 
best we can if and when it happens. 

Items in Queue 

When some percentage of our work- 
load is driven by random events, we 
can suggest certain characteristics 
of the way our tasks are done and not 
done. Operating at high levels of com- 
mitted time (what queuing theory calls 
"capacity utilization") causes negative 
effects. One of these is the number of 
tasks that will typically be in queues 
waiting to be worked. 

If the capacity utilization is given 
by p (the Greek letter rho), then the 
percentage of time work will "arrive" 
but not be able to be worked is simply 
(1 - p). So if we have 95% utilization 
and something urgent comes along, 
there is only one chance in 20 that it 
can be worked right away. It will have 
to go into the work queue and wait 
for its turn. Simple work queues can 
be considered to have: random work 
arrival (as unexpected work tends to 
be); variable time to complete the 
newly arrived work; single tasking, 
where a person can really only work 
on one thing at a time; and a really 
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large in-box where we could have an 
arbitrarily large number of things 
waiting to be done. These are all ap- 
proximations of real project situa- 
tions and I will deal with the differ- 
ences in a later column. But even this 
simple queue model gives us insights 
into how queues affect our productiv- 
ity and our throughput. For instance, 
the number of items in the queue 
is given by p 2 /(l - p). With a utiliza- 
tion of 80% of available capacity, we 
might have one thing being worked 
and around three things not being 
worked, Push this utilization to 95% 
and there will be 18 things not being 
worked. At 98% unworked items are 
up around 48. That is a lot of things 
not being done. When tasks are de- 
pendent in projects and work queues 
are large, each of these things not 
being done may have downstream 
effects — there is work in the project 
that is simply waiting on work that is 
currently stuck in someone's email 
in-box. 

Less Important Tasks 

When important tasks with down- 
stream dependencies are deferred, 
people work on less-important tasks. 
This means their more-important tasks 
are also delayed and there is a snowball 
effect on the project. Bit by bit, these 
more-important tasks are sidelined, 
critical paths lengthened, and the 
project slips. Unfortunately, the clas- 
sic project management response to a 
project that is slipping is to pile on the 
work under the assumption that more 
work means more is getting done. But 
when piling on causes the work queues 
to get bigger, the opposite may be true. 
This is a factor that contributes to 
Brooks' Law: Adding manpower to a late 
software project makes it later. 1 

The very high utilization levels to 



which project managers load their peo- 
ple can only work in fully deterministic 
systems — systems where the work that 
needs to be done, when it will be done, 
by whom, and how long it will take to 
complete is completely predefined and 
invariant. 2 This does not describe the 
business of software at all. 

The solutions that projects try 
may actually compound the problem. 
Queuing theory shows that loading up 
on the tasks makes the work queues 
worse. Throwing more people at a 
project is ineffective or detrimental. 
Replanning can work, but in volatile 
situations the constant replanning 
effort itself only adds to the workload 
and the planning churn itself slows 
down the project. There are other 
things we can try. 

Measure Queues, Relax Loading 

Most mature projects measure when 
tasks are done and what they cost to 
do; but these are trailing indicators. 
If we expect a task to take 40 hours 
we usually learn it actually takes 80 
hours after the task has overrun and 
the downstream damage has already 
occurred. Using two cooperative ap- 
proaches we should be able to better 
manage our throughput on projects: 

► Intentionally plan for less- 
than-100% task loading. Effectively 
managed, the unblocked time a proj- 
ect would allocate is a workload buffer 
that can absorb the variation in tasks 
effort and task priority when unpre- 
dicted events occur. 

► Measure our work queues; keep 
track, not only of what is being done, but 
what is not being done and how long 
the uncompleted task lists are becoming. 

The measurement and control of 
our nondeterministic work queues 
might be one aspect of project man- 
agement that traditional approaches 
have traditionally neglected and that 
would help balance an unbalanced 
work flow. Q 
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Historical Reflections 
The Tears of 
Donald Knuth 

Has the history of computing taken a tragic turn? 



Thomas Haigh 



In this column I will be look- 
ing at the changing relation- 
ship between the discipline 
of computer science and the 
growing body of scholarly work 
on the history of computing, beginning 
with a recent plea made by renowned 
computer scientist Donald Knuth. This 
provides an opportunity to point you 
toward some interesting recent work 
on the history of computer science and 
to think more broadly about what the 
history of computing is, who is writing 
it, and for whom they are writing. 

Last year historians of computing 
heard an odd rumor: that Knuth had 
given the Kailath lecture at Stanford 
University and spent the whole time 
talking about us. Its title, "Let's Not 
Dumb Down the History of Computer 
Science," was certainly intriguing, and 
its abstract confirmed that some force- 
ful positions were being taken. a The 
online video eventually showed some- 
thing remarkable: his lecture focused 
on a single paper, Martin Campbell- 
Kelly's 2007 "The History of the History 
of Software." 613 Reading it had deeply 
saddened Knuth, who "finished read- 
ing it only with great difficulty" through 
his tear-stained glasses. 

What Knuth Said 

Knuth began by announcing that, de- 
spite an aversion to confrontation, he 



a See http://kailathlecture.stanford.edu/fea- 
tured speaker.html#abstract bio. 

b The video is posted at http : //kailathle cture . 
stanford.edu/2014KailathLecture.html. 



would be "flaming" historians of com- 
puting. This, he worried "could turn 
out to be the biggest mistake of my 
life." The bout might nevertheless be 
seen as a mismatch. Knuth is among 
the world's most celebrated computer 
scientists, renowned for his ongoing 
project to classify and document fami- 
lies of algorithms in The Art of Com- 
puter Programming and for his creation 
of the TeX computerized typesetting 
system ubiquitous within computer 
science and mathematics. Campbell- 
Kelly has a similar prominence within 



the much smaller community of histo- 
rians of computing but, even by Google 
Scholar's generous definitions, the 
paper that saddened Knuth has been 
cited only nine times. 

Knuth then enumerated his motiva- 
tions, as a computer scientist, to read 
the history of science. First, reading 
history helped him to understand the 
process of discovery. Second, under- 
standing the difficulty and false starts 
experienced by brilliant historical sci- 
entists in making discoveries that spe- 
cialists now find obvious helped him to 




Donald Knuth. 
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see what made concepts challenging to 
students and thus to become a "much 
better writer and teacher." Third, ap- 
preciating the historical contribution 
of non-Western scientists helped in 
"celebrating the contributions of many 
cultures." Fourth, history is the craft of 
telling stories, which is "the best way to 
teach, to explain something." Fifth, the 
biographies of scientists teach tactics 
for a successful and rewarding career. 
Sixth, history teaches how human ex- 
perience has changed over time. As hu- 
mans we should care about that. 

Knuth also identified some special 
contributions to the history of science 
that professionally trained historians 
are uniquely well placed to make. We 
are good at "smoking out" primary 
sources and putting historical activities 
in the context of broader timelines. He 
also appreciates our ability to translate 
papers written in languages that he can- 
not himself read. He finds attempts at 
historical analysis "probably the least 
interesting" aspects of our papers but 
appreciates lengthy quotations from 
primary sources. 

Things then headed in a less posi- 
tive direction. Knuth explained that 
Campbell-Kelly had centered his paper 
on a table of important works related 
to the history of software published 
between 1967 and 2004. It coded the 
predominant approaches into four cat- 
egories — one of which was technical — 
to demonstrate the technical approach 
had been dominant until about 1990, 
dwindling thereafter and vanishing 
altogether after 1997. Campbell-Kelly 
characterized this as an "evolution" 
away from "technical histories" of the 
"low-hanging-fruit variety" written by 
Knuth and other "outstanding techni- 
cal experts" that were "constrained, 
excessively technical, and lacking in 
breadth of vision." 

Knuth had previously viewed Camp- 
bell-Kelly as a kindred spirit but had 
now been granted a glimpse of "what 
historians say when they're talking to 
historians instead of when they're talk- 
ing to people like me." Without paus- 
ing to dry his glasses he had written to 
Campbell-Kelly to accuse him of hav- 
ing "lost faith in the notion that com- 
puter science is actually scientific." 

The shift described by Campbell- 
Kelly reflected a change in the popula- 
tion of scholars writing the history of 



So why is the history 
of computer science 
not being written 
in the volume 
it deserves, or 
the manner favored 
by Knuth? 



computing. Many of the senior com- 
puting figures of the 1970s worked to 
preserve the history of the 1940s and 
early 1950s, starting with a number of 
"pioneer days" and workshops orga- 
nized. The most important of these was 
held at Los Alamos National Laboratory 
in 1976. 15 Most of the 90 participants 
included in the group photograph of 
attendees were computer pioneers of 
the 1940s. Knuth himself contributed 
a detailed history of the first tools for 
"automatic programming" (assem- 
blers and compilers). He was one of 
a handful of interested younger com- 
puter scientists who entered the field in 
the 1950s, which also included Edsger 
Dijkstra and Brian Randell, a systems 
programmer turned academic who 
had assembled an important collection 
of reprinted historical documents. At 
the conference were only a handful of 
trained historians. The editorial board 
of Annals of the History of Computing, 
which began in 1979 as a publication of 
AFIPS, a long-defunct umbrella group 
for professional computing societies, 
had a similar makeup. As graduate stu- 
dents in history and history of science 
programs began to write dissertations 
on computer-related topics they even- 
tually inverted the ratio of trained his- 
torians to computer scientists, though 
the journal continues to publish a sig- 
nificant number of papers by computer 
scientists and technical experts. 

In his lecture Knuth worried that 
a "dismal trend" in historical work 
meant that "all we get nowadays is 
dumbed down" through the elimina- 
tion of technical detail. According to 
Knuth "historians of math have always 
faced the fact that they won't be able to 
please everybody." He feels that other 
historians of science have succumbed 



to "the delusion that ... an ordinary per- 
son can understand physics ..." 

I am going to tell you why Knuth' s 
tears were misguided, or at least misdi- 
rected, but first let me stress that histo- 
rians of computing deeply appreciate 
his conviction that our mission is of pro- 
found importance. Indeed, one distin- 
guished historian of computing recently 
asked me what he could do to get flamed 
by Knuth. Knuth has been engaged for 
decades with history. This is not one of 
his passionate interests outside com- 
puter science, such as his project read- 
ing verses 3:16 of different books of the 
Bible. Knuth's core work on computer 
programming reflects a historical sensi- 
bility, as he tracks down the origin and 
development of algorithms and recon- 
structs the development of thought in 
specific areas. For years advertisements 
for IEEE Annals of the History of Comput- 
ing, where Campbell-Kelly's paper was 
published, relied on a quote from Knuth 
that it was the only publication he read 
from cover to cover. With the freedom to 
choose a vital topic for a distinguished 
lecture Knuth chose to focus on history 
rather than one of his better-known sci- 
entific enthusiasms such as literate pro- 
gramming or his progress with The Art of 
Computer Programming. 

Computing vs. Computer Science 

Here is where I part ways with Knuth's 
interpretation. Campbell-Kelly's ar- 
ticle was "The History of the History of 
Software," not "The History of the His- 
tory of Computer Science." Knuth's 
complaint that historians have been 
led astray by fads and pursuit of a mass 
audience into "dumbed down" history 
reflects an assumption that computer 
science is the whole of computing, 
or at least the only part in which his- 
torians can find important questions 
about software. This conflated the 
history of computing with the history 
of computer science. Distinguished 
computer scientists are prone to blur 
their own discipline, and in particu- 
lar few dozen elite programs, with 
the much broader field of computing. 
The tools and ideas produced by com- 
puter scientists underpin all areas of 
IT and make possible the work carried 
out by network technicians, business 
analysts, help desk workers, and Ex- 
cel programmers. That does not make 
those workers computer scientists. 
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The U.S. alone is estimated to have 
more than 10 million "information 
technology workers," which is about 
a hundred times more than the ACM's 
membership. Vint Cerf has warned in 
Communications that even the popula- 
tion of "professional programmers" 
dwarfs the association's member- 
ship. 7 ACM's share of the IT workforce 
has been in decline for a half-centu- 
ry, despite efforts begun back in the 
1960s and 1970s by leaders such as 
Walter Carlson and Herb Grosch to 
broaden its appeal. 

Computing is much bigger than 
computer science, and so the history 
of computing is much bigger than the 
history of computer science. Yet Knuth 
treated Campbell-Kelly's book on the 
business history of the software in- 
dustry (accurately subtitled "a history 
of the software industry") and all the 
rest of the history of computing as part 
of "the history of computer science." 4 
Others have written about the history 
of computer use in life insurance and 
other areas of business, the history of 
cybernetics, the history of the semicon- 
ductor industry, the history of punched 
card machines, the history of the IT 
workforce, the history of computer- 
producing companies such as IBM, 
the use and development of comput- 
ers in particular countries, the history 
of the personal computer, and the his- 
tory of computer usage in particular 
areas of scientific practice such as bio- 
medicine. To call such work "dumbed 
down" history of computer science, 
rather than smart history of many oth- 
er things, is to misunderstand both the 
intentions and the accomplishments 
of its authors. 

The truth is that regrettably little 
history of computer science, whether 
dumb or deep, has been written by 
trained historians even though the his- 
tory of computing literature as a whole 
has been expanding rapidly. Consider 
our output between 1990 and 2010. 
Michael Mahoney, a historian of sci- 
ence and mathematics at Princeton 
University, worked on a narrative his- 
tory of theoretical computer science 
but ultimately produced only a set of 
provocative but schematic papers. 13 
Mahoney was also interested in the 
history of software engineering, and 
several other historians have discussed 
the 1968 NATO Conference on Soft- 



ware Engineering at which that field 
was launched. Eminent sociologist 
of science Donald MacKenzie worked 
on the history of formal methods and 
its relationship to the development of 
computer technology. 1112 Two books 
explored the history of DARPA and 
its role in shaping the development 
of computer science and technology, 
though Knuth would not approve of 
their institutional focus. 1719 William 
Aspray wrote several papers on the his- 
tory of NSF support for computing 2 and 
a book on John von Neumann. 1 A com- 
plete list would be longer, but not that 
much longer. 

Historical Careers in 
Computer Science 

So why is the history of computer sci- 
ence not being written in the volume 
it deserves, or the manner favored by 
Knuth? I am, at heart, a social histo- 
rian of science and technology and so 
my analysis of the situation is ground- 
ed in disciplinary and institutional fac- 
tors. Books of this kind would demand 
years of expert research and sell a few 
hundred copies. They would thus be 
authored by those not expected to sup- 
port themselves with royalties, primar- 
ily academics. 

Academic careers are profoundly 
shaped by the disciplinary communi- 
ties in which they develop. Throughout 
their training, scholars are socialized 
into the culture of their field and pick 
up a wealth of tacit and explicit knowl- 
edge on what is expected of them. 
They learn how to select a research 
project, what kinds of work are no- 
ticed and which are ignored, what style 
to write in, how to structure a paper, 
which professors are respected, what 
search committees and grant review 
panels are looking for. This continues 
throughout their careers, as they aspire 
to prestigious awards, named chairs, 
or favors from the Dean. Whether they 
realize it or not, successful academics 
have internalized the rules of the game 
played in their particular field. 

The history of computer science 
might be undertaken from two disci- 
plinary base camps within academia: 
computer science and the history 
of science. Someone whose primary 
training is in history will naturally see 
the history of computing differently 
from someone whose disciplinary loy- 



alty is to computer science. They will 
choose different topics and explore 
them in different ways for different 
audiences. For different reasons, out- 
lined below, neither group has shown 
much interest in supporting work of 
the kind favored by Knuth. That is why 
it has rarely been written. 

Prospects within 
the History of Science 

The history of science is a kind of his- 
tory, which is in turn part of the hu- 
manities. Some historians of science 
are specialists within broad history 
departments, and others work in spe- 
cialized programs devoted to science 
studies or to the history of science, 
technology, or medicine. In both set- 
tings, historians judge the work of pro- 
spective colleagues by the standards of 
history, not those of computer science. 
There are no faculty jobs earmarked for 
scholars with doctoral training in the 
history of computing, still less in the 
history of computer science. The per- 
sistently brutal state of the humanities 
job market means that search commit- 
tees can shortlist candidates precisely 
fitting whatever obscure combination 
of geographical area, time period, and 
methodological approaches are de- 
sired. So a bright young scholar aspir- 
ing to a career teaching and research- 
ing the history of computer science 
would need to appear to a humanities 
search committee as an exceptionally 
well qualified historian of the variety 
being sought (perhaps a specialist in 
gender studies or the history of capi- 
talism) who happens to work on topics 
related to computing. 

This, more than anything else, 
explains the rise of the broad and 
non-technical approaches decried by 
Knuth. Work in the history of com- 
puting has been seen by most in the 
humanities as dull and provincial, ex- 
cessively technical and devoid of big 
historical ideas. Whereas fields such as 
environmental history have produced 
widely recognized classics that con- 
vince non-specialists of the scholarly 
potential, historians of computing are 
still inching toward broad acceptance 
of their relevance. The roles Knuth out- 
lined for them would not serve them 
well as they were essentially those of 
the research assistant: gather primary 
materials, translate them if necessary, 
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Historical work on computing as a contribution to computer science versus as a 
contribution to a subfield of history or social science studies. 




Historical work on 
computing framed primarily 
as a contribution 
to computer science. 


Common in the 1970s and 1980s, 
Less so today. 


Almost impossible to accomplish 
(Campbell-Kelly's early work 
being an exception). 


Historical work on computing 
framed primarily as a 
contribution to a subfield of 
history or science studies. 


Fairly common, particularly for 
trained historians of computing 
working outside academia or in 
fields where history is not seen 
as central. 


Increasingly common, with 
hopeful signs for further growth. 




Historical work on computing 
as a secondary interest or 
activity during retirement. 


Historical work on 
computing as the major 
focus of a scholarly career, 
for which one is hired 
or promoted. 





and make them available to computer 
scientists who will do the analysis. 

Current enthusiasm for the "digital 
humanities" and the inescapable im- 
portance of computing to the modern 
world could provide opportunities. 
One day humanities search commit- 
tees might even seek out historians of 
computing, but only those whose work 
engages with and appeals to scholars 
who themselves know nothing of com- 
puter science. In the meantime many 
scholars with doctorates in the his- 
tory of computing have found work in 
museums or in academic employment 
outside both history and computer sci- 
ence, for example, in business schools, 
information schools, or specialist pro- 
grams such as engineering education. 
These positions pose their own dis- 
ciplinary challenges, but for obvious 
reasons provide few incentives to study 
the history of computer science. 

Prospects within Computer Science 

Thus the kind of historical work Knuth 
would like to read would have to be writ- 
ten by computer scientists themselves. 
Some disciplines support careers spent 
teaching history to their students and 
writing history for their practitioners. 
Knuth himself holds up the history of 
mathematics as an example of what 
the history of computing should be. 
It is possible to earn a Ph.D. within 
some mathematics departments by 
writing a historical thesis (euphemis- 
tically referred to as an "expository" 
approach). Such departments have 
also been known to hire, tenure, and 
promote scholars whose research is 
primarily historical. Likewise medical 
schools, law schools, and a few busi- 



ness schools have hired and trained his- 
torians. A friend involved in a history of 
medicine program recently told me that 
its Ph.D. students are helped to shape 
their work and market themselves dif- 
ferently depending on whether they are 
seeking jobs in medical schools or in 
history programs. In other words, some 
medical schools and mathematics de- 
partments have created a demand for 
scholars working on the history of their 
disciplines and in response a supply of 
such scholars has arisen. 

As Knuth himself noted toward the 
end of his talk, computer science does 
not offer such possibilities. As far as 
I am aware no computer science de- 
partment in the U.S. has ever hired as a 
faculty member someone who wrote a 
Ph.D. on a historical topic within com- 
puter science, still less someone with a 
Ph.D. in history. I am also not aware of 
anyone in the U.S. having been tenured 
or promoted within a computer science 
department on the basis of work on the 
history of computer science. Campbell- 
Kelly, now retired, did both things (earn- 
ing his Ph.D. in computer science un- 
der Randell's direction) but he worked 
in England where reputable computer 
science departments have been more 
open to "fuzzy" topics than their Ameri- 
can counterparts. Neither are the review 
processes and presentation formats at 
prestigious computer conferences well 
suited for the presentation of historical 
work. Nobody can reasonably expect to 
build a career within computer science 
by researching its history. 

In its early days the history of com- 
puting was studied primarily by those 
who had already made their careers 
and could afford to indulge pursuing 



historical interests from tenured posi- 
tions or to dabble after retirement. De- 
spite some worthy initiatives, such as 
the efforts of the ACM History Commit- 
tee to encourage historical projects, 
the impulse to write technical history 
has not spread widely among younger 
generations of distinguished and se- 
cure computer scientists. 

To summarize, the upper-right 
quadrant in the accompanying table 
is essentially empty. It reflects his- 
torical work forming the backbone of 
a scholarly career and intended as a 
contribution to computer science. I 
share Knuth' s regret that the technical 
history of computer science is greatly 
understudied. The main cause is that 
computer scientists have lost interest 
in preserving the intellectual heritage 
of their own discipline. It is not, as 
Knuth implies, that Campbell-Kelly 
is representative of a broader trend 
of individual researchers deciding to 
stop writing one kind of history and to 
devote a fixed pool of talent to writing 
another kind instead. There is no zero 
sum game here. More work by profes- 
sionally trained historians on social, 
institutional, and cultural aspects of 
computing does not have to mean less 
work by computer scientists them- 
selves. They cannot count on history 
departments to do this for them, and 
I hope Knuth's lament motivates a few 
to follow his lead in this area. Not sim- 
ply because Knuth did it — few com- 
puter scientists have emulated him 
by procuring their own domestic pipe 
organs — but because his commitment 
to the intellectual history of computer 
science makes a powerful argument 
that historical knowledge of a particu- 
lar kind is a prerequisite for deep tech- 
nical understanding. 

Reopening the Black Box 

I will end on a positive note. In his pa- 
per, Campbell-Kelly offered a "bio- 
graphical mea culpa" for his own early 
work that he now reads with a "mild 
flush of embarrassment." He came to 
see his erstwhile enthusiasm for tech- 
nical history as a youthful indiscretion 
and his conversion to business history 
as an act of redemption, paralleling his 
own development and that of the field 
in a way that relied implicitly on a rather 
unfashionable conceptualization of his- 
tory as progress along a fixed trajectory. 
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Contrary both to Knuth's despair 
and to Campbell-Kelly's story of a 
march of progress away from techni- 
cal history, some scholars with for- 
mal training in history and philoso- 
phy have been turning to topics with 
more direct connections to computer 
science over the past few years. Lies- 
beth De Mol and Maarten Bullynck 
have been working to engage the his- 
tory and philosophy of mathematics 
with issues raised by early computing 
practice and to bring computer scien- 
tists into more contact with historical 
work. 3 Working with like-minded col- 
leagues, they helped to establish a new 
Commission for the History and Phi- 
losophy of Computing within the In- 
ternational Union of the History and 
Philosophy of Science. Edgar Daylight 
has been interviewing famous com- 
puter scientists, Knuth included, and 
weaving their remarks into fragments 
of a broader history of computer sci- 
ence. 8 Matti Tedre has been working 
on the historical shaping of comput- 
er science and its development as a 
discipline. 22 The history of Algol was 
a major focus of the recent European 
Science Foundation project Software 
for Europe. Algol, as its developers 
themselves have observed, was im- 
portant not only for pioneering new 
capabilities such as recursive func- 
tions and block structures, but as a 
project bringing together a number 
of brilliant research-minded systems 
programmers from different coun- 
tries at a time when computer science 
had yet to coalesce as a discipline. 0 
Pierre Mounier-Kuhn has looked 
deeply into the institutional history of 
computer science in France and its re- 
lationship to the development of the 
computer industry. 16 

Stephanie Dick, who recently 
earned her Ph.D. from Harvard, has 
been exploring the history of artifi- 
cial intelligence with close attention 
to technical aspects such as the de- 
velopment and significance of the 
linked list data structure/ Rebecca 
Slayton, another Harvard Ph.D., has 
written about the engagement of 



c IEEE Annals of the History of Computing 36, 4 
(Oct.-Dec. 2014) is a special issue based on 
this work. 

d Dick had earlier published "AfterMath: The 
Work of Proof in the Age of HumanMachine 
Collaboration," Isisl02, 3 (Sept. 2011), 494-505. 
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prominent computer scientists with 
the debate on the feasibility of the 
"Star Wars" missile defense system; 
her thesis has been published as an 
MIT Press book. 20 At Princeton, Kse- 
nia Tatarchenko recently completed 
a dissertation on the USSR's flagship 
Akademgorodok Computer Center 
and its relationship to Western com- 
puter science. 21 British researcher 
Mark Priestley has written a deep and 
careful exploration of the history of 
computer architecture and its rela- 
tionship to ideas about computation 
and logic. 18 1 have worked with Priestly 
to explore the history of ENIAC, look- 
ing in great detail at the functioning 
and development of what we believe 
to be the first modern computer pro- 
gram ever executed. 9 Our research 
engaged with some of the earliest his- 
torical work on computing, including 
Knuth's own examination of John von 
Neumann's first sketch of a modern 
computer program 10 and Campbell- 
Kelly's technical papers on early pro- 
gramming techniques. 5 

Most of this new work is aimed pri- 
marily at historians, philosophers, or 
science studies specialists rather 
than computer scientists. However, it 
does not shy away from engagement 
with the specifics of computer tech- 
nology or the detailed workings of 
the computer science community, re- 
introducing technical analysis along 
with continued attention to social, 
cultural, and institutional factors. 
Some of it may confirm Campbell- 
Kelly's prediction that the field will 
move toward "holistic" work integrat- 
ing different approaches. 



The history of computer science 
retains an important place within the 
diverse and growing field of the his- 
tory of computing. Work of the par- 
ticular kind preferred by Knuth will 
flourish only if his colleagues in com- 
puter science are willing to produce, 
reward, or commission it. I never- 
theless hope he will continue to find 
much value in the work of historians 
and that we will rarely give him cause 
to reach for his handkerchief. Q 
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Viewpoint 

Wearables: Has the Age of 
Smartwatches Finally Arrived? 

Time will tell if smartwatches will find their niche. 




The idea of strapping a 
computer to one's wrist is 
not new. By the middle of 
the 20 th century there were 
plenty of examples of this 
in science fiction and the 1970s saw 
the first LED and LCD watches such as 
Pulsar NL C81. Intel's Gordon Moore 
famously bought the Microma digital 
watch company, hoping to develop a 
more powerful wrist-mounted com- 
puter. However, the technology was 
expensive at the time and not pow- 
erful enough to provide much more 
functionality than non-digital watch- 
es. Therefore, similar efforts, such as 
the Fossil wrist PDA and IBM/Citizen 
WatchPad also failed. 

In the last century, the wristwatch re- 
placed the pocket watch as a more con- 
venient place to get at time information 
quickly. More recently, the ubiquity and 
functionality of mobile phones (which 
can also display the time) caused many 
to abandon the wristwatch as redun- 
dant jewelry and go back to what is ef- 
fectively a pocket watch. 

Now after more than 40 years of 
technological improvements, smart- 
watches seem to be heading in the 
same direction as mobile phones: mul- 
tiple functionalities. Smartwatches are 
not only a chronograph, but can also be 
a general-purpose, networked comput- 
er with an array of sensors. Moreover, 
they have followed a familiar pattern in 
technological trends: the concept has 
been around for long time, but it took 
longer for the technology to advance 
enough for proper implementation. 



Recent advances in miniaturization 
and diminishing costs in battery, pro- 
cessor, sensor, and communication 
technologies are now enabling smart- 
watches to move from the specialist 
market to the mainstream. 

To gain an overview of the research 
potential and technological impacts 
of these devices, we provide a brief de- 
scription of the current market. Based 
on the current market status, literature 
reviews, and reviews of smartphone 
technology, we can identify both re- 
strictions and advantages of smart- 
watches — and from this highlight the 
research challenges and opportunities 
associated with smartwatches. 

Market Demand and Direction 

In May 2012, the Pebble watch de- 
signers had one of the most success- 



ful campaigns in the history of crowd 
funding at the time. a The Pebble story 
is evidence of a huge market demand 
for such technology. Generator re- 
search predicts this market will grow 
to 214 million units by 2018. b 

The Pebble is not the first modern 
smartwatch; it was preceded by Sony's 
SmartWatch. However, because Sony's 
device relied on its Bluetooth connec- 
tion to act as a complementary inter- 
face to compatible Sony smartphones, 
the Pebble could be considered the 
first fully independent smartwatch. 

Large-scale consumer electronics 
manufacturers have begun to release 
their own smartwatches or define speci- 
fications for their future smartwatches. 



a See http://kck.st/18KLHqM 
b Se e http://bit.ly/lybRoEm 
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Some, such as Samsung and Sony, have 
started to launch smartwatches as a 
complementary interface for their mo- 
bile devices (smartphone or tablet) while 
others are adopting a hybrid approach. 
For example, the Android Wear watch 
requires an Android phone to install 
apps, but the watch can then operate 
independently without a smartphone 
connection. Both the Apple Watch and 
the Microsoft Band also function inde- 
pendently of a smartphone but make 
use of a smartphone for some commu- 
nications. It may be too early to judge 
if smartwatches are truly independent 
computing devices, or if their restricted 
capabilities and competition in the mar- 
ket make them little more than remote 
interfaces or limited-function fitness 
devices. Nevertheless, this property pro- 
vides a crucial focus for analyzing their 
constraints and advantages. 

Constraints 

Smartwatches suffer from two major 
constraints to do with keeping them 
small enough to wear on a wrist: their 
small screen size results in restricted 
I/O and their small hardware results 
in weaker computing capability and 
especially limited battery capacity in 
comparison larger devices. Although 
mobile devices have advanced in recent 
years, the challenge of reducing size 
while maintaining features and battery 
life continues. 

The small screen size restricts input 
and output capabilities. For instance, 
fitting a keyboard on a smartwatch 
screen or wristband is even more chal- 
lenging than fitting one on a smart- 
phone. Although there have been ef- 
forts to enable smartwatches to display 
multimedia, their small screen size 
makes them a poor choice as a media 
player for video or images. Micro pro- 
jectors are a tantalizing solution, but 
several years after their announcement 
they are still too expensive to consider, 
and thus wearable projectors 3 do not 
seem to be a realistic prospect in the 
near future. A larger screen, which can 
be achieved through curving the screen 
around the wrist, seems to be an option 
to begin to address the size issue, but 
still not enough for keyboard integra- 
tion. Several brands, such as LG, have 
launched their curved screen for TVs 
and Samsung also recently released 
Samsung Gear S smartwatch with a 



Smartwatches 
have two strong 
advantages over 
other devices: 
their mount location 
and (probably more 
important) the 
continual connection 
to the skin. 



curved screen. Most traditional watch 
screens are lightweight, waterproof/ 
resistant and antiscratch. How well 
curved screens maintain these charac- 
teristics remains to be seen. The screen 
restriction will also require fresh think- 
ing on user interface (UI) designs and 
for new interaction techniques such 
as 3D ultrasonic gesture recognition. 0 
Google's Andriod Wear relies heavily 
on voice input for simple user interac- 
tion but this may restrict users to per- 
forming more complicated tasks. 

Small hardware means less comput- 
ing power, smaller battery capacity, and 
less-precise sensors. These challenges 
exist in smartphones as well as smart- 
watches, although to a lesser extent. 
Software and hardware providers have 
been working, slowly but continuously, 
to address resource-related issues. For 
example, GPS systems typically have a 
high power requirement. Localization 
services try to overcome this problem 
by relying on a combination of sensors 
such as GSM, Wi-Fi, and GPS— hence 
reducing the power consumption. 

Although hardware components 
get smaller through advances in sen- 
sor technologies and electronics, 7 the 
smaller footprint means smartwatches 
have fewer ubiquitous computing fea- 
tures compared to smartphones. Most 
of the smartphone-dependent smart- 
watches overcome this by offloading 
power-consuming sensing and com- 
puting operations to the phone and 
use low-power Bluetooth to commu- 
nicate. This enables smartwatches to 
communicate with the smartphone 



c Chirp gestural interface : http://bit.ly/lzM3tSP 



and to rely on its superior computing 
capabilities. This way, power-hungry 
chips such as GPS can draw on the 
larger battery of the phone and sim- 
ply use the watch as a convenient user 
interface, but the phone still has most 
of the "smarts." The fully independent 
smartwatches, which incorporate their 
own 3G or GPS chips, tend to have a 
much shorter battery life. 

Advantages 

On the other hand, smartwatches have 
two strong advantages over other devic- 
es: their mount location, and (probably 
more important) the continual connec- 
tion to the skin. Similar to augmented 
reality glasses, their interactions do 
not always require both hands. In par- 
ticular, users do not need to hold the 
device, which is required by smart- 
phones and one hand is completely 
occupied. Nevertheless, users need to 
change wrist position and, if a touch 
or voice input is needed, use the other 
hand for the interaction. 

Smartwatches are body mounted, 
with a standard, known location. This 
helps activity recognition research by 
removing the burden of identifying the 
location of the device. Much research 
has been done to quantify health infor- 
mation via mobile devices (mHealth). 
The standard location overcomes chal- 
lenges associated with smartphones; 
for instance, when measuring users' 
activities based on accelerometer data, 
the location of the smartphone (if in a 
shirt pocket, in a bag, or in a trouser 
pocket) affects the data. 

A smartwatch is typically in constant 
contact with its owner, and thus ca- 
pable of recognizing its owner's physi- 
cal activities and location. In contrast, 
a limitation associated with smart- 
phones is that, when users are not hold- 
ing them, they can sense only the users' 
environment (outward) and not the us- 
ers' specific condition (inward). When 
smartphones are carried, they are in 
various locations in bags and pockets. 
Often, in an indoor environment such 
as an office or home, a smartphone is 
not moving and may not be co-located 
with its owner. The smartwatch' s con- 
tinual connection to the skin could rev- 
olutionize mHealth studies. Enterprise 
vendors recognize this and are already 
including slots for this data in their 
health kit toolsets, such as Google Fit, 
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Apple HealthBook, Samsung S.A.M.I, 
and Microsoft Healthvault. 

The location also permits easy re- 
cording of heart rate, heart rate vari- 
ability, temperature, blood oxygen, 
and galvanic skin response (GSR). GSR 
can be used to identify physiological 
arousal, especially when combined 
with heart rate and heart rate vari- 
ability. Emotion has two dimensions: 
mood valence (positive vs. negative) 
and arousal (high vs. low). 4 Automatic 
emotion quantification approaches 
(except those based on image recogni- 
tion) are restricted to arousal and not 
valence. Therefore, in order to collect 
valence, existing affective recognition 
systems rely either on image recogni- 
tion or manual user input. Because 
user input is subjective, its accuracy is 
often questioned. With the advent of 
smartwatches and effective multisen- 
sor data collection, we might develop 
algorithms (for sensor data fusion) that 
can identify valence without the need 
for processing a facial image. 

Research Opportunities 
and Future Visions 

Based on the constraints and advan- 
tages discussed, we can identify several 
research opportunities for advances in 
smartwatches. 

► Battery life and cost are probably 
the most important success factors for 
smartwatch acceptance in the market. 
The failure of Microsoft's SPOT (Smart 
Personal Object Technology), 1 because 
of cost and battery limitations, and 
the delays in Apple's Watch release 
show the importance of considering 
these two factors. The challenge of op- 
timizing resources, especially power, 
is an ongoing research topic. This is a 
multidisciplinary challenge. End-user 
applications, internal hardware (light- 
weight battery, hardware miniaturiza- 
tion) and external hardware (wireless 
inductive charging or substituting 
lithium-ion with other materials such 
as solid electrolytes) could be inves- 
tigated further. Research on harvest- 
ing kinetic motion and body heat for 
electricity generation could also have 
an impact. However, device makers 
continue to focus on reinventing the 
battery and its charging process, such 
as charging wirelessly with magnetic 
induction. We have yet to see any revo- 
lutionary improvements. 



► Smartwatches could be a signifi- 
cant boon to mHealth technologies. 
Physical activity sensing is already be- 
ing used in many smartwatches and 
fitness trackers, such as the Nike+ 
SportWatch, Fitbit, JawBone, Basis, 
and Microsoft Band, to persuade us- 
ers toward a more active lifestyle. 
Smartwatches could also host more 
bio-sensors and take more accurate 
measurements than the simple ac- 
celerometer-based wristbands. Algo- 
rithms that focus on energy-efficient 
activity recognition and convert raw 
biological data into higher-level data 
will need further development. 

► With capability comes responsibil- 
ity. Smartwatches can easily sense and 
record most private information such 
as sexual activities, sensitive medical 
information, and knowledge of the 
owner's fundamental weaknesses. 
Given the potential of smartwatches to 
sense and record individuals' behavior 
and physiological responses, main- 
taining the privacy of this information 
is another research challenge. 

► Existing smartwatches have very 
small touchscreens with no or few but- 
tons on the side, suggesting the need 
for new interaction techniques such 
as voice, haptic, gestural interfaces, 
projection, and near-field communi- 
cation (NFC). Some brands, such as 
Android Wear, provide highly reliable 
voice commands for interaction. Some 
other brands are working on interac- 
tion through the accelerometer as well 
as haptic feedback. Therefore, it is 
likely that new interaction algorithms 
and also new UI patterns will be intro- 
duced, and existing approaches will be 
optimized toward better precision on 
a small screen and lower resource us- 
age. For smartwatches that are smart- 
phone dependent, interaction tech- 
niques are distributed between both 
the devices, for example, supporting 
keyboard input via the smartphone 
and voice input via the smartwatch. 

► There are many discussions about 
the negative effect of new technologies 
on memory, 2 ' 5 ' 6 and smartwatches are 
another attention- and cognition-con- 
suming device. Although it may be that 
their restricted I/O capabilities will 
prevent users from interacting with 
them too much, their impact on activ- 
ity and memory and cognition is still 
an open question to explore. 



► What is the best operating sys- 
tem for smartwatches? Some vendors 
such as Samsung and Qualcomm 
launched their first devices with the 
Android OS and WIMM lab was devel- 
oping Android- based smartwatches 
before Google acquired them in 2012. 
Google released a lighter Android ver- 
sion, Android Wear, for smartwatches 
and other wearables. Although An- 
droid is currently the most popular 
OS for smartphones, it is clear that an 
optimized OS is needed for smaller 
devices. Samsung is using a wearable- 
optimized OS, Tizen, for some of their 
wearables. Apple and Microsoft have 
taken a similar approach in creating a 
new OS for their wrist devices. Clearly 
there are research opportunities for 
OS developers to either create a new 
OS distribution or customize an ex- 
isting one to make it light enough for 
smartwatches. 

Smartwatches are likely to find their 
own place in the market. Just as tab- 
lets have not replaced the laptop and 
smartphones have not replaced TV re- 
motes, so smartwatches may find their 
niche without replacing other devices. 
A new arena for pervasive computing 
research is emerging, one that is likely 
to attract many researchers and en- 
trepreneurs, with interests from data 
analytics and self-quantification to 
hardware design, human interfaces, 
and manufacturing. Q 
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Viewpoint 
Does the Internet 
Make Us Stupid? 

Yes, but this may not be as bad as it sounds. . . 



ACCORDING TO FARHOOD 
Manjoo in Slate maga- 
zine, almost nobody fin- 
ishes reading papers on- 
line. 5 Jakob Nielsen has 
shown that superficial reading carries 
over from screens to printed material. 3 
Bauerlein, 1 Brabazon, 2 Carr, 4 and oth- 
ers have argued convincingly that the 
Internet and other information and 
communication technologies (ICTs) 
are changing our reading habits to 
"skimming" rather than careful read- 
ing. Putting this together, I am con- 
cerned you will not read this View- 
point carefully to the end. Hence, I 
better present my conclusions right 
away: ICTs are indeed reducing many 
of our cherished cognitive facilities, 
much as our physical fitness has been 
reduced by all kinds of machinery for 
physical work and locomotion. How- 
ever, in my opinion, this is not too 
bad, as long as our reduced facilities 
are overcompensated by appropriate 
technology, and provided we make 
sure of two things: that we are not 
completely lost in case of large-scale 
breakdowns of technology, and that 
use of ICTs does not endanger our cre- 
ativity. Both provisos are starting to re- 
ceive attention: the first will hopefully 
be solved by introducing systems with 
sufficient redundancy; the second at- 
tracts varying opinions: some, like 
Carr, see mainly dangers, others like 
Thompson, 7 see our future in a grow- 



a See http://www.nngroup.com/articles/how- 
users-read-on-the-web/. 




ing man-machine symbiosis. My own 
opinion is that creativity is not endan- 
gered if the new technologies are used 
with some caution. 

If you stop reading here, you have 
read the important part of the mes- 
sage. If you continue reading, I hope I 
can drive home the message with emo- 
tional emphasis. 

Over the last six years or so, numerous 
papers and books have claimed the Inter- 
net and related technologies are reduc- 



ing our cognitive abilities. Here are some 
better-known examples and quotes. 

Brabazon writes: Looking at schools 
and universities, it is difficult to pinpoint 
when education, teaching and learning 
started to haemorrhage purpose, aspira- 
tion and function. As the Internet offers 
a glut of information, bored surfers fill 
their cursors and minds with irrelevan- 
cies, losing the capacity to sift, discard 
and judge. 2 Brabazon is particularly 
worried by evidence she collected 
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herself that reading with understand- 
ing and creative writing is markedly 
reduced in students who use ICTs in- 
tensively, and that concentrated think- 
ing and attention spans appear much 
reduced. This is echoed by many later 
publications and books, including the 
ones discussed here. 

The title of Bauerlein's book The 
Dumbest Generation 1 and its subtitle 
How the Digital Age Stupefies Young Amer- 
icans and Jeopardizes Our Future (Or, 
Don't Trust Anyone Under 30) clearly indi- 
cate he is thinking along the same lines. 
Bauerlein was probably also the first to 
diagnose that ICTs are increasing the 
generation gap, since young people, in 
their effort to be "in," learn increasingly 
more from peers than from adults. 

Carr states very strongly that new 
technologies including the Net frag- 
ment contents and disrupt our concen- 
tration. 4 He emphasizes one impor- 
tant aspect that has been recognized 
by neuroscience and brain science for 
some time: use of new media like the 
Net creates new habits and changes the 
brain: the plasticity of the brain can work 
against us by reinforcing certain behavior. 
Carr gives many examples that the way 
people read and write has already been 
changed by the Net that ... contributes 
to the ecosystem of interruption tech- 
nologies" even causing newspapers to 
change their style, by turning to shorter 
stories, or such. He quotes the neuro- 
scientist Michael Merzenich, professor 
emeritus at the University of California 
in San Francisco, as saying he was pro- 
foundly worried about the cognitive con- 
sequences of the constant distractions 
and interruptions the Net bombards us 
with. The long-term effect on the quality 
of our intellectual lives could be "deadly. " 

Weber's book, The Google-Copy- 
Paste Syndrome, with statements such 
as: The real danger is not that plagiarism 
is used fraudulently for personal gain, but 
that the copy/paste mentality destroys 
thinking (translated from German by 
the author) emphasizes another aspect. 

The title of Spitzer's bookDigital De- 
mentia: How We Drive Ourselves and Our 
Children Mad (translated from German 
by the author) says it all, even if you do 
not read to the point where he claims: 
Computers for teaching subjects like 
history are as important as bicycles for 
teaching how to swim (translated from 
German by the author). 



Creativity is not 
endangered if 
the new technologies 
are used with 
some caution. 



Why So Negative? 

The previously mentioned authors 
share a number of concerns: We are so 
inundated by information that our at- 
tention span has become very small. We 
are heading (my terminology) toward a 
global attention deficit syndrome: we 
cannot be inactive any more, yet we 
are losing the power to concentrate. If 
we are not drowned by email, by text 
messages, or tweets telling us to look 
at some site or YouTube clip, or brows- 
ing our friends' updates on a social 
network, listening to mp3 music, zap- 
ping through 100 TV shows, answer- 
ing the phone, or calling someone, we 
somehow must find another way to oc- 
cupy ourselves. Many people waste so 
much time keeping their "friends" in 
the network happy they have little time 
left for productive work. They have ex- 
ternalized much of their knowledge 
into the cloud and their smartphones. 
They do not need to remember many 
facts, threatening the functioning of 
their memory. Students do not write 
essays these days. Rather, using Google 
search, copy, and paste, they glue piec- 
es of information together, hardly un- 
derstanding what they are producing. 
They are no longer able to read compli- 
cated texts, spoiled by bite-sized pieces 
of information contained in tweets or 
in text messages, often written in a new 
shorthand: "sms r good 4u." A blind 
trust that e-learning can replace good 
teachers often leads to less-educated 
children; apps are substituting think- 
ing and cognitive capacity is shrinking. 

These are some of the concerns of- 
ten mentioned. If they were simply 
concerns, we could brush them off. 
However, almost all of them are based 
on solid quantitative research and ex- 
periments. Hence, we must take them 
seriously. The technologies involved 
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do indeed make us, or upcoming gen- 
erations, more stupid, measured by the 
cognitive strength of brains. 

An Unpleasant Surprise 

All of us working in computer science 
have realized ICT helps us with very 
good access to information, research 
papers, and communication with col- 
leagues, ensuring we do not end up 
in cul-de-sacs and are exposed to new 
ideas rapidly. ICT is above all a pow- 
erful and positive force in many areas 
like medicine, transportation, and 
production, just to name a few. It has 
also made many mundane tasks easier, 
such as booking a hotel, an event, or a 
trip. But it has also produced serious 
problems of privacy, of indirect control 
over us by others, of increased violence 
through violent games (as Bushman 
states convincingly 3 ). And it is possibly 
creating new kinds of warfare, and yes, 
in a few aspects it has made us lazier. 

Or maybe it has just relieved us of 
some tasks to create room for new 
challenges? Some superficial argu- 
ments concerning cognitive tasks 
might be: Why should I do complicated 
calculations when my smartphone has 
a built-in calculator? Why worry about 
counting change, if I pay by credit card 
anyway? Why bother about spelling 
mistakes when my spell-checker makes 
fewer mistakes than my teachers did? 
Why remember phone numbers when 
my smartphone has speech activation? 
I do not worry if I cannot find my phone 
at home: I use my wife's phone and the 
ringing of my phone makes sure I can 
locate it. Too bad my shoes do not ring 
yet, but soon NFC devices will help me 
find them, or anything else of interest 
to me, for that matter. Handwriting — 
what the heck! I dictate most things 
these days, or else use a keyboard. 
With the language app on my phone, 
I can converse on a simple level in any 
language of the world. I forgot where I 
found the app, but I am sure you will be 
able to locate it. Even before I used the 
English-Japanese language app, it was 
easy for me to order in a Japanese res- 
taurant: they all have plastic replicas of 
the meals in the window, so I just took 
a picture with my digital camera and 
showed it to the waiter. I find it conve- 
nient when hiking that I no longer have 
to memorize details of a map. What 
does it matter that my sense of orienta- 



tion may have deteriorated, my smart- 
phone can find any place in any city or 
on any hike with a few taps. 

In addition, there are all the bene- 
fits from using ICT in important appli- 
cations like medicine, transportation, 
production, and so forth, as previously 
described. 

And now I am supposed to believe 
all those great achievements come at 
the price of increasing stupidity! Does 
this mean we technologists will soon 
have to ask ourselves the same ques- 
tion physicists had to ask themselves 
in connection with nuclear weapons: 
Do we contribute positively to man- 
kind or do we threaten it, because we 
are reducing the capacity of humans 
for deep logical thinking? 

Do We Need to Worry? 

One can argue there is no need to wor- 
ry if some of our cognitive facilities are 
reduced due to technology, as long as 
the loss is overcompensated by tech- 
nology and as long as we can assure 
two crucial points: independent and 
creative thinking must not be threat- 
ened and we must still be able to func- 
tion in a reasonable "basic mode" 
if technologies fail. The difficulty is 
that we do not know at this point how 
much knowledge we can "outsource" 
into the Net and computers without 
reducing creativity. Also, our infra- 
structure is inadequate for a massive 
breakdown of the Net or the electric 
grid. The first issue requires serious 
research in neurosciences, the second 
research and attention by engineers 
in a number of disciplines to provide 
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enough redundancy. Unfortunately, 
providing redundancy will have its 
cost, hence will meet resistance. 

We must stop looking at humans 
as naturally, biological grown be- 
ings. Rather, we must understand 
ourselves as organic beings in sym- 
biosis with technology. I myself am a 
good example. I am middle-ear deaf. 
That is, without very special hearing 
aids I would not hear a thing. I wear 
eyeglasses or I would see everything 
blurred. My pacemaker keeps my 
heart beating properly. And the metal 
plate in my replacement hip is per- 
fect; well, when I go through airport 
security, I sometimes have to show a 
medical statement about that piece 
of metal. If you were to take away all 
this technology, I would be physically 
impaired at best, but probably dead. 
As is, I can hike, scuba dive, go to con- 
certs, do research, and even make it 
into Communications once in 20 years. 

In other words, we should not judge 
persons now and in the future without 
the technological tools they are using, 
whether those tools are built-in (pace- 
maker) or external (hearing aid, smart- 
phone, reading software for visually 
challenged persons, tablet PCs, Google 
Glass). We have long accepted this for 
physical properties: my grandfather was 
strong: he could carry 50kg 20 kilome- 
tres in four hours! Well, I can do better: 
I can carry 250kg 200 kilometres in two 
hours with my car. If I were to encounter 
an adversary, I would still prefer it to be 
an unarmed body-builder rather than 
someone skinny with a machine gun. 
What is happening now is that technol- 
ogy is starting to also replace some cog- 
nitive functions, reducing our very own 
capabilities like our memory or orienta- 
tion facilities. This raises an important 
concern: Does our increasing depen- 
dency on technology sabotage our abili- 
ty to think for ourselves? Surely, looking 
up some facts is not the same as coher- 
ent logical thinking. Is the latter in dan- 
ger? The answer is frustrating: none of 
us knows. As an optimist I hope we can 
make good use of the possibility offered 
to us by easy access to high-quality re- 
search and arguments and discussion 
with colleagues, without losing our 
power of thinking. 

Despite my positive attitude, I am 
aware of the two important aspects 
hinted at before. The first is that if we 
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rely on technologies, we should also 
ensure we have a backup when those 
technologies fail. I do not think this is- 
sue has been taken seriously enough 
in the past: we should be more careful 
to have solutions if, for example, elec- 
tricity, transportation systems, water 
supply, or other services fail for an ex- 
tended period over a large area. With 
ICT's enormous influence on our lives 
and cognitive capabilities, this issue is 
becoming more pressing. 

Secondly, repeated actions change 
our brain and hence how we think. 
As such, this is nothing new: physical 
work also changes how we act, since our 
muscles get stronger. Yet the danger 
that creativity is threatened because we 
"outsource" too much into the Net or 
delegate it to computer algorithms is 
real: we must not empty our brain or it 
seems likely we might lose the capabil- 
ity to think clearly and bring together 
important facts: no links in the Net can 
do this for us. Knowing how to navigate 
the Net does not make up for synapses 
generated in our brain. We will be us- 
ing algorithms doing some job for us 
(like calculating something, speech 
translations, finding a route, and other 
functions). Yet it is clear some basic in- 
formation and the facility to do serious 
logical thinking must not disappear. 
Whether logical thinking can be best 
achieved by learning mathematics, or 
by some other means like learning how 
to play chess or bridge (might be more 
fun) will still have to be determined. 
To find good answers requires more 
neuroscience and brain research: what 
capabilities do we need in our brains 
to remain creative? What do we lose 
and what do we gain, if instead of re- 
taining all the details of one book on a 
particular topic, we retain a few details 
of many books with different views on 
that topic in our brain? At this point 
in time nobody seems to have valid an- 



swers, hence this is an important and 
crucial research topic but more for 
neuroscience than computer science. 
When these important questions have 
been answered we will know whether 
we need a personal trainer for our 
minds as we need one for our bodies! 

Conclusion 

There is no doubt ICT has had a posi- 
tive influence on many aspects of our 
life. Looking specifically at thinking 
and at the discovery of new results and 
doing research, it is clearly positive 
that we can easily access new research 
results and communicate worldwide as 
a basis for own imaginative thinking, 
possibly added by the ability to deal 
with foreign languages or getting bet- 
ter insights through new kinds of visu- 
alization. However, the Net (and other 
ICTs) will also "make us more stupid" 
as far as some of our cognitive capa- 
bilities are concerned. This should be 
accepted by us if two important points 
are not forgotten: that we must not be 
completely dependent on technology 
and that we must retain the capability 
for logical thinking and creativity. Only 
then can we judge the balance of what 
we gain against what we lose. 

Before we understand the full im- 
pact of ICT on our brain and our think- 
ing, caution is essential. Thus, major 
challenges for further research and the 
study of behavioral patterns are to find 
out what we can outsource and what we 
better retain in our own brains. B 
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Viewpoint 
What It Means to 
Receive the Turing Award 



Acm held a press confer- 
ence on Nov. 13, 2014 to an- 
nounce Google's $1 million 
funding of the ACM A.M. 
Turing Award (see p. 31) . 
In attendance were seven Turing lau- 
reates: Michael Rabin, Robert Tarjan, 
Butler Lampson, Edmund Clarke, Jo- 
seph Sifakis, Barbara Liskov, and Silvio 
Micali. At the event, Micali was asked to 
share what it means to receive the Turing 
Award. Here are his comments. 
I'll be brief. 

As we enter life, we all struggle to 
understand the world. Some of us 
continue this struggle with dogged de- 
termination. These are the scientists. 
Some of them realize that computation 
provides a privileged perspective to un- 
derstand the world outside and the one 
within. These are the computer scien- 
tists. To some of them, once a year, the 
ACM confers the Turing Award. 

The end. © 

It is wonderful that six Turing 
awardees could attend this event. Per- 
sonally, I am particularly happy, be- 
cause they are not only my role mod- 
els and my mentors, but my friends as 
well. On behalf of this uniquely distin- 
guished group, I wish to share with you 
my view on what it means to receive the 
Turing Award. 

Let me start by saying that the Tur- 
ing Award gives us a unique opportu- 
nity to become ambassadors of our 
wonderful field. Within our computer 
science community, everyone always 
knew they could go to Michael, Bob, 
Butler, Ed, Joseph, and Barbara for an 
idea, a suggestion, or an opinion. But 
the Turing Award increases our outside 



visibility and enables us to build bridg- 
es to other disciplines. There is already 
a vibrant cooperation between com- 
puter science and mathematics, eco- 
nomics, quantum physics, and biology. 
But it is becoming clear that computa- 
tion underlies many more fields, and 
it is a duty and a privilege for a Tur- 
ing Award winner to provide an initial 
point of contact and to facilitate joint 
exploration with other fields. 

My second meaning is more per- 
sonal. But since the more personal 
we get the more universal we become, 
I suspect that my friends also share 
this meaning. As scientists, we strive 
not only for utmost innovation and but 
also for broadest recognition. Strife for 



innovation is certainly good, but so is 
strife for recognition: the world would 
be extremely dangerous if scientists 
no longer craved social approval! In- 
novation and recognition, however, 
can be antagonistic forces. The saf- 
est way to gather broad approval is to 
advance an already accepted research 
direction. It is thus a crucial role of 
the Turing Award to strike a better bal- 
ance between these two innate forces, 
and give a louder voice to "the better 
angels of our nature." Each and every 
one of my friends here has earned the 
Turing Award by going against the then 
prevailing wisdom, by treading where 
everyone else feared to go, by rolling 
a bright red carpet on what used to be 




Turing laureates at the ACM press conference (front row, from left): Silvio Micali (2012), 
Michael 0. Rabin (1976), Edmund M. Clarke (2007). Back row, from left: Joseph Sifakis (2007), 
Barbara Liskov (2008), Butler W. Lampson (1992), Robert Tarjan (1986). 
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a dangerous pass. Since March 2013, 
by satisfying my need for recognition 
(temporarily!), the Turing Award has 
spurred me to take on additional sci- 
entific risk. A few months ago, my col- 
league Nir Shavit proposed that we 
have a look at computational neurobi- 
ology. I was two-minded about his pro- 
posal. On one hand, I knew absolutely 
nothing about neurobiology. On the 
other, I absolutely knew that of course 
computation does help it. (a) Risky, 
(b) Tempting... What might I have an- 
swered just two years before? Who 
knows? I answered Yes. I am glad I did. 

Finally, after the interdisciplinary 
and the personal, I wish to point out 
the third and most important signifi- 
cance of receiving the Turing Award: 
encouraging our own discipline. The im- 
pact of computer science on human 
history may only be comparable to 
that of the "invention of fire." Instan- 
taneous communication and our abil- 
ity of analyzing and sharing enormous 
amounts of data are all children of the 
computer. Our cars, jet planes, and all 
our sophisticated appliances are so- 
phisticated because they have comput- 
ers on board. Science is more and more 
computation-based. Our generation 
did well. But the next one is called to 
do much better. For, it is no longer the 
point of revolutionizing and improv- 
ing the way we live: our very survival as 
a species will depend on our ability to 
advance computation. To each genera- 
tion its own challenge. Fortunately, we 
are surrounded by enormously talent- 
ed young people. Yet, the tasks before 
them are so daunting that they might 
be tempted to unleash their tremen- 
dous potential onto lesser and easier 
targets. It is our responsibility to en- 
courage them to take the harder road; 
to reassure them they have the hearts 
and the minds to prevail. 

So, after this wonderful celebration, 
let's go home and encourage our young 
scientists. Let's tell them you are NOT 
alone. WE are with you. THE ENTIRE 
FIELD is with you. YOU WILL WIN And 
when you do, wherever we might be, we 
shall share your pleasure. 

Long Live Computer Science! H 
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"The Turing Award gives us a unique opportunity to become ambassadors of our wonderful 
field," said Silvio Micali at the ACM press conference on November 13. 




Seven Turing laureates participated in ACM's announcement of Google's $1 million funding 
of the Turing Award. 




New York Times reporter Steve Lohr (left) with Turing laureates Butler Lampson and 
Barbara Liskov. 
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Use the database built for your access model. 



BY RICK RICHARDSON 



Disambiguating 
Databases 



the topic of data storage is one that does not need to be 
well understood until something goes wrong (data 
disappears) or something goes really right (too many 
customers). Because databases can be treated as black 
boxes with an API, their inner workings are often 
overlooked. They are often treated as magic things that 
just take data when offered and supply it when asked. 
Since these two operations are the only understood 
activities of the technology, they are often the only features 
presented when comparing different technologies. 

Benchmarks are often provided in operations per 
second, but what exactly is an operation? Within the 
realm of databases, this could mean any number of 
things. Is that operation a transaction? Is it an indexing 
of data? A retrieval from an index? Does it store the 
data to a durable medium such as a hard disk, or does 
it beam it by laser toward Alpha Centauri? 

It is this ambiguity that causes havoc in the 
software industry. Misunderstanding the features and 
guarantees of a database system can cause, at best, 
user consternation due to slowness or unavailability. 
At worst, it could result in fiscal damage — or even jail 
time due to data loss. 



The scope of the term database is 
vast. Technically speaking, anything 
that stores data for later retrieval is a 
database. Even by that broad defini- 
tion, there is functionality that is com- 
mon to most databases. This article 
enumerates those features at a high 
level. The intent is to provide readers 
with a toolset with which they might 
evaluate databases on their relative 
merits. Because the topics cannot be 
covered here in the detail they deserve, 
references to additional reading have 
been included. These topics may be the 
subjects for future articles. 

This feature-driven approach should 
allow readers to assess their own 
needs and to compare technologies 
by pairing up like features. When 
viewed through this lens, compara- 
tive benchmarks are valid only on data 
bases that are performing equal work 
and providing the same guarantees. 

Before digging into the features of 
databases, let's discuss why you would 
not just take all of the features. The 
short answer is that each feature typi- 
cally comes with a performance cost, if 
not a complexity cost. 

Most of the functions performed by 
a database, as well as the algorithms 
that implement them, are built to work 
around the performance bottleneck 
that is the hard disk. If you have a re- 
quirement that your data (and meta 
data) be durable, then you must pay 
this penalty one way or another. 

The Hard Disk 

The serial ATA (SATA) bus of a typical 
server (Ivy Bridge Architecture) has a the- 
oretical maximum bandwidth of 750MB 
per second. That seems high, but com- 
pare that with the PCI 3.0 bus, which has 
a maximum of 40GB per second, or the 
memory bus, which can do 14.9GB per 
second per channel (with at least four 
channels). The SATA bus has the lowest- 
bandwidth data path within a modern 
server (excluding peripherals). 5 

In addition to the bandwidth bottle- 
neck, there is latency to consider. The 
highest-latency operation encountered 
within a data center is a seek to a ran- 
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dom location on a hard disk. At pres- 
ent, a 7200RPM disk has a seek time of 
about four milliseconds. That means 
it can find and read new locations on 
disk about 250 times a second. If a 
server application relies on finding 
something on disk at every request, it 
will be capped at 250 requests per sec- 
ond per disk. 4 

Once a location has been found, 
successive append-to or read-from 
operations at that same location are 
significantly cheaper. This is called a 
sequential read or write. Algorithms 
regarding data storage and retrieval 
have been optimized against this fact 
since magnetic rotating disks were 
invented. Typically, people refer to 
file operations as either random or se- 
quential, with the understanding the 
latter comes at a far lower cost than 
the former. 

Solid-state drives (SSDs) have 
brought massive latency and through- 
put improvements to disks. A seek on 
an SSD is about 60 times faster than a 
hard disk. SSDs bring their own chal- 
lenges, however. For example, the 
storage cells within an SSD have a 
fixed lifetime — that is, they can han- 
dle only so many writes to them before 
they fail. For this reason, they have 
specialized firmware that spreads 
writes around the disk, garbage col- 
lects, and performs other bookkeep- 
ing operations. Thus, they have fewer 
predictable performance characteris- 
tics (though they are predictably faster 
than hard disks). 

The Page Cache 

Because of the high latency and low 
throughput of hard drives, one opti- 
mization found in nearly every operat- 
ing system is the page cache, or buffer 
cache. As its name implies, the page 
cache is meant to transparently op- 
timize away the cost of disk access by 
storing contents of files in memory 
pages mapped to the disk by the op- 
erating system's kernel. The idea is 
the same local parts of a disk or a file 
will be read or written many times in 
a short period of time. This is usually 
true for databases. 

When a read occurs, if the contents 
of the page-cache are synchronized 
with the disk, it will return that content 
from memory. Conversely, a write will 
modify the contents of the cache, but 



not necessarily write to the hard disk 
itself. This is to eliminate as many disk 
accesses as possible. 

Assuming that writing a record of 
data takes five milliseconds, and you 
have to write 20 different records to 
disk, performing these operations in 
the page cache and then flushing to 
disk would cost only a single disk ac- 
cess, rather than 20. Considering that 
accessing main memory on a machine 
is about 40,000 times faster than find- 
ing data on disk, the performance sav- 
ings add up quickly. 

Every operating system has a differ- 
ent model for how it flushes its chang- 
es to disk, but almost all work with the 
scheduler to find appropriate points to 
silently sync the data in memory onto 
disk. Files and pages can also be manu- 
ally flushed to disk. This is useful when 
you need to guarantee that data chang- 
es are made permanent. 8 

Be aware the page cache is a sig- 
nificant source of optimization, but 
it can also be a source of danger. 
If writes to the page cache are not 
flushed to disk, and a power, disk, 
or kernel failure occurs, you will lose 
your data. Be mindful of this when 
analyzing database solutions that le- 
verage the page cache exclusively for 
their durability operations. 

Database Features 

Databases have dozens of classifica- 
tions. Each of the hundreds of com- 
mercially or freely available database 
systems likely fall into several of these 
classes. This article skips past the 
classifications and instead provides a 
framework through which each data- 
base can be evaluated by its features. 

The five categories of features ex- 
plored here are: data model, API, trans- 
actions, persistence, and indexing. 

Data model. There are fundamen- 
tally three categories of data models: 
relational, key value, and hierarchical. 
Most database systems fall distinctly 
into one camp but might offer features 
of the other two. 

Relational model Relational databas- 
es have enjoyed popularity in recent his- 
tory. Throughout the 1980s and 1990s, 
the chief requirement of databases 
was to conserve a rare and expensive 
resource: the hard disk. This is where 
relational databases shine. They allow 
a database designer to minimize data 



duplication within a database through a 
process called normalization. 7 

Lately, however, the cost of disk 
storage has fallen considerably, 3 mak- 
ing the economic factor of relational 
databases less relevant. Despite this, 
they are still widely used today because 
of their flexibility and well-understood 
models. Also, SQL — the lingua franca 
of relational databases — is commonly 
known among programmers. 

Relational databases work by al- 
lowing the creation of arbitrary tables, 
which organize data into a collection 
of columns. Each row of the table con- 
tains a field from each column. It is 
customary to organize data into logi- 
cally separate tables, then relate those 
tables to one another. This allows con- 
stituent parts of a greater whole to be 
modified independently. 

A major downside of relational da- 
tabases is their storage models do not 
lend themselves well to storing or re- 
trieving huge amounts of data. Query 
operations against relational tables 
typically require accessing multiple 
indexes and joining and sorting re- 
sult vectors from multiple tables. 
These sophisticated schemes work 
well for 1GB of data but not so well 
for 1TB of data. 

The fundamental trade-off a rela- 
tional database makes is saving disk 
space in return for greater CPU and 
disk load. 

The benefits of this model are many: 
it uses the lowest amount of disk space; 
it is a well-understood model and query 
language; it can support a wide variety 
of use cases; it has schema-enforced 
data consistency. 

The downsides of this model are 
that it is typically the slowest; its sche- 
mas mean a higher programmer over- 
head for iterating changes; and it has 
a high degree of complexity with many 
tuning knobs. 

Key-value model. Key-value stores 
have been around since the beginning 
of persistent storage. They are used 
when the complexity and overhead of 
relational systems are not required. 
Because of their simplicity, efficient 
storage models, and low runtime over- 
head, they can usually manage orders- 
of-magnitude more operations per sec- 
ond than relational databases. Lately, 
they are being used as event-log collec- 
tors. Also, because of their simplicity, 
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they are often embedded into applica- 
tions as internal data stores. 

Key-value stores operate by associ- 
ating a key (typically a chunk of bytes) 
to a value (typically another chunk of 
bytes). Also, because records are often 
homogeneous in size and have repli- 
cated data, they can be heavily com- 
pressed before being stored on disk. 
This can drastically reduce the band- 
width required across the SATA bus, 
which can provide performance gains. 

Through clever row and column cre- 
ation, and even schema application, 
some key-value stores can offer a sub- 
set of relational features, but they typi- 
cally offer far fewer features for data 
modeling than a relational system. If 
multiple indexes are needed, they are 
simulated by using additional key- 
value lookups. 

This is a fast, fairly flexible, and easi- 
ly understood storage model; however, 
it often has no schema support, so no 
consistency checks, and its application 
logic is more complicated. 

Hierarchical model. The hierarchi- 
cal, or document data, model has 
achieved popularity relatively recently. 
Its major advantage is ergonomics. The 
data is stored and retrieved from the 
database in the way it is stored within 
objects in an application. 

The hierarchical model tends to 
store all relevant data in a single re- 
cord, which has delineations for mul- 
tiple keys and values, where the values 
could be additional associations of 
keys and values. 

In the general case, all of the data 
of a real-world object is found within a 
single record. This means it will neces- 
sarily use more storage space than the 
relational model because it is replicat- 
ing the data instead of referencing it. It 
also simplifies the query model since 
only a single record needs to be re- 
trieved from a single table. 

Because the data being stored is 
heterogeneous in nature, compression 
can provide limited gains and is typi- 
cally not used. 

Hierarchical databases typically of- 
fer some relational features, such as 
foreign references and multiple index- 
es. Many such databases do not offer 
any schema support, as the data struc- 
ture is arbitrary. 

This is the most flexible model. Its 
arbitrary indexes support easy access 
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the high latency 
and low throughput 
of hard drives, 
one optimization 
found in 
nearly every 
operating system 
is the page cache, 
or buffer cache. 




to data and it has the highest fidel- 
ity between application data structures 
and on-disk data structures. 

On the downside, this model has 
the highest disk-space usage; and 
without a schema, data layout is ar- 
bitrary, so there are no schema or 
consistency checks. 

API 

The application programming inter- 
face (API) is, in short, how you and 
your program interact with a data- 
base. The interface can be diced in 
many different dimensions, but let's 
start with two: 

In process vs. out of process. If the 
database is running in the same process 
(at least partially) as the client applica- 
tion, then typically there is a library of 
function calls that invoke methods in 
the database engine directly. This tight 
coupling results in the lowest possible 
latency and highest possible band- 
width (memory). It reduces flexibility, 
however, since it means only a single 
client application can access the data 
at one time. It also poses an additional 
risk: if the client application crashes, 
so does the database, since they share 
the same process. 

If the database runs in a separate 
process, a protocol over TCP/IP is typi- 
cally used. Many RDBMSs (relational 
database management systems), and 
recently, other types of databases, sup- 
port either the ODBC (open database 
connectivity) or JDBC (Java database 
connectivity) protocols. This simpli- 
fies the creation of client applications, 
as the libraries that can leverage these 
protocols are plentiful. A network pro- 
tocol does drastically improve flexibil- 
ity of a database, but TCP carries with 
it latency and bandwidth penalties ver- 
sus direct memory access. 

SQL vs. not. SQL is a declarative lan- 
guage that was designed originally as 
a mechanism to simplify storage and 
retrieval of relational data. Its usage is 
ubiquitous, and as such, many devel- 
opers speak the language fluently. This 
can aid the adoption of a database. 

The biggest "innovation" touted 
by most NoSQL databases was simply 
achieving faster operations by remov- 
ing transactions and relational tables. 
Many of those databases began to 
support SQL as an API language, even 
though they did not use its relational 
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features. Some SQL features such as 
querying, filtering, and aggregating 
were quite useful. Therefore, it was said 
that NoSQL databases should be re- 
named NoACID (atomicity, consisten- 
cy, isolation, and durability) because 
of their lack of transaction support. In 
2015, many of those same databases 
now have transactional support. These 
days, NoSQL might be more accurately 
called NoRelational, but NoSQL sounds 
better and is close enough. 

One challenge of SQL is it must be 
parsed and compiled by the database 
engine in order to be used. This impos- 
es a runtime overhead. Most database 
engines or client APIs work around this 
by precompiling, or compiling on the 
first run, the SQL-based function calls 
into prepared statements. Then the 
compiled version is saved and used for 
future calls. 

SQL cannot effectively describe all 
data relationships. For example, hier- 
archical relationships are difficult to 
describe in SQL. In addition, because 
of SQL's declarative nature, iterations 
or other imperative operations are not 
describable in the core SQL specifica- 
tion. The specification has been ex- 
panded to include recursion to address 
both iteration and hierarchical rela- 
tionships. In addition, vendors have 
provided nonstandard extensions of 
their own. Support for these extensions 
is not widely prevalent, however, and 
neither is the understanding of how to 
leverage them. 9 

In many cases the features of data- 
bases are so sparse, lacking features 
such as indexing or aggregation, there 
is simply no reason to support the com- 
plexity of a SQL parsing and execution 
engine. Key-value stores often fall into 
this category. 

Transactions 

A database transaction, by definition, 
is a unit of work treated in a coherent 
and reliable way. The most common 
recipe for database transactions is 
ACID. Many database systems claim 
support for transactions or "light- 
weight" transactions, but they may 
provide only the features of ACID that 
are convenient and efficient to sup- 
port. For example, many distributed 
databases offer the concept of trans- 
actions without the isolation step. 
This means the data is being modified 



in place, and other transactions see 
that data while it is being modified. 
You can work around this if this be- 
havior is expected. If not, the results 
could be disastrous. 

Let's briefly look at the ACID guar- 
antees, and then what a database 
might do to provide them. 

Atomicity. Within a transaction, 
there could be multiple operations. 
Atomicity guarantees all operations 
will either succeed or fail together. An 
operation could fail for a number of 
reasons: 

► Constraints. A logical constraint 
is violated, such as foreign keys or 
uniqueness. 

► Concurrency. Another process com- 
pletes modification of a field that your 
process was going to modify, and to 
continue doing so would violate the at- 
omicity guarantee of their transaction. 

► Failure. Something in the hard- 
ware or software stack fails, causing 
one of the operations to fail. 

In a busy, concurrent database, fail- 
ures can happen often. Without atomi- 
city, data can get into an inconsistent 
state very quickly. Thus, atomicity is 
a key component of the next property 
of ACID. 

Consistency. This guarantee means 
the state of the database will be valid to 
all users before, during, and after the 
transaction. Databases may make cer- 
tain guarantees about the data itself. 
Basic guarantees such as serializability 
mean all operations will be processed 
in the order in which they are applied. 
This might sound easy, but when many 
applications with many threads are op- 
erating on a system concurrently, (ex- 
pensive) steps must be taken to ensure 
this is possible. 

Relational databases often make an 
even larger set of consistency guaran- 
tees, including foreign-key constraints, 
cascading operations on dependent 
types, or triggers that might be execut- 
ed as part of this operation. In terms of 
performance, this means all of these 
operations might be running while 
rows and/or pages are locked for edit- 
ing, so no other clients will be able to 
use those parts of the system during 
that time. It also, clearly affects the 
round-trip time of the request. 

Isolation. Transactions do not hap- 
pen immediately. They occur in steps, 
and, as in the atomicity example, if 



an outsider were to see a partial set of 
completed steps, results would range 
from "amusing" to "horribly wrong." 
Isolation is the guarantee that says this 
will not happen. It hides all of the op- 
erations from others until the transac- 
tion completes successfully. 

Durability. An important trait in- 
deed, durability simply promises that 
when the transaction completes the re- 
sults of the operations will be success- 
fully persisted on the specified storage 
medium (typically the hard disk). 

Implementation of transactions. Six 
steps are common to ACID transactions: 

1. Log the incoming request to per- 
sistent storage in a transaction log 
(also known as a write-ahead log). This 
will protect the data in case of a system 
failure. In the worst-case scenario, this 
transaction will be able to be restarted 
from the log upon startup. 

2. Serialize the new values to the in- 
dex and table data structures in a way 
that does not interfere with existing 
operations. 

3. Obtain write locks on all cells 
that need to be modified. Depending 
on the operation in question and the 
database, this might mean locking the 
entire table, the row, or possibly the 
memory page. 

4. Move the new values into place. 

5. Flush all changes to disk. 

6. Record the transaction as com- 
pleted in the transaction log. 

Transactions have performance im- 
plications. They can lead to speed-ups 
over performing the operations piece- 
meal, since all of the disk operations 
are batched into a single set of opera- 
tions. Also, if ACID, transactions are 
a form of concurrency control. Since 
they sit at the data itself, they can often 
be more efficient than custom-built 
concurrency solutions in the applica- 
tion itself. 

On the downside, transactions are 
not good for highly concurrent applica- 
tions. Highly contentious operations 
will generate excessive replays and 
aborts (which result in more replays). 
They are also complex — all of the mov- 
ing parts required to provide transac- 
tions add to larger and less maintain- 
able code bases. 

Persistence Models 

As previously stated, transactions and 
even indexing are completely optional 
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within databases. Persistence, howev- 
er, is their raison d'etre. 

The performance costs associated 
with disks (and the risk of data loss 
associated with the page cache) mean 
trade-offs with respect to how data is 
stored and retrieved. A multitude of 
highly specialized data structures are 
tailored to different access models, 
and, typically, if a data structure ex- 
cels in one area, it will perform poorly 
in another area. A scheme for insert- 
ing large amounts of incoming events 
in a sequential manner will likely not 
offer great performance for random 
updates (or may not even offer that 
capability at all). 

Across all of the potential schemes 
for storage and retrieval of data, four 
of the broadest categories are: row 
based, columnar, memory only, and 
distributed. 

Row based. The most common stor- 
age scheme is to store data, row by 
row, in a tree or some other compact 
data structure on a local hard disk. Al- 
though the exact data structures and 
access models vary, this mechanism is 
fairly universal. 

In row-based storage, the rows 
themselves are contiguous in memory. 
This usually means the storage model 
itself is optimized for fetching regions 
of entire rows of data at one time. 

There are two common data struc- 
tures for storing rows. The B+ tree is 
optimized for random retrieval, and 
the log-structured merge (LSM) tree is 
optimized for high-volume sequential 
writes. 

B+ tree. A B+ tree is a B-tree-style in- 
dex data structure optimized for, you 
guessed it, minimizing disk seeks. It 
is one of the most common storage 
mechanisms in databases for table 
storage. It is also the data structure of 
choice for almost all modern file sys- 
tems. The B+ tree is typically a search 
tree with a high branching factor, and 
each node is a contiguous chunk of 
memory containing more than one 
key. This is specifically designed to 
maximize the probability that multi- 
ple keys can be compared with only a 
single retrieval of data from disk. 1 

Figure 1 shows how B-tree-based 
row storage is laid out in memory. Each 
leaf node has space for four keys, re- 
ducing the amount of disk lookups 
that need to be executed per row. The 



key in the tree points to a region on 
disk or memory that stores the row, 
which is arranged serially by column. 
Also note that at each node, not every 
cell needs to be filled; they can remain 
free for future values. 

Log structured. The LSM tree is a 
newer disk-storage structure opti- 
mized for a high volume of sequential 
writes. It is designed to handle massive 
amounts of streaming events, such as 
for receiving Web-server access logs in 
real time for later analysis. 

Despite its origins in log-style event 
collection, the LSM tree is beginning 



to be used in relational databases as 
well. It has a major trade-off, however, 
in that you cannot delete or update in 
an LSM data structure as part of the 
standard data path. Such events are 
recorded as new records in the log. 
When reading an LSM tree, you typi- 
cally start from the back to read the 
newest version of the data. 

Periodically, the records that have 
been made obsolete by subsequent 
deletes or updates must be garbage 
collected. This is typically called a com- 
paction process. Some LSM systems 
compact in separate threads at run- 



Figure 1. The layout of a B-tree-based row storage in memory. 
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time; other systems attempt to incre- 
mentally compact in place. 6 

Columnar. Column-based data stores 
optimize for retrieving regions of the 
same column of data, rather than rows of 
data. For this reason, successive columns 
are stored contiguously in memory. 

Because all data types in a column 
are necessarily the same, compression 
can have a huge positive impact, thus 
increasing the amount of data that can 
be stored and retrieved over the bus. 
Also, breaking up the data into mul- 
tiple files, one per column, can take 
advantage of parallel reads and writes 
across multiple disks simultaneously. 

The downside of column-based da- 
tabases is they are often inflexible. A 
simple insert or update requires a sig- 
nificant amount of coordination and 
calculation. Because data is so typically 
tightly packed (and compressed) in col- 
umns, it is not easy to find and update 
the data in place. 

To help keep "rows" in sync across 
column files, many times a column 
field will also contain a copy of the 
primary key (or row ID, if there are no 
keys). This aids in reassembly of the 
data into rows, but it reduces the effi- 
ciency of storage and retrieval. 2 

Figure 2 shows a columnar data file. 
Each data type is laid out in its own 
contiguous region, whose offset is in- 
dicated in the master column. Column 
files are typically built and rebuilt in 
batches to serve data-warehousing ap- 
plications for massive datasets. 

Memory only. In many cases, du- 
rability is simply not a requirement. 
This is common for systems such as 
caches, which update frequently and 
are optimized for nothing other than 
access speed. Because data in caches 
is typically short lived, one may not 
need to persist to disk. This is where 
in-memory databases shine. Without 
the requirement to store and retrieve 
from the disk, a much wider variety of 
sophisticated trees can be leveraged. 

Distributed. The topic of distribut- 
ed databases is vast and would require 
its own series of articles for proper 
coverage. In the context of persistence, 
however, there is one relevant fact: it is 
faster to copy a dataset across the net- 
work within a data center than it is to 
store it onto a local disk. 

Distributed databases can provide 
an interesting option when establish- 




All of the data 
of a real-world 
object is generally 
found within 
a single record. 
This means it will 
necessarily use 
more storage space 
than the relational 
model, because 
it is replicating 
the data instead 
of referencing it. 




ingthe balance between speed and per- 
sistence. It might be too risky to store 
data only in memory on a local ma- 
chine, as data loss would be complete 
if the machine crashed. If you copy 
the data across many machines, then 
your risk of total data loss is reduced. 
It is up to the application developer to 
determine the probability of machine 
failure and the level of acceptable risk. 

Page-Cache Considerations 

When you opt to store to disk, the page 
cache is likely to be involved. Access- 
ing the disk directly would be far too 
cumbersome and would hamper the 
performance of any other applications 
running on the system, as you would be 
monopolizing the disks unnecessarily. 

The question of when to flush from 
the page cache to disk is perhaps the 
most important of all when designing 
a database, as it tells you exactly how 
much risk you have for data loss. 

Many databases purport many thou- 
sands of operations per second. These 
databases often operate entirely on 
data structures on memory-mapped 
pages in the page cache. That is how 
they achieve their speed and through- 
put — by working on in-memory data 
structures. They do this by deferring all 
flushing and syncing operations to the 
operating system itself. This means it is 
up to the kernel to decide when data in 
the cache should be persisted to disk. It 
will likely take into account not only the 
database, but also all applications run- 
ning on the system. This means the ac- 
tual persistence of the data is being left 
to the operating system, which does not 
understand the application domain or 
data reliability requirements. 

If durability is not a strong require- 
ment, then deferring to the operating 
system is probably fine. In most cas- 
es, though, it is important to be clear 
about the behavior of the database 
with respect to the page cache. 

For systems that sync automatically: 

► If it flushes too frequently, it will 
have poor performance. 

► If it flushes infrequently, it will be 
faster, but there is a risk of data loss. 

A better approach might be to lever- 
age a manual syncing scheme for the 
database, since that will provide the 
control to match the guarantees an ap- 
plication requires. This increases the 
complexity of applications. For highly 
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concurrent systems, the difficulty level 
increases, as a disk operation serving 
one application might interfere exces- 
sively with another application. 

Systems such as transactions and 
batch operations that sync at the end 
can be beneficial. This will reduce the 
number of disk accesses, but there is 
a very clear guarantee as to when the 
data is flushed to disk. 

Indexing 

Data is rarely stored as an isolated val- 
ue. It is typically a heterogeneous col- 
lection of fields that make up a record. 
In relational databases, those fields are 
called columns, and they are fixed to 
the schema that defines the tables. 

In nonrelational databases, hetero- 
geneous fields are still often accom- 
modated and even indexed. When you 
want to look up a table by specifying 
one of the fields in a record, that field 
needs to be part of an index. An index 
is just a data structure for performing 
random lookups, given a specified field 
(or, where supported, a tuple of speci- 
fied fields). 

To tree, or not to tree. Since a B-tree 
is an on-disk data structure as well, it 
is the tool of choice for most lookup in- 
dexes, since it efficiently supports hard 
disks. Unlike the B+ tree that stores 
data, a lookup index is optimized for 
storing references to data. A B-tree can 
accommodate inserts efficiently with- 
out having to allocate storage cells for 
each operation. It also tends to be flat 
in structure, reducing the number of 
nodes that need to be searched, there- 
fore reducing the number of potential 
disk seeks. 

There are other options, however. 
For example, a bitmap index is a data 
structure that provides efficient join 
queries of multiple tables. 

A tree-style index grows linearly for 
the number of items in the index, and 
search time grows with the depth of 
the tree (a logarithmic function of the 
total depth). 

A bitmap index, on the other hand, 
grows with the number of different 
items in the index. As the name implies, 
it builds a bitmap that represents the 
membership of values for all relevant 
columns. Multiple Boolean operations 
against bitmap indexes are very fast, 
and they produce new bitmaps that can 
be cached efficiently as search results. 



One of the other major innova- 
tions of the bitmap index is it can be 
compressed, and it can even perform 
query operations while compressed. 
This makes storage retrieval faster. 
It also makes the bitmap index more 
CPU cache friendly, which can fur- 
ther reduce latencies. Because of its 
more complicated update process, 
the bitmap index tends to be used in 
read-heavy systems, especially those 
with multidimensional queries such 
as OLAP (online analytical process- 
ing) cubes. 

Indexing performance summary. 
Unless your only data-access model is 
a full scan of large regions of data, you 
will probably need indexes. Every ad- 
ditional index that your dataset lever- 
ages, however, will add increased disk 
and CPU load, as well as increasing the 
latency of inserts. 

If your system is read-heavy, and 
it possesses a relatively low variety of 
data in the columns (known as low car- 
dinality), you can take advantage of bit- 
map indexes. For everything else, there 
are tree indexes. 

Many indexes require a unique key 
to point to a record. If it is the only 
unique index for that record, it is re- 
ferred to as the primary key. Even sche- 
ma-less databases often support such 
an indexing constraint. They can help 
ensure consistency and detect errors 
when loading data. 

For performance, there is one basic 
rule to follow: index as little as pos- 
sible. Almost every database that sup- 
ports adding indexes will allow you to 
add them after the data is loaded. So 
add them later, once you are sure you 
need them. Using a unique index can 
provide a double benefit of ensuring 
data consistency. 

If all of your data is loaded at once 
(in a data-mart model, perhaps), you 
might benefit from creating indexes af- 
terward. This can even result in a more 
efficient index, as many indexes suffer 
negative effects from fragmentation 
caused by many inserts and updates. 

Pulling It All Together 

The trade-offs between performance 
and safety revolve around the disk. You 
might just get the best of both worlds 
if you choose the database that is built 
exactly for your access model. Take the 
time to understand your access model 



thoroughly and to know which features 
you require and which you are willing 
to forgo in the name of performance. 

If you do not need guaranteed and 
immediate durability for every opera- 
tion, you can delay persisting the oper- 
ation to disk by leveraging a memory- 
mapped data structure. Understand 
the risk of data loss is present any time 
you rely on memory to speed things 
up. If a failure occurs, those pending 
writes can disappear. 

Regardless of your application, take 
time to understand the page cache in 
your operating system. Writes that you 
think are safe may not be. It, too, has 
many settings for fine-tuning perfor- 
mance. It can be set to be highly para- 
noid but busy, or carefree and fast. You 
should be very clear about how and 
when your database writes to disk. If 
it defers to the operating system, then 
take steps to ensure it behaves correct- 
ly for your use case. 

It is worth verifying that your expec- 
tations match reality. It may just save 
your data. Q 
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Controls 

every day seems to bring news of another dramatic 
and high-profile security incident, whether it is the 
discovery of longstanding vulnerabilities in widely 
used software such as OpenSSL or Bash, or celebrity 
photographs stolen and publicized. There seems to 
be an infinite supply of zero-day vulnerabilities and 
powerful state-sponsored attackers. In the face of such 
threats, is it even worth trying to protect your systems 
and data? What can systems security designers and 
administrators do? 

While these threats are very real, they are not the 
biggest ones faced by most organizations. Most 
organizations do not face targeted attacks from hostile 
governments or criminals intent on stealing users' 
data; their systems are more likely to be unavailable 



because of ill-timed software updates 
or misconfiguration. 24 

People tend to overreact to dramatic 
events like terrorist attacks, but they 
underestimate mundane threats. This 
is made worse by the fact the threat 
landscape is evolving; security advice 
that was once reasonable becomes 
obsolete. For example, users are rou- 
tinely advised to use long, complex 
passwords, but account compromise 
caused by password reuse is probably 
a bigger threat these days than brute- 
force password cracking, so choosing 
different passwords for different sites 
is a better strategy than creating a com- 
plex password, memorizing it, and us- 
ing it everywhere. 

In a former life, I helped organiza- 
tions connect to the Internet, and, as 
part of that process, warned adminis- 
trators of new threats they now faced. 
Those conversations convinced me 
that practical systems security was 
still too difficult for most people to get 
right. In the years since, Internet con- 
nectivity has become more routine, but 
methods for securing systems have not 
kept pace. 

This article argues in favor of rela- 
tively mundane tools that systems se- 
curity designers and administrators 
can use to protect their systems and de- 
tect attacks. The principles proposed 
here are good internal access controls: 
regular automated monitoring and 
verifying of access configurations, and 
auditing user access to data. At Google, 
we use these techniques as part of our 
security strategy, but the principles are 
applicable to any organization with 
data to protect. 

The Problem 

Systems security administrators, who 
have more incentive than the average 
user to get security right, have a difficult 
job. With the increasing proliferation 
of mobile devices, and increased ex- 
pectation of anytime/anywhere access, 
there are only a few high-security envi- 
ronments where users can be prohibit- 
ed from bringing their personal phones 
or devices into the corporate environ- 
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ment. Keyboard loggers and malware 
on personal machines can thus be 
a path to attack enterprise systems. 
These devices can be used to exfiltrate 
data, deliberately or accidentally. 

Even when users are restricted to 
using corporate-owned and -managed 
devices for work, they still tend to re- 
use passwords on different systems, 
and this can provide a vector of at- 
tack. Stashes of username/passwords 
stolen from compromised servers can 
be retried on other sites, so users who 
have reused a username/password on 
multiple sites can contribute to a big- 
ger problem. People remain vulner- 
able to social engineering or phishing 
attacks. Improved authentication sys- 
tems, such as having a second factor 
or one-time passwords, help some, 
but the vast majority of systems do not 
use those yet. 

It is therefore reasonable to assume 
that some user accounts will get com- 



promised, and it is important to design 
a system to be resilient to that. Such a 
system also offers the benefit of pro- 
viding some protection against mali- 
cious insiders. Insider attacks have the 
potential to cause great damage, since 
people cause them with authorized ac- 
cess and, often, knowledge of systems 
and processes. Designing protections 
against insider attacks, however, can 
be difficult without making the system 
very cumbersome to use or making us- 
ers feel untrusted and, therefore, unco- 
operative with security measures. 

Users of the system often do not 
understand the threat models, so they 
end up viewing security measures as 
hoops they have to jump through. 
Better explanations of the rationale 
for restrictions may make users more 
cooperative and dissuade them from 
looking for ways around the hoops. 

Another common problem is mis- 
configured security controls. As sys- 



tems and security software grow more 
complex, the chance of administrators 
misunderstanding them increases. 
This can lead to an increase in success- 
ful attacks based on such flaws as over- 
looked default passwords or miscon- 
figured firewall rules. 

Why Have Internal 
Access Controls? 

The case for good internal access con- 
trols, also called defense in depth, is 
easy to understand but surprisingly 
difficult to get right in practice. Inter- 
nal access controls make it harder for 
attackers to break in (it is not just the 
firewall that needs to be breached) and 
limits damage if a system is attacked 
(one phished password will at most get 
the attackers what that user has access 
to, not necessarily everything on the in- 
ternal network). Given that a common 
way systems are attacked is via compro- 
mised legitimate user accounts, limit- 
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ing the damage a single compromised 
(or malicious) user can get away with 
undetected is a useful goal. 

The problem is that systems typical- 
ly start out small, with little or no valu- 
able data, and internal access controls 
seem like overkill. A good firewall and 
unrestricted access to (the small num- 
ber of) authorized users seems like 
more than enough. People get used 
to that unrestricted internal access, 
and processes and tools are developed 
under that assumption, so adding in- 
ternal security barriers as the system 
grows can be disruptive and meet with 
resistance from users. Removing per- 
missions can also break systems, often 
in unexpected ways. Retrofitting secu- 
rity into systems is difficult. 

Most organizations have different 
kinds of valuable information that 
needs protecting — company-confiden- 
tial code and documents, customer 
information, or data entrusted to them 
by their users (in the case of cloud ser- 
vice providers). Different employees 
need access to different subsets of this 
information, either for development 
and debugging services, or to provide 
customer service, or for routine activi- 
ties such as indexing or backup. How 
does the organization ensure people 
have the right level of access they need 
and no more? 

Achieving the Right Granularity 
of Permissions 

Administrative usability is often 
overlooked while designing access 
schemes. Very fine-grained permis- 
sions seem like a good idea, since they 
can grant exactly the necessary access, 
but it can easily become too much work 
to manage. Too many or too low-level 
permissions can also result in clutter 
and can be difficult to understand and 
reason about. 

On the other hand, the problem 
with access that is too coarse-grained 
is it can grant too much access. One of 
the bigger problems with granting too 
much access is not malicious use but 
accidental use. Many systems do not 
enable permissions on an as-needed 
basis but, rather, have all the permis- 
sions a user is granted; this is the equiv- 
alent of always running as a superuser 
rather than as a regular user. Again the 
problem is one of granularity — having 
to specify every permission needed be- 
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comes tedious, so the tendency is just 
to leave permissions enabled. 

Role-based access control systems 1 
help with this by grouping related sets 
of permissions, but people who per- 
form different roles still end up with 
a lot of access and not-always great 
ways of using the least-privileged ac- 
cess possible. 

What can be done about this? Try 
to understand the system well enough 
to set up access controls at the right 
places, but also recognize that you 
will sometimes get this wrong and 
will grant more or less access than is 
needed. This may be because you want 
to simplify administration or because 
your mental model of permissions and 
usage is wrong. It is thus useful to have 
a system in place to review and moni- 
tor permissions, and correct the access 
configuration as appropriate. 

Monitoring Access Configurations 

Too often, access requests are reviewed 
at grant time and never again. People 
in an organization move across roles 
and projects, but old permissions do 
not always expire. Removing unused 
permissions rarely seems that urgent, 
and guessing wrong about whether 
something is unused can break run- 
ning systems. Unused permissions are 
not dangerous as long as they remain 
unused, but they do make the access 
configuration more difficult to under- 
stand. 

At Google, we use regular monitor- 
ing of access configurations to identify 
unexpected or unwanted permission 
behavior. The principle of access-con- 
figuration monitoring is much like 
unit testing for code. Like any type of 
verification, this is most useful if the 
verification uses a different approach 
from the configuration — for example, 
viewing the permissions in the live pro- 
duction configuration rather than just 
viewing them as configured. 

Administrators specify invariants 
about the access configuration that 
should be maintained, and automated 
test infrastructure periodically verifies 
these invariants hold. Preconfigured 
alerts can be raised if any problems are 
detected. 

Access-configuration monitoring is 
useful for a few different purposes: 

► Catching differences between static 
and live configurations. Some access 
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systems require configuration changes 
to be reviewed by administrators and 
then "pushed" to take effect. Occasion- 
ally, changes are pushed to live systems 
without changing the static configura- 
tion, or the configuration is changed 
and not pushed. This sort of situation 
can lead to unpleasant surprises when 
long-running systems are restarted. 

► Verifying the configuration is behav- 
ing as expected. Most configuration lan- 
guages have their quirks, so it is good 
to have tests to confirm they are doing 
what you expect them to do. A common 
example is firewall rules that block too 
much or too little traffic. 

► Tripwire-like monitoring to notify 
people of changes. Typically, these are 
expected changes, but this can catch 
unauthorized or unexpected changes. 
It is important that these not be too 
noisy, or people who receive them will 
tune them out. 

► Catching drifts such as sudden (or 
even gradual] increases in the number 
of authorized people. People often cre- 
ate an ACL (access-control list) for a 
particular reason, and, over time, tend 
to use it for other reasons, and the size 
grows. This sort of monitoring can be 
useful for recognizing when a group 
has grown too large, contains too many 
permissions, and should be split. 

► Verifying that separation of permis- 
sions holds. For example, you may want 
to prevent any one person from hav- 
ing certain combinations of permis- 
sions (like being able to make changes 
to code and push them to production 
without review). 

Auditing to Understand Access 

Audit logs are a common part of sys- 
tems security. Typically, all configura- 
tion changes and any access to sensi- 
tive data generate audit logs, which are 
hard to subvert. These are often a re- 
quirement for regulatory compliance. 

Many systems, however, stop at 
generating the audit logs, using them 
only for postmortem analysis when 
something goes wrong. An "audit" 
in these systems is a sign of trouble. 
Therefore, access audits should be 
much more routine, and not a hostile 
process. Whenever an employee per- 
forms a nonroutine access, perhaps 
for troubleshooting or debugging, the 
access will be audited. In most cases, 
this may involve just documenting 



the reason for access. This develops 
a culture of accountability, where us- 
ers expect to have to justify access to 
sensitive data. 

Knowing that all accesses are au- 
dited makes granting permissions a 
little easier. Restricting access to very 
few people can make a system frag- 
ile. It would be more robust if more 
people were granted emergency ac- 
cess but did not have to use it. Having 
overbroad permissions, however, is 
generally a problem. Users could ac- 
cidentally or maliciously misuse their 
accesses or become targets for social- 
engineering attacks because of it. 
Having good audit logs at the time of 
use of permissions mitigates this risk 
somewhat, since inappropriate access 
is unlikely to go undetected. 

Routine access audits also help 
identify access patterns and can help 
tune access configuration. If all ac- 
cess is logged, it becomes possible to 
identify unused permissions reliably 
and prune them safely if needed. This 
catches the cases where people move 
jobs or roles without explicitly giving 
up permissions. 

Auditing accesses that are actually 
used provides visibility into which ac- 
cesses are needed for people to do their 
jobs. This allows for the development 
of better tools, sometimes reducing 
the amount of access that needs to be 
granted for a particular task. 

Good tools are needed to prevent 
access audits from becoming bureau- 
cratic nightmares. Routine access can 
be recognized, based on job roles or 
access history, and only unusual ac- 
cess patterns can be flagged for extra or 
manual review. 

It is also worth noting that auditing 
accesses is not a substitute for good 
access controls; audits can recognize 
inappropriate access only after it has 
happened, unlike access controls, 
which prevent it. As just described, 
however, auditing all accesses can help 
tune access configurations. Having to 
justify access also helps prevent inap- 
propriate access by authorized users. 
Further, in the unfortunate event of in- 
appropriate access, audit logs can help 
administrators assess the damage. 

Conclusion 

While high-profile targeted attacks will 
continue, organizations can do a lot 



to protect their systems. Internal ac- 
cess controls at the right granularity, 
combined with access logging and au- 
diting, can help detect and prevent un- 
wanted access. Access configurations 
suffer from "bit rot," and users often 
accumulate unnecessary permissions 
over time; therefore, regular monitor- 
ing, a la unit tests for code, can help 
detect unwanted situations. 

Making security goals and threats 
clear to system users may encourage 
their cooperation, rather than leaving 
them to view security as a nuisance to 
be worked around. Making the system 
and security configuration easy for ad- 
ministrators to understand will likely 
lead to fewer configuration errors, and 
well-designed monitoring can catch 
any remaining ones. Finally, making 
access audits routine can help system 
administrators understand access 
patterns and notice unusual access, 
whether it is a result of some nonrou- 
tine event or because a user account 
has been compromised. B 
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in an ideal world, applications are expected to scale 
automatically when executed on increasingly larger 
systems. In practice, however, not only does this scaling 
not occur, but also it is common to see performance 
actually worsen on those larger-scale systems. 

While performance and scalability can be ambiguous 
terms, they becomes less so when problems present 
themselves at the lower end of the software stack. 
This is simply because the number of factors to 
consider when evaluating a performance problem 
decreases. As such, concurrent multithreaded 
programs such as operating-system kernels, hypervisors, 
and database engines can pay a high price when 
misusing hardware resources. 



This translates into performance is- 
sues for applications executing higher 
up in the stack. One clear example 
is the design and implementation of 
synchronization primitives (locks) for 
shared memory systems. Locks are 
a way of allowing multiple threads 
to execute concurrently, providing 
safe and correct execution context 
through mutual exclusion. To achieve 
serialization, locks typically require 
hardware support through the use of 
atomic operations such as compare- 
and-swap (CAS), fetch-and-add, and 
arithmetic instructions. While details 
vary across different cache-coherent 
architectures, atomic operations will 
broadcast changes across the memory 
bus, updating the value of the shared 
variable for every core, forcing cache- 
line invalidations and, therefore, more 
cache-line misses. Software engineers 
often abuse these primitives, leading 
to significant performance degrada- 
tion caused by poor lock granularity or 
high latency. 

Both the correctness and the perfor- 
mance of locks depend on the underly- 
ing hardware architecture. That is why 
scalability and the hardware implica- 
tions are so important in the design 
of locking algorithms. Unfortunately, 
these are rare considerations in real- 
world software. 

With the advent of increasingly larg- 
er multi- and many-core NUMA (non- 
uniform memory access) systems, the 
performance penalties of poor locking 
implementations become painfully 
evident. These penalties apply to the 
actual primitive's implementation, as 
well as its usage, the latter of which 
many developers directly control by 
designing locking schemes for data se- 
rialization. After decades of research, 
this is a well-known fact and has never 
been truer than today. Despite recent 
technologies such as lock elision and 
transactional memory, however, con- 
currency, parallel programming, and 
synchronization are still challenging 
topics for practitioners. 10 

Furthermore, because a transac- 
tional memory system such as Trans- 
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actional Synchronization Extensions 
(TSX) still needs a fallback path with a 
regular lock when the transaction does 
not succeed, these challenges are not 
going to disappear anytime soon. In 
addition, a transactional system does 
not guarantee specific progress beyond 
starvation freedom; therefore, this is 
not always a viable option for regu- 
lar locking schemes. As a result of the 
complexities, not only can systems lack 
in scalability, but also their overall per- 
formance can be brought to its knees. 
Previous work has demonstrated that 
the cost of a poor, nonscalable, locking 
implementation grows as the number 
of cores in the system increases. 2 The 
onset of the performance collapse can, 
in fact, happen very suddenly, with just 
a few more cores added to the equa- 
tion. The issues with performance and 
scalability go well beyond synthetic 
workloads and benchmarks, affecting 
real-world software. 

There have recently been significant 
efforts in addressing lock-scaling is- 
sues in the Linux kernel on large high- 
end servers. 3 Many of the problems and 
solutions apply to similar system soft- 
ware. This article applies general ideas 
and lessons learned to a wider systems 
audience, in the hope it can be helpful 
to people who are encountering simi- 
lar scaling problems. Of course, locks 
are important on any shared memory 
system, but optimizing them does not 
imply ignoring the more important 
aspects: how those locks are used and 
what is being serialized. 

Hybrid Locking Models and 
Optimistic Spinning 

Locking primitives are traditionally 
classified as busy-waiting or blocking, 
depending on what occurs when a lock 
is not immediately available. If lock 
hold times are small, such as only se- 
rializing a reference count operation, 
then it makes more sense to avoid all 
blocking overhead and just burn CPU 
cycles for a short period of time. This 
is typically implemented by looping 
CAS calls until an unlocked condition 
is met. The alternative is to block un- 



til that condition becomes true. Apart 
from the higher overhead and latency, 
blocking primitives can commonly 
have a strict dependency on the operat- 
ing-system kernel's scheduler. As such, 
the thread-scheduling policies will in- 
creasingly depend on the previous level 
of execution in the software stack — for 
example, at hardware, kernel, or mul- 
tiple user-space layers. Multiple sched- 



tors. The Linux kernel, for example, 
has primarily three kinds of sleeping 
semaphores: mutexes (binary) and two 
counting semaphores, which includes 
a widely used reader/writer variant. 

The use of a hybrid model is a com- 
mon way of dealing with the trade-offs 
of each lock type. The goal is to delay 
blocking as much as possible and op- 
timistically busy-wait until the lock 




uling policies can impact both lock 
fairness and determinism. 

Thrashing is another factor to keep 
in mind when building sleeping locks. 
Practitioners must consider the system 
consequences under heavy lock con- 
tention. Popular examples of busy-wait 
primitives are memory barriers and 
spinlocks. Blocking mechanisms nor- 
mally include semaphores and moni- 



is available. Determining when the 
lock sleeps, however, has an effect on 
performance. The algorithm needs 
to perform equally well for workloads 
that might benefit differently. In other 
words, users who explicitly want the 
characteristics of sleeping locks cannot 
pay performance penalties when a CPU 
will first spin on a lock for a determined 
period of time — often, not even at all. 
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In addition, users of general-purpose 
locking primitives should never be al- 
lowed to influence their algorithmic 
behavior. Misdesigning locking APIs 
can lead to unexpected consequences 
later, such as when the lock becomes 
heavily used. Simplicity is very much 
a virtue — and a consequence of a well- 
designed locking interface. 

By using the notion of lock owner- 
ship, the Linux kernel keeps a pointer 
to the task that is currently holding the 
lock. The benefits of knowing the lock 
owner are twofold: it is a key piece of 
data when determining when to stop 
spinning; and it serves a debugging 
purpose — for example, deadlock de- 
tection. Similar strategies date back 
to 1975, proposing the notion of lock 
ownership in databases. 8 Because of 
the overhead of maintaining the lock 
ownership, implementers can decide 
against reentrant locks, which also typ- 
ically use a counter field. 15 

The rationale behind optimistic 
spinning is if the thread that owns the 
lock is running, then it is likely to re- 
lease the lock soon. In practice, a Linux 
kernel mutex or rw_semaphore (read- 
er-writer semaphore), the two most 



commonly used locks throughout the 
system, can follow up to three possible 
paths when acquiring the lock, de- 
pending on its current state: 12 

► Fastpath. It tries to acquire the 
lock atomically by modifying an inter- 
nal counter such as fetch_and_add or 
atomic decrementing. This logic is ar- 
chitecture specific. As shown in Figure 
1, with x86-64, the mutex-locking fast- 
path has only two instructions for lock 
and unlock calls: 

► Midpath (aka optimistic spinning). 
It tries to spin for acquisition while the 
lock owner is running and there are 
no other higher-priority tasks ready to 
run, needing to reschedule. Spinner 
threads are queued up using an MCS 
lock so that only one spinner can com- 
pete for the lock. 

► Slowpath. As a last resort, if the 
lock still cannot be acquired, the task 
is added to the wait queue and sleeps 
until the unlock path wakes it up. 

Because hybrid locks can still 
block, these primitives need to be 
safely used in a sleeping context. Op- 
timistic spinning has proved its value 
in operating-system kernels such as 
Linux and Solaris. Even to this day, 



simply delaying any kind of blocking 
overhead can have important impacts 
on system software. On a Linux Vir- 
tual File System (VFS) create+unlink 
microbenchmark to stress mutexes, 
optimistic spinning gave a boost in 
throughput of about 3.5 times on a 
commodity desktop system, as op- 
posed to immediately sleeping. Simi- 
larly, for rw_semaphores on AIM7 
workloads, hybrid locking provided 
an increase in throughput of about 
1.8 times. 3 

One notable difference between 
rw_semaphores and mutexes in the 
Linux kernel is how they deal with lock 
ownership. When a lock is shared, the 
notion of ownership becomes more 
ambiguous than with exclusive locks. 
When workloads combine both read- 
ers and writers, there is a chance opti- 
mistic spinning can make writers spin 
excessively since there is no owner to 
spin on when readers hold it. Strategies 
to overcome this problem exist, such as 
using heuristics and magic numbers 
to determine when to stop spinning 
for readers. Reader ownership can be 
particularly tricky, however, and tends 
to add extra complexity and overhead 
in optimistic-spinning fastpaths. Fur- 
thermore, the use of magic numbers in 
locking primitives can bring unexpect- 
ed consequences and must not be used 
lightly. By their very nature, heuristics 
can help particular scenarios while ac- 
tually hurting performance in the com- 
mon cases. Scalability is not about op- 
timizing for the 1% and not thinking of 
the other 99%, but quite the opposite. 
In addition, solving the actual source 
of contention can be a valid alternative 
before considering overcomplicated 
primitives. 

Contributing Factors 
to Poor Lock Scaling 

It is not uncommon to find multiple 
factors contributing to poor lock per- 
formance at any given time. Naturally, 
the impact will vary depending on each 
system and workload. The factors and 
lock properties described here can be 
divided at a software-engineering level: 
between implementers, who typically 
design and implement the locking 
primitives, and users, who strictly ap- 
ply them to their parallel or concurrent 
workloads and algorithms. 

► Length of critical region. Reducing 



Figure 1. Mutex lock and unlock fastpath code for x86-64.. 
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Figure 2. Effects of cache-line contention within a single socket. 
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the length of a critical region can cer- 
tainly help alleviate lock contention. 
In addition, the type of primitive used 
to serialize concurrent threads in lock 
implementations can play a key role in 
performance. When holding a lock in 
a slowpath, such as those that handle 
contended scenarios when acquir- 
ing or releasing a lock, practitioners 
often need to manage internal wait 
queues for threads that are waiting 
to take some action. In these cases, 
implementers must ensure the criti- 
cal regions are short enough so as not 
to cause unnecessary internal conten- 
tion. For example, issuing prechecks or 
wake-ups (for sleeping primitives) can 
easily be done asynchronously, with- 
out any additional serialization. Most 
recently, in the Linux kernel, efforts 
to shorten critical regions in mutexes 
and SysV semaphores (as well as other 
forms of inter-process communica- 
tion) provided important performance 
benefits. 3 ' 13 

► Lock overhead. This is the resource 
cost of using a particular lock in terms 
of both size and latency. Locks embed- 
ded in data structures, for example, 
will bloat that type. Larger structure 
sizes mean more CPU cache and mem- 
ory footprint. Thus, size is an impor- 
tant factor when a structure becomes 
frequently used throughout the sys- 
tem. Implementers also need to con- 
sider lock overhead when enlarging a 
lock type, after some nontrivial modi- 
fication; this can lead to performance 
issues in unexpected places. For exam- 
ple, Linux kernel file-system and mem- 
ory-management developers must 
take particular care of the size of VFS 
struct inode (index node) and struct 
page, optimizing as much as possible. 4 
These data structures represent, re- 
spectively, information about each file 
on the system and each of the physical 
page frames. As such, the more files or 
memory present, the more instances 
of these structures are handled by the 
kernel. It is not uncommon to see ma- 
chines with tens of millions of cached 
inodes, so increasing the size of the in- 
ode by 4% is significant. That is enough 
to go from having a well-balanced 
workload to not being able to fit the 
working set of inodes in memory. Im- 
plementers must always keep in mind 
the size of the locking primitives. 

Because of their simple nature, 
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busy-wait primitives have better la- 
tency than more complex locks. Calls 
to initialize, but particularly to acquire 
or release the lock, need to be cheap, 
incurring the fewest CPU cycles. The 
internal logic that governs the primi- 
tive must not be confused with other 
factors that affect call latency, such as 
hold times and contention. Blocking 
(or sleeping) locks are expected to be 
more expensive, as any algorithm must 
at least take into account events such 
as putting threads to sleep and wak- 
ing them up when the lock becomes 
available. The trade-off, of course, is 
that users choose blocking locks only 
when dealing with large critical re- 
gions or executing in a context that re- 
quires sleeping, such as when allocat- 
ing memory. Thus, if the average time a 
thread expects to wait is less than twice 
the context-switch time, then spinning 
will actually be faster than blocking. 15 
The quality-of-service guarantee is an- 
other factor to consider when choosing 
between spinning and sleeping locks, 
particularly in realtime systems. Block- 
ing on larger NUMA systems can ulti- 
mately starve the system of resources. 

In addition, reader-writer primitives 
may have different latencies when deal- 
ing with shared or exclusive paths. This 
is not an ideal situation, as users will 
have to consider the extra overhead 
penalties when, for example, sharing 
the lock. Making matters worse, users 
might not even realize this difference, 
and, thus, sharing the lock will in fact 
result in poorer performance than us- 
ing an exclusive lock. The read:write 
ratio (discussed later) is an impor- 
tant factor when determining if shar- 
ing the lock is actually worth the extra 
cost of using a reader lock. In general, 
choosing the wrong type of lock can 
impact performance, incurring unnec- 
essary overhead. 

► Lock granularity. This refers to the 
amount of data a lock protects, normal- 
ly with a trade-off between complexity 
and performance. Coarse granularity 
tends to be simpler, using fewer locks 
to protect large critical regions. Fine 
granularity, on the other hand, can im- 
prove performance at the cost of more 
involved locking schemes, particularly 
beneficial when a lock is contended. 
When designing concurrent algo- 
rithms, coarse-grained locks might be 
misused only because they can be sim- 
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pier and, initially, more obvious than 
the finer-grained alternatives. Because 
bugs related to synchronization — such 
as deadlocks, race conditions, and gen- 
eral corruption — can be particularly 
difficult to debug, programmers might 
prefer them only because of fear and 
uncertainty, assuming that protecting 
too much is better than not enough. 

Making matters worse, these is- 
sues can easily make entire software 
systems unreliable — thus, practically 
useless. Even experienced lock prac- 
titioners can overlook the potential 
performance benefits of fine-grained 
locking, not noticing scaling prob- 
lems until reported. Perhaps the most 
famous coarse-grained lock in the 
Linux kernel was the now-replaced Big 
Kernel Lock (BLK), serializing threads 
that enter kernel space to service sys- 
tem calls. Because the lock protects so 
much data, such primitives are also re- 
ferred to as giant locks. Futexes are an- 
other area in the kernel that can suffer 
from coarse-grained locking schemes. 
With a chained hash-table architec- 
ture, spinlocks protecting the chain 
can become heavily contended only be- 
cause of collisions. Finer graining and 
parallelizing these paths can be done 
by simply increasing the size of the 
hash table. This approach improved 
the hashing throughput by a factor of 
up to eight times. 3 This fine-grained 
technique is also known as lock strip- 
ping, improving concurrency by having 
multiple locks to serialize different, 
nondependent parts of an array, or list- 
based data structure. 

Coarse-grained locks certainly do 
have their place, nonetheless. One 
important factor to consider when 
addressing coarse-grained locks is 
the overhead of an individual lock. In 
some cases, the extra memory foot- 
print of embedding additional locks 
will shadow the benefits of alleviating 
the contention. Abusing fine-grained 
locking can have just as negative an ef- 
fect on performance as abusing coarse 
granularity. Furthermore, coarse gran- 
ularity can be particularly good when 
contention is not a problem and criti- 
cal regions and hold times are short, 
albeit rare. 

Both practice and research have 
shown the performance benefits of 
combining coarse and fine granularity, 
although it is usually more complex. 
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Hybrid strategies have been proposed 
for locking in the Hurricane kernel, 
combining the benefits of both kinds 
of granularity. 16 For more than 20 years, 
the Linux kernel's SysV semaphore 
implementation suffered from coarse- 
grained locking when dealing with 
semtimedop(2) system calls. When 
a finer-grained locking model was in- 
troduced for these calls to handle the 
common case of a task waiting to ma- 
nipulate a single semaphore within an 
array containing multiple semaphores, 
benchmark throughput improved by 
more than nine times. 13 This hybrid 
strategy also directly impacts im- 
portant RDBMS (relational database 
management system) workloads that 
rely heavily on these semaphores for 
internal locking, with contention de- 
creasing from approximately 85% to 
7%. Coarse-grained locking in IPC (in- 
ter-process communication) can still 
occur when manipulating more than 
a single semaphore. Choosing lock 
granularity must be a well-informed 
decision. Changing the granularity 
later in a program life cycle can be an 
expensive and error-prone task. 

► Read/ write ratios. This is the ratio 
between the number of read-only criti- 
cal regions and the number of regions 
where the data in question is modi- 
fied. Reader/writer locks will take ad- 
vantage of these scenarios by allowing 
multiple readers to hold the lock while 
acquiring it exclusively when modify- 
ing protected data. Multiple research 
and development efforts have tried to 
optimize primitives for read-mostly 
situations, making the cost of reader 
synchronization as minimal as possi- 
ble — normally at a higher cost, or over- 
head, for writer threads. Examples in- 
clude variations of the RCU (read-copy 
update) mechanism, sequence locks 
(seqlocks), and read-mostly locks (rm- 
locks) in FreeBSD. 

It is well known the Linux kernel 
makes heavy use of RCU, allowing 
lockless readers to coexist with writ- 
ers. Because readers do not actually 
hold a lock, it is a particularly fast 
mechanism that avoids the overhead 
and hardware implications that regu- 
lar reader/writer locks incur. RCU han- 
dles updates by: making them visible 
to readers by single-pointer read and 
write, ensuring readers execute before 
or after the modification, depend- 
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ing on whether they see the update 
in time; and delaying the reclaim of 
the data structure until all readers are 
done with their critical region, as it is 
guaranteed that no readers hold refer- 
ences to the data structure, similar to 
garbage-collection approaches. Intro- 
duced in the 2.5 era, in the early 2000s, 
it is no coincidence the adoption of 
RCU within the kernel has grown sub- 
stantially, including, among many 
examples, scaling of the dentry (direc- 
tory entry) cache, NMI (nonmaskable 
interrupt), and process ID handling. 11 
Most recently, converting the epoll 
control interface from using a global 
mutex to RCU permitted significant 
performance improvements by allow- 
ing file-descriptor addition and remov- 
al to occur concurrently. Specifically, 
important Java-based workloads were 
boosted with throughput improve- 
ments of up to 2.5 times on large HP 
and SGI NUMA systems. 

► Fairness. Most importantly, fair- 
ness avoids lock starvation by using 
strict semantics to choose which task 
is next in line to acquire the lock in con- 
tended scenarios. A common example 
of unfair spinlocks is any thread acquir- 
ing the lock without respecting if other 
threads were already waiting for it. This 
includes the same task constantly reac- 
quiring the lock. Unfair locks tend to 
maximize throughput but incur higher 
call latencies. If such a scenario be- 
comes pathological, it is a real concern 
for lock starvation and lack of prog- 
ress — unacceptable in real-world soft- 
ware. A widely used solution to this is 
different variations of ticket spinlocks. 
Fair locks address starvation issues at 
the cost of increased preemption sen- 
sitivity, 16 making them at times un- 
suitable when preemption cannot be 
controlled, such as in user-space appli- 
cations. If the kernel's CPU scheduler 
preempts a task that is next to acquire 
the lock and the lock is released during 
this time, then it will cause the rest of 
the contending threads to wait until 
the preempted task is rescheduled. 
Similarly, the greater the cost of lock 
acquisition or release, the greater the 
chance of excessive queuing contribut- 
ing to poor performance. 

Experiments conclude that unfair 
locks are particularly useful when run- 
ning more than one thread per core, 
as they can outperform fair alterna- 



tives in highly contended scenarios. 7 
Of course, since threads have to wait 
longer to acquire the lock, this prob- 
lem can become significantly more 
pronounced when dealing with NUMA 
systems, particularly if the fair lock in- 
curs expensive cache-line issues, as de- 
scribed later. 

Statistically it is possible to have 
different degrees of fairness in NUMA 
systems. For example, because of CPU 
node locality, threads can have a bet- 
ter chance of acquiring the lock if it is 
on the local memory node. By trans- 
forming any kind of busy-wait lock 
into a NUMA-aware primitive, cohort 
locks were developed to address some 
of these issues. In this scheme, writer 
locks are passed among contending 
threads within the same NUMA node, 
while readers maintain shared re- 
sources within the same node. 

Fairness takes a different turn 
when dealing with read/write locks, 
depending on the context, workload, 
and reader :writer ratios. There will be 
occasions where it is more suitable to 
give preference to readers, and vice 
versa. Either way, practitioners should 
take special care the primitive does 
not starve reader or writer threads to 
the point it makes the lock perform 
poorly in some use cases. One alterna- 
tive is implementing different varia- 
tions of the same read/write primitive 
with particular fairness preferences, 
but this can also lead to developer mis- 
use in different contexts. For perfor- 
mance reasons, the Linux kernel uses 
the concept of writer-lock stealing for 
rw_semaphores, breaking the strict 
FIFO (first-in first-out) fairness for 
writers. Writers can atomically acquire 
the lock, even if other writers are al- 
ready queued up. 

► Cache-line mishandling. Cache-line 
bouncing and contention are probably 
the two worst forms of performance 
degradations on large NUMA systems 
when it comes to low-level locking 
primitives. Tasks spinning on a con- 
tended lock will try to fetch the lock 
cache line repeatedly in some form 
of tight CAS loop. For every iteration, 
usually in an atomic context, the line 
containing the lock is moved from one 
CPU cache to another. It is easy to see 
how this bouncing will degrade per- 
formance with increasing CPU counts, 
incurring expensive memory-bus and 



interconnect usage penalties. Further- 
more, if the lock-protected data struc- 
ture is in the same cache line, it can 
significantly slow down the progress of 
the lock holder, leading to much lon- 
ger lock hold times. 

A straightforward way of address- 
ing cache-line bouncing was proposed 
30 years ago 14 with the compare com- 
pare-and-swap (CCAS) technique. The 
idea is to do a simple read of the lock 
state and incur the read-modify-write 
CAS operation only when the lock be- 
comes available. The Linux kernel now 
relies on CCAS techniques for the in- 
ternal counter checks of both mutexes 
and read/write semaphores when at- 
tempting to acquire a lock exclusively 
(note that sharing the lock does not 
require such CAS storms). Concretely, 
for mutexes, Java-based benchmarks 
experienced up to a 90% throughput 
increase 3 on a 16-socket, 240-core 
system. AIM7 benchmark workloads 
that are designed to execute mostly in 
kernel space also saw noticeable im- 
provements on eight-node, 80-core 
Westmere systems with throughput 
increases of up to three times. As for 
read/write semaphores, CCAS results 
from pgbench on smaller, quad-core 
desktop systems showed improve- 
ments of up to 40% on 1GB PostgreSQL 
databases. Most noticeably improving 
the cache-line bouncing that occurs 
when the mmap_sem is heavily con- 
tended, this lock is designed, among 
other things, to serialize concurrent 
address-space operations. 

In general, experimentation shows 
that CCAS techniques will help on large 
high-end systems with four or more 
sockets, or NUMA nodes. Normally, 
the overhead of checking the counter 
is so low in noncontended cases that it 
will not impact performance negatively 
on smaller systems. Performance work 
must always ensure no regressions are 
introduced in lower-end machines, 
particularly in the Linux kernel, which 
spans an enormous user base. 

Alternatively, the use of back-off al- 
gorithms, which address expensive CAS 
operations when spinning on a lock, 
can help alleviate cache-line bouncing 
and memory-interconnect overhead. 
As with CCAS techniques, the idea is 
to delay read-modify-write calls in tight 
spinning loops, the main difference 
being the delay factor when the lock is 
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not immediately available. Significant 
research has attempted to estimate the 
optimal delay factor across multiple sys- 
tems and workloads; the different algo- 
rithms and heuristics can be classified 
as static and dynamic. Delaying for a 
static amount of time can be optimized 
for a particular workload but, of course, 
will not necessarily perform well when 
generic locking solutions are needed. 
To this end, dynamic delays are far more 
realistic but at the cost of extra overhead 
in the heuristics and the risk of miscal- 
culating the back-off strategy: threads 
should not back off for too long, as this 
can shadow any performance benefits 
these strategies try to introduce. 

Good heuristics for back-off algo- 
rithms are based on the number of 
CPUs trying to acquire the lock, such 
as proportional and exponential, with 
analogies drawn from CSMA (carrier 
sense multiple access) networks such 
as Ethernet. Delaying for the optimal 
time requires estimating the length of 
the critical region and the latency of 
the lock holder to release the lock so 
another thread can acquire it. 615 Need- 
less to say, this sort of information 
is rarely available in real-world work- 
loads. In addition, back-off algorithms 
do not address the fact that, just as 
with regular CAS and CCAS spinlocks, 
all threads spin on the same shared lo- 
cation, causing cache-coherence traf- 
fic on every successful lock acquisition. 
With these caveats, it is not surprising 
that back-off algorithms are not suit- 
able for the Linux kernel, even though 
promising results have been seen with 
ticket spinlocks and proportional 
back-off strategies. 5 

Demonstrating the Effects 
of Cache-Line Contention 

The sole purpose of locking and con- 
currency is improving system perfor- 
mance by allowing correct parallel 
executions of threads. Even on unipro- 
cessor systems, concurrency permits 
the illusion of multitasking in preemp- 
tive scheduling environments. If lock- 
ing primitives get in the way of perfor- 
mance, then they are simply broken. Of 
course, unlike correctness attributes, 
locks that perform poorly will matter 
more on larger systems. 

In a modern large-scale, multicore 
NUMA system, the effects of cache- 
line contention can go from incurring 



moderately acceptable overhead to 
being the culprit of severe system is- 
sues. Table 1 shows three high-end HP 
x86-64 servers used as test systems. 3 
All these machines follow a normal 
NUMA topology in which cores and 
memory resources are evenly distrib- 
uted among nodes. There are, there- 
fore, no exotic NUMA use cases. 9 Each 
socket, or node, has 15 cores, and 
memory is equally divided as well. A 
simple spinlock microbenchmark is 
enough to measure cost of cache-line 
contention in large NUMA systems — 
in this case, using a Linux 3.0-based 
spinlock implementation, iterating a 
million times in a tight loop just ac- 
quiring and releasing the lock, similar 
to what a torturing program such as 
rcutorture would do. 

While this pathological behavior 
does not fall into the real-world cat- 
egory, it exemplifies nicely theoretical 
issues such as lock contention. Further- 
more, real software with very similar 
behavior does exist, leading to horren- 
dous contention. Based on the number 
of threads and the loop iteration count, 
the average number of operations per 
second per CPU can be calculated when 
<N> CPUs are involved in the cache-line 
contention. This serves as the bench- 
mark throughput. 

For a full understanding of the ef- 
fects of cache-line contention, the 
examination must include a single 
socket. Otherwise, factors such as 
NUMA awareness and interconnect 
cost could not be differentiated from 
the results. Furthermore, it should pro- 
vide the least performance impact and 
therefore can provide a level ground 
to compare against other results that 
involve multisocket communication. 
Figure 2 shows the microbenchmark 
throughput regression by increasing 
core counts within a single socket. 

It is easy to see how performance 
smoothly degrades as more cores con- 
tribute to cache-line contention. By 
maximizing resources and using all 
cores in a single socket (that is, by a 
factor of seven), the microbenchmark 
throughput decreases by 91.8% when 
compared with using only two cores. 
The situation ends up, therefore, be- 
ing the exact opposite of what naive 
developers will normally intuit, expect- 
ing performance at least to improve 
"some" by blindly throwing in more 



cores. Furthermore, the 91.8% regres- 
sion can be considered a maximum 
performance penalty when evaluating 
systems that will logically partition 
their software architecture around 
NUMA topologies. This is commonly 
done to avoid latency penalties when 
dealing with remote memory, particu- 
larly on large-end machines. 

Of course, the situation does not 
get any better. In fact, it gets a great 
deal worse. Table 2 compares the 
costs of cache-line contention in a 
single socket versus two sockets. Most 
noticeably, there is more than an 80% 
decrease in throughput when going 
from 15 to 30 cores. 

Furthermore, the cost of having the 
lock's memory location on a remote 
node is clearly worse when using two 
sockets, reducing throughput by more 
than 90% when compared with a single 
socket. In this case, benchmark run- 
times are even more concerning, going 
from two to 21 seconds to complete the 
million iterations when the memory is 
completely remote. 

The number of cores is not the only 
factor to consider when measuring this 
sort of contention. The distribution 
method plays a key role in performance, 
where cache-line contention is always 
better when all the contention is con- 
tained in as few sockets as possible. 3 As 
core counts increase, the FF (first fill) 
method will always try to use the cores 
available in the same socket, while an 
RR (round robin) distribution will use 
cores from increasing socket counts. 

Figure 3 exhibits the probability of 
inter- versus intra-cache-line conten- 
tion, estimated by computing 100/num_ 
sockets. Increasingly large multisocket 
systems will thus have a much lower 
chance that two random cores partici- 
pating in the same cache-line conten- 
tion will reside on the same socket. 

This can have catastrophic effects 
on performance and demonstrates 
contention in a two-socket system 
is extremely different from that in a 
16-socket system. As such, applications 
tuned for smaller systems cannot be 
blindly executed on larger systems and 
immediately expect good results with- 
out previous careful thought and analy- 
sis. As previously seen, scaling based 
only on the number of CPUs is likely to 
introduce significant lock and cache- 
line contention inside the Linux kernel. 
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Queued/MCS: Scalable Locking 

As already discussed, even busy-wait 
locks with CCAS or back-off strategies 
can incur enough cache-line conten- 
tion to impact overall system perfor- 
mance significantly on large machines. 
As such, their inherently unfair nature 
exposes them to an irregular number 
of cache misses when the lock becomes 
contended. On the other hand, a truly 
scalable lock is one that generates a 
constant number of cache misses, or 
remote accesses, per acquisition, 2 thus 
avoiding the sudden performance col- 
lapse that occurs with nonscalable al- 
ternatives. Queued locks achieve this 
by ensuring each contending thread 
spins for a lock on the CPU's local 
memory, rather than the lock word. As 
a consequence of this determinism, 
queued locks are fair, commonly grant- 
ing lock ownership to waiting threads 
in FIFO order. Another attractive prop- 
erty of these locks is the overhead, re- 
quiring only 0(n+j) space for n threads 
and j locks, 15 as opposed to O(nj) for 
nonscalable primitives. Most forms of 
queued locks— MCS, K42, and CLH, to 
name a few popular ones — maintain a 
queue of waiters, each spinning on its 
own queue entry. The differences in 
these locks are how the queue is main- 
tained and the changes necessary for 
the lock's interfaces. 

A common experiment is to replace 
a regular spinlock with an MCS lock, 2 3 
always with quite superb results in ker- 
nel space (normally using the Linux 
kernel). Figure 4 compares a vanilla 
2.6 Linux spinlock with a prototype 
MCS implementation on an AIM7 file- 
system benchmark, serializing con- 
current linked-lists operations with a 
single lock. Contention on this global 
spinlock is the cause of all the cache- 
line contention. 

As more users are added to the work- 
load, throughput (jobs per minute) in 
the spinlock case quickly flatlines, while 
with the MCS lock it steadily improves 
by a factor of 2.4. Similarly, system time 
drops from 54% to a mere 2%; thus, 
the bottleneck is entirely removed. As 
no additional optimization efforts are 
made, such as finer-graining the lock, it 
is safe to conclude the MCS lock alone 
makes a huge impact by minimizing 
only the intersocket cache-line traffic. 

To this end, MCS locks have been 
added to the Linux kernel, 2 particularly 



Table 1. Testing three high-end HP x86-64 servers. 



System 


Sockets/Cores 


Memory 


HP DL580 Gen8 (Intel Xeon E7 -4890 v2) 


4 sockets/60 cores 


2 TB 


HP CS900 (Intel Xeon E7 - 4890 v2) 


8 sockets/120 cores 


6 TB 


HP CS900 (Intel Xeon E7 - 4890 v2) 


16 sockets/240 cores 


12 TB 



Table 2. Comparison of cache-line contention costs in a single socket with two sockets. 



Execution Nodes 



Memory Node Sockets Used 



Cores Used 



ops/sec/core 



NodeO 


Nodel 


1 socket 


15 cores 


474,519 












Nodes 0-1 


Nodel 


2 sockets 


30 cores 


69,200 


Nodes 1-2 


Nodel 


2 sockets 


30 cores 


67,126 


Nodes 2-3 


Nodel 


2 sockets 


30 cores 


45,993 



Figure 3. Chances of two random cores participating in the cache-line contention. 
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Figure 4. Eight-socket/80-core HT-enabled Xeon. 
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Figure 1. Kernel interfaces for MCS lock primitives. 



struct mcs_spinlock { 

struct mcs_spinlock *next; 
int locked; 

}; 

void mcs_spin_lock (struct mcs_spinlock **lock, struct mcs_spinlock *node) 
void mcs_spin_unlock (struct mcs_spinlock **lock, struct mcs_spinlock 
*node) ; 



in the spinning logic of sleeping sema- 
phores. In the case of mutexes, this 
provides a throughput boost of around 
248% in a popular Java workload on a 
16-socket, 240-core HP Converged-Sys- 
tem 900 for SAP HANA. The code in Fig- 
ure 5 shows the primitive's interfaces. 

The idea is that when a thread 
needs to acquire the contended lock, it 
will pass its own local node as an argu- 
ment, add itself to the queue in a wait- 
free manner, and spin on its own cache 
line (specifically on node->locked) un- 
til its turn comes to acquire the lock. 
The FIFO fairness comes naturally 
as the current lock holder will pass 
the lock along to the next CPU in the 
linked list when it releases the lock. 
One drawback of this algorithm is 
that, in order to add itself to the wait 
queue, a task must store the pointer 
of its local node in the ->next field of 
its predecessor, potentially incurring 
extra overhead if the predecessor task 
needs to release the lock. 

Unfortunately, using MCS locks 
in regular ticket spinlocks cannot be 
done without enlarging the size of 
the lock. Spinlocks are used through- 
out the kernel and cannot be larger 
than a 32-bit word size. To this end, 
other queued locking approaches 17 
offer valid alternatives to the current 
ticketing system. 

Conclusion 

Designing locking primitives with 
performance in mind is not only good 
practice in general, but also can miti- 
gate problems in the future. This ar- 
ticle was born from experience with 
larger-scale servers and on real issues 
that impacted real clients using Linux. 
While Donald E. Knuth stated "pre- 
mature optimization is the root of all 
evil," it is quite the opposite when im- 
plementing locking primitives. Empir- 
ical data and experiments have shown 
the cost of misusing, or ignoring, the 



underlying hardware implications of 
locking. In addition, both users and 
implementers must take special care 
in how these locks are used and the 
consequences of particular decisions 
during the life cycle of a lock, such as 
different degrees of contention. 

In the future, as computer systems 
evolve and increase their processing 
capabilities, the practice and theory of 
locking primitives will need to adapt 
accordingly, ultimately making bet- 
ter use of the hardware architecture. 
Even today, very specialized locks are 
available, such as cohort and hierar- 
chical primitives like HCLH that opti- 
mize for memory locality, addressing 
the fairness issues of back-off-based 
locks, while keeping the benefits of 
queued-based locks. 

Of course, there is no single recipe 
for locking performance and scal- 
ability topics, and there are many 
more related topics the reader can 
follow up on, including lockless data 
structures and addressing particular 
constraints for specialized systems 
such as priority inversion and inheri- 
tance for real-time environments. An 
article of this nature should, at least, 
serve as a way of creating awareness 
among practitioners when deal- 
ing with severe scaling problems on 
large systems. 
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architecture in the years 1997 to 2011. More than 
51,000 journal articles (conference articles excluded) 
were analyzed using a specially developed in-house 
software application able to analyze keyword evolution, 
estimate an article's impact, determine collaborations 
established at different scales, and calculate 
collaboration-weighted productivity of countries and 
research centers. Keyword analysis allows rapidly 
growing research topics (such as networks, sensors, 
security, stability, energy, and chips), as well as topics of 
lesser interest (such as neural networks, ATM, and VLS), 
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Analysis of keywords identifies evolution 
of the most important research topics 
in hardware architecture, as well as 
research topics with lesser interest. 

Analysis of collaborations reveals 
great differences in terms of 
internationalization and complexity 
of research networks in hardware 
architecture. 

These results should be very useful 
for characterization and decision-making 
by research institutions in the field 
of hardware architecture. 
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to be identified and tracked. The 
changes detected in productivity, col- 
laboration, and impact scores over 
time can be used as a framework for 
assessing research activity in a realis- 
tic context. The geographic and insti- 
I tutional distributions of the studied 
§ publications were also examined, 
< along with changes in collaboration- 
| weighted productivity, the impact of 
s the major research countries and re- 
| search centers, and the journals in 
S which their results were published. 
i Increased research activity in re- 



cent years has led to increased inter- 
est by researchers and their centers 
in publishing in the most visible jour- 
nals. Research results in hardware ar- 
chitecture fall into the Web of Science 
(WoS) Core Collection category known 
as "computer science, hardware ar- 
chitecture," which covers the physical 
components of computer systems, in- 
cluding main and logic boards, inter- 
nal buses and interfaces, static and 
dynamic memory, storage devices and 
storage media, power supplies, input 
and output devices, networking inter- 



faces, and networking hardware (such 
as routers and bridges). It also covers 
the architecture of computing devic- 
es, including SPARC, RISC, and CISC 
design, as well as scalable, parallel, 
and multiprocessor computing archi- 
tectures. The present analysis covers 
journal papers (WoS "article" and "re- 
view") but excludes conference papers 
(WoS "proceedings"). 

A number of authors have analyzed 
scientific production in computer 
science, but their work has focused 
on specific geographic areas, 1811 col- 
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Figure 1. Change in use of the most frequently used keywords (as they appeared in the selected papers), 1997-2011. 
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laborative networks, 7 competitive- 
ness of universities, 9 and impact of 
publications. 2 6 The literature had not 
previously included studies on global 
scientific production in the field of 
hardware architecture or its develop- 
ment in recent years. 

This article analyzes the state of 
global research into hardware archi- 
tecture and its development over the 
period 1997-2011. Keyword analysis 
was used to identify the research top- 
ics that showed the most growth over 
the study period, as well as those of 
lesser interest. The scientific produc- 
tion, collaborations, and research 
impact of countries and research 
centers were also examined, along 
with distribution of national and in- 
ternational networks, change in the 
collaboration-weighted productiv- 
ity of countries and research centers, 
and journals in which they published. 
This was done through the analysis 
application developed by our group, 
the PADOC-Research Group at Tech- 
nical University of Madrid (http:// 
www.grupoinvestigacionpadoc.com) , 
analyzing keyword evolution, comput- 
ing the collaboration-weighted pro- 
ductivity of research centers and coun- 
tries, estimating the impact of each 
article, and determining the collabora- 
tions established at different scales. 

Materials and Methods 

The WoS Core Collection, a Thomson 
Reuters product consisting of seven 
databases including thousands of 
scholarly articles, reviews, journals, 
book series, and reports provided the 
raw data used in the study. 

Following the methodology in nu- 
merous research papers, 3,511 all tradi- 
tional journal articles, or "article" and 
"review" document types, published 
1997-2011 in the category "comput- 
er science, hardware architecture" 
(n=51,474) were downloaded (Decem- 
ber 2012) from the WoS Core Collec- 
tion for analysis. Proceedings papers, 
reprints, notes, letters, and corrections 
were excluded; 1997 was selected as 
the first year of the study period since 
it was when information on impact fac- 
tors (IF) became available from the In- 
stitute for Scientific Information (ISI). 

The author(s), editor(s), title, 
source, addresses, citation time, key- 
words, language, and WoS categories 



were recorded for each article and ana- 
lyzed through the analysis application 
(written in Visual Basic). It was able to 
identify countries and research cen- 
ters associated with research papers 
(3.4% had no information on origin 
in the WoS field "addresses"), tracked 
development of the most important re- 
search topics, and analyzed changes in 
the geographic and institutional distri- 
bution of publications. 

Statistical analysis of author key- 
words is useful for revealing science 
trends and was proved important for 
monitoring development of science 
and programs. 12 The keywords were 
provided by paper authors; keywords 
or "keywords plus" were generated by 
the ISI. The analysis application ob- 
tained an annual count of the number 
of research papers (N K ) in which each 
detected keyword appeared; it was able 
to identify singular and plural forms to 
provide an overall figure. Compound 
keywords were also analyzed. These 
analyses were then combined to pro- 
vide a more realistic and representative 
account of the research topics that had 
been studied. 

The geographic and institutional 
distribution of publications was ex- 
amined by determining the number 
of collaboration-weighted articles (N P ) 
produced by each country and research 
center. This ensured the sum of re- 
search papers published by all coun- 
tries and research centers correspond- 
ed to the total number of published 
papers. For any specific period, it was 
calculated as follows (Equation 1) 



1 1 



where N is the total number of re- 
search papers produced by a country 
or research center over a set period, 
N c ,i is the number of participating 
countries associated with each re- 
search paper "i," and N R i ti is the num- 
ber of research institutions participat- 
ing in each paper "i." 

To analyze the complexity of the re- 
search network structures, the analy- 
sis application examined the degree of 
international collaboration involved 
in each article, as well as the number 
of research centers and authors. This 
was achieved by recording the connec- 
tions between participating countries 



and their research centers, then gen- 
erating corresponding matrices. The 
percentage of international collabora- 
tion, or Col (%), for the various coun- 
tries and centers was then calculated 
as the number of research papers pub- 
lished in collaboration with at least 
one center of another country over 
their total production. 

The average number of authors per 
article from each country or research 
center (N A ) was calculated as follows 
(Equation 2) 



N, 



= (J N A4 )/N 



where N A ,i is the number of authors (of 
any nationality or institution) in each 
paper "i." 

The average number of research 
institutions (N m ) participating in each 
paper was calculated for each country 
and research center (Equation 3) 

N 

Nr, = £ N RU )/N 

i=l 

where N m)i is the number of research in- 
stitutions participating in each paper "i." 

To determine the impact of a par- 
ticular piece of research, the applica- 
tion examined the IF and the number 
of citations per article. First, an impact 
indicator, or "year impact factor" (YIF), 
the IF of a journal for the year in which 
the article was published 4 was assigned 
to each paper. The average YIF for each 
country and research center was then 
calculated as follows for different peri- 
ods of time (Equation 4) 

N 

YIF = (^YIFO/N 

i=l 

where YIFi is the YIF of a paper "i." 

The average number of citations for 
each country and research institution 
(NCI) was then calculated as follows for 
different periods of time (Equation 5) 



Nr 



(J N cu )/N 



where N C i,i is the number of citations 
received by each paper "i" until the mo- 
ment it is downloaded. 

Results 

Development of the most important 
research topics. The analysis appli- 
cation detected more than 77,000 
different keywords in the category 
"computer science, hardware archi- 
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Figure 2. Change in number of national and international research papers, mean number of authors per paper (N A ), mean number of 
research centers participating in papers (N RI ), mean year impact factor (YIF), and mean number of citations per article (N a ). 




tecture," appearing 265,000 times. 
Some 28% were used in more than 
one research article but only 4% in 
more than 10. The 100 most used key- 
words accounted for 18% of the total, 
and the 5,000 most used keywords 
accounted for 61%, revealing the het- 
erogeneity of research topics in this 
field of study. 



Curiously, however, few terms used 
in the definition of "computer sci- 
ence, hardware architecture" were 
also used as keywords. Even when all 
occurrences (or as a single keyword or 
part of compound keyword) of board, 
bridge, SPARC, RISC, or CISC were cal- 
culated, their use was found to be lim- 
ited (<100 articles each). Other terms, 



including bus, interface, storage, 
router, and scalable were found in 
100-400 papers. Hardware was men- 
tioned in just over 700 articles. Some 
keywords were, however, used heav- 
ily, including network (12,643), power 
(3,288), memory (1,798), processor 
(1,236), and parallel (1,460). 

The keywords in the top positions 



Figure 3. Change in number of collaboration-weighted papers (N P ) published in each three-year period by the main research countries. 
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were relatively general, including algo- 
rithm, system, design, network, perfor- 
mance, model, optimization, circuit, 
and architecture. 

Among the 50 most common key- 
words (see Figure 1), the rate of growth 
in the use of some of them stagnated 
or declined, including neural network, 
simulation, scheduling, routing, fault 
tolerance, VLSI, Internet, performance 
evaluation, cryptography, interconnec- 
tion network, and quality of service. 
Notable declines were also seen in 
ATM, distributed system, low-power 
design, high-level synthesis, parallel, 
petri net, hypercube, multiprocessor, 
multimedia, learning, logic synthesis, 
partitioning, and Boolean function. 

The most notable growth in the 
study's final three years, 2008-2011, 
was associated with network terms, in- 
cluding wireless sensor network (posi- 
tion 14), ad hoc network (position 18), 
wireless network (position 20), sensor 
network (position 27), reliability, secu- 
rity, CMOS, low power, FPGA, protocol, 
stability, scheme, communication, 
power, management, classification, 
processor, theory, technology, reduc- 
tion, measurement, authentication, 
framework, wireless, signal, transmis- 
sion, process variation, privacy, oscilla- 
tor, throughput, network on chip, en- 
ergy efficiency, peer to peer, and phase 
noise. The words used in compound 
keywords were analyzed separately; for 
more, see the Appendix accompanying 
this article in ACM's Digital Library. 

Change in global research activity. 
The number of research papers on 
"computer science, hardware archi- 
tecture" experienced irregular incre- 
mental change over the study period. 
Article production experienced a de- 
cline over the first four of these years, 
from 3,159 publications in 1997 to 
2,770 publications in 2001. Produc- 
tion, then held steady at 3,500-4,000 
papers per year. The total increase in 
production over the study period was 
approximately 30%. It appears to be 
an area of irregularly increasing re- 
search publishing. 

The percentage of papers involving 
international collaboration more than 
doubled from 10% in 1997 to 26% in 
2011 (see Figure 2a). The number of 
authors per article also gradually in- 
creased from 2.3 in 1997 to 3.3 in 2011, 
a gain of 43%. The average number of 



research centers involved per paper 
also increased, from 1.5 in 1997 to 1.8 
in 2011, a gain of 23% (see Figure 2b), 
reflecting the increasingly global na- 
ture of scientific research in the field. 

The YIF value also saw modest 
growth, increasing from 0.51 in 1997 
to 1.10 in 2011 (see Figure 2c). How- 
ever, the number of citations per ar- 
ticle decreased gradually (see Figure 
2c); newer articles naturally receive 
fewer citations within a given period, 
as less time elapsed over which other 
authors are able to cite them. This 
was taken into account when assess- 
ing researcher merit. 

Analysis of the languages used in 
the articles found English was domi- 
nant, with 99.85% of all papers exam- 
ined in it. This finding underscores the 
importance of English as the language 
of scientific communication. 

Change in geographic and institu- 
tional distribution of publications. The 
10 most productive countries were re- 
sponsible for 76% of scientific produc- 
tion 1997-2011 in this research area; 
the 30 most productive countries were 



responsible for 93%. The U.S. alone 
was responsible for 32.5%, followed 
by several Asian countries (4%-10%). 
Surprisingly, of these 30 most produc- 
tive countries, Denmark and Norway 
lagged far behind, with just 0.3% of the 
total production each (see Table 1). 

U.S. and Asian dominance was re- 
flected in the ranking of the most pro- 
ductive research centers (see Table 2). 
The production of the first 30 centers 
ranged from 0.4% to 1.2% of all ar- 
ticles. Among the top 100 centers, 44 
were in the U.S., 11 each from China 
and Japan, eight from Taiwan, six 
from Canada, five from South Korea, 
four from Italy, two from Singapore, 
Israel, and Greece, and one from the 
U.K., Switzerland, the Netherlands, 
India, and Belgium, respectively. Cu- 
riously, countries that achieved a high 
ranking, including France, Germany, 
and Spain, had no outstanding, high- 
ly productive centers. Rather, their 
national output represented the sum 
of many centers. 

The change in the number of 
collaboration-weighted articles (N P ) 



Table 1. Scientific production indicators for the main countries (average values 1997-2011). 



1997-2011 



Country 


N P 


N P (%) 


Col (%) 


YIF 


N c , 


N A 


N RI 


USA 


16743 


32,5% 


26,0% 


1,22 


16 


3,1 


1,9 


Japan 


5169 


10,0% 


14,1% 


0,48 


4 


3,2 


1,6 


Peoples Republic of China 


3474 


6,8% 


36,2% 


1,03 


7 


3,4 


1,9 


Taiwan 


2527 


4,9% 


14,6% 


0,84 


7 


2,8 


1,7 


South Korea 


2179 


4,2% 


25,6% 


0,72 


4 


3,2 


1,8 


Unite Kingdom 


2073 


4,0% 


41,9% 


1,06 


10 


3,1 


1,9 


Canada 


2035 


4,0% 


45,7% 


1,04 


9 


3,0 


1,9 


Italy 


1783 


3,5% 


35,9% 


1,04 


10 


3,5 


1,9 


Germany 


1637 


3,2% 


43,5% 


1,08 


11 


3,5 


2,0 


Spain 


1270 


2,5% 


35,4% 


1,01 


6 


4,0 


1,9 


France 


1239 


2,4% 


50,6% 


1,05 


10 


3,4 


2,2 


India 


798 


1,6% 


34,6% 


0,90 


7 


3,1 


1,9 


Australia 


779 


1,5% 


47,0% 


1,07 


10 


2,9 


1,9 


Greece 


749 


1,5% 


34,3% 


1,09 


6 


3,5 


1,9 


Singapore 


682 


1,3% 


41,8% 


1,19 


11 


3,0 


1,8 


Netherlands 


602 


1,2% 


49,0% 


0,99 


12 


3,3 


2,1 


Israel 


528 


1,0% 


49,9% 


1,33 


15 


3,1 


2,1 


Belgium 


480 


0,9% 


46,3% 


0,95 


9 


3,8 


2,1 


Switzerland 


409 


0,8% 


58,0% 


1,35 


14 


3,8 


2,2 


Turkey 


363 


0,7% 


35,3% 


0,90 


8 


2,5 


1,7 


Finland 


359 


0,7% 


33,3% 


1,01 


15 


3,4 


1,8 


Iran 


357 


0,7% 


30,8% 


0,61 


3 


2,8 


1,7 


Brazil 


355 


0,7% 


42,7% 


1,02 


7 


3,5 


2,0 


Sweden 


349 


0,7% 


50,3% 


0,91 


12 


3,4 


2,1 


Austria 


248 


0,5% 


47,8% 


1,00 


11 


3,3 


2,0 


Portugal 


196 


0,4% 


37,7% 


0,94 


9 


3,1 


2,0 


Poland 


188 


0,4% 


45,2% 


0,99 


8 


3,0 


1,9 


Ireland 


181 


0,4% 


44,9% 


1,17 


11 


3,4 


1,9 


Denmark 


165 


0,3% 


50,9% 


1,09 


9 


3,2 


2,0 


Norway 


140 


0,3% 


48,5% 


0,98 


7 


3,2 


2,1 
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produced by different countries was 
notably different. When the study 
period was divided into consecutive 
three-year slots— 1997-1999, 2000- 
2002, 2003-2005, 2006-2008, and 
2009-2011— the U.S., Japan, the U.K., 
Italy, and Germany showed rather 
constant N P values (see Figure 3). In 
contrast, some countries experienced 
tremendous growth; for example, N P 
multiplied eight times for China, rais- 
ing it from 11 th to second position in 
our ranking. 

China's increase in total R&D ex- 
penditure— $14,733 million in 1997 
to $208,172 million in 201 1 10 — clearly 
seemed to reflect its production and 
impact in the field. N P also grew in 
Taiwan and South Korea, which in the 
final three-year period both ranked 
among the five top producers. Other 
countries that increased their N P in- 



clude Canada, Iran, and Spain. 

Developments at the national level 
were reflected in national research cen- 
ters. The Tsinghua University (China) 
thus achieved first place in the N P rank- 
ing in the final three-year period, the 
Chinese Academy of Sciences third, 
and the National Tsing Hua University, 
the National Cheng Kung University, 
the National Chiao Tung University, 
and the National Taiwan University (all 
from Taiwan) fourth, eighth, ninth, and 
10 th place, respectively. On a smaller 
scale, South Korea's Seoul National 
University, Korean Advanced Institute 
of Science & Technology, and Korea 
University all entered the top 20. The 
most prominent positions still be- 
longed to U.S. research centers, includ- 
ing the University of Texas, second, 
the University of Illinois, sixth, Purdue 
University, seventh, and the Georgia In- 



Table 2. Scientific production indicators for the main research institutions (average values 
1997-2011). 



1997-2011 



Research Institution 


Country 


N P 


N P (%) 


Col (%) 


YIF 


N c , 


N A 


N RI 


IBM Corp. 


USA 


633 


1,2% 


22,6% 


1,55 


22 


4,7 


2,1 


University of Texas 


USA 


465 


0,9% 


21,6% 


1,25 


12 


3,2 


2,1 


University of Illinois 


USA 


388 


0,8% 


22,4% 


1,26 


17 


3,4 


2,3 


Nanyang Technological University 


Singapore 


338 


0,7% 


29,8% 


1,02 


10 


2,9 


1,6 


Tokyo Institute of Technology 


Japan 


323 


0,6% 


8,9% 


0,45 


3 


3,0 


1,6 




Peoples 
















Tsinghua University 


Republic 


318 


0,6% 


38,2% 


0,89 


4 


3,8 


1,9 




of China 
















National Chiao Tung University 


Taiwan 


310 


0,6% 


13,0% 


0,90 


9 


2,9 


1,8 


Intel Corp. 


USA 


289 


0,6% 


21,5% 


1,08 


13 


3,6 


2,4 


MIT 


USA 


287 


0,6% 


21,6% 


1,42 


35 


3,3 


2,2 


Georgia Institute of Technology 


USA 


287 


0,6% 


18,4% 


1,28 


30 


3,0 


1,9 


Purdue University 


USA 


285 


0,6% 


19,5% 


1,32 


13 


3,2 


2,2 


University of California, Berkeley 


USA 


277 


0,5% 


28,7% 


1,29 


32 


3,6 


2,4 




Peoples 
















Chinese Academy of Sciences 


Republic 


277 


0,5% 


25,6% 


0,77 


5 


3,5 


2,0 




of China 
















Carnegie Mellon University 


USA 


277 


0,5% 


20,9% 


1,30 


21 


3,4 


2,2 


Stanford University 


USA 


260 


0,5% 


27,6% 


1,39 


29 


3,5 


2,2 


Indian Institute of Technology 


India 


259 


0,5% 


33,1% 


0,87 


7 


3,0 


1,8 


National Taiwan University 


Taiwan 


255 


0,5% 


20,2% 


1,01 


13 


3,1 


1,9 


University of Maryland 


USA 


251 


0,5% 


19,8% 


1,23 


18 


3,1 


2,1 


University of California, San Diego 


USA 


245 


0,5% 


27,3% 


1,16 


15 


3,7 


2,4 


University of Southern California 


USA 


245 


0,5% 


22,7% 


1,19 


28 


3,2 


2,1 


University of California, Los Angeles 


USA 


242 


0,5% 


24,9% 


1,13 


25 


3,6 


2,2 


Korea Advanced Institute 
of Science & Technology 


South Korea 


237 


0,5% 


20,2% 


0,86 


5 


3,2 


1,9 


University of Michigan 


USA 


236 


0,5% 


15,6% 


1,25 


17 


3,6 


2,1 


University of Waterloo 


Canada 


231 


0,4% 


48,1% 


1,28 


10 


2,9 


2,0 


Osaka University 


Japan 


226 


0,4% 


8,5% 


0,48 


4 


3,6 


1,9 


National Cheng Kung University 


Taiwan 


216 


0,4% 


14,9% 


0,91 


5 


3,0 


1,7 


National Tsing Hua University 


Taiwan 


214 


0,4% 


19,1% 


0,97 


7 


3,1 


1,9 


National University of Singapore 


Singapore 


211 


0,4% 


47,0% 


1,39 


15 


3,1 


1,9 


University of Tokyo 


Japan 


205 


0,4% 


22,6% 


0,63 


6 


3,2 


2,1 


Seoul National University 


South Korea 


203 


0,4% 


26,5% 


0,84 


7 


3,5 


1,9 



stitute of Technology, 14 th . Singapore's 
Nanyang Technological University was 
fifth, the U.K.'s Imperial College of Sci- 
ence, Technology and Medicine, 11 th , 
Japan's Tokyo Institute of Technology, 
13 th , Waseda University, 17 th , Canada's 
University of Waterloo, 16 th , and Italy's 
Politecnico di Torino, 19 th . 

The analysis application also found 
a significant fall in N P for IBM Corpo- 
ration, with the company sliding out 
of the top 10 due largely to its division 
into several specific research centers 
(such as IBM Systems & Technology 
Group and IBM T.J. Watson Research 
Center). A striking decline was also 
seen for Intel Corporation (U.S.), the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy (U.S.), the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley (U.S.), Carnegie Mellon 
University (U.S.), Stanford University 
(U.S.), the Indian Institute of Technol- 
ogy (India), and the University of Mary- 
land (U.S.), none in the top 20 during 
the study's final three-year period. 

Collaborations. The analysis appli- 
cation also helped weigh the complexi- 
ty and size of research networks, analyz- 
ing indicators of research collaboration 
at all scales. The number of authors per 
article varied significantly, depending 
on country. In general, European coun- 
tries had more authors per article (N A ), 
with the most in Spain (4.0), Belgium 
(3.8), and Switzerland (3.8). Others av- 
eraged fewer than three authors per ar- 
ticle, including Australia, Iran, Taiwan, 
and Turkey (see Table 1). Moreover, 
the average number of research insti- 
tutions per article (N RL ) was similar in 
most countries, close to two. 

Most of the most-productive centers 
included from three to four authors per 
article (N A ) and between 1.5 and 2.5 re- 
search institutions per article (N m ) (see 
Table 2). The U.S. and Chinese cen- 
ters often reflected the highest values 
for collaboration. In absolute terms, 
the highest number of collaborations 
involved major U.S. research centers 
(such as IBM and Intel) and major 
U.S. universities (see Table 3), with 
the strongest between Purdue Univer- 
sity and the University of Iowa, which 
together produced 90 papers. Papers 
involving IBM had a high average num- 
ber of authors but low mean number of 
participating research centers, indicat- 
ing involvement of a large number of 
company researchers (see Table 2). 
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Each country's local conditions 
influenced the amount of its interna- 
tional collaboration. The countries 
with the most international research 
collaboration, or Col (%), were Swit- 
zerland (58.0%), Denmark (50.9%), 
France (50.6%), Israel (49.9%), and 
Sweden (44.6%). Some countries, in- 
cluding Japan and Taiwan, were below 
20% (see Table 1). 

The U.S. had the highest number of 
collaborations, producing very large 
total output. Its associates were all over 
the world, but special relationships 



were seen with China (776 papers in 
common), Canada (588), South Korea 
(445), and Germany (399); for more, see 
the online Appendix. For some coun- 
tries, work with the U.S. represented 
most of their international collabora- 
tions. Other important collaborations, 
though on a smaller scale, included 
those between China and Canada 
(182), the U.K. (169), Japan (150), and 
Singapore (141). 

International collaboration ac- 
counted for approximately 50% of the 
total number of research papers pro- 



duced by some centers (such as the 
University of Waterloo and National 
University of Singapore) but less than 
10% of the production of others (such 
as Tokyo Institute of Technology and 
Osaka University). 

Impact. Substantial differences 
were seen between countries in terms 
of mean YIF value and number of cita- 
tions received (NCI). The huge produc- 
tion by the U.S. also had high impact; 
it was indeed one of the countries with 
the highest average YIF (1.22) and NCI 
(16), well above the values recorded for 



Table 3. Number of collaboration-unweighted articles by the most productive research centers. 
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the other most productive countries. 
Israel and Switzerland also managed 
reasonable figures (see Table 1). In 
contrast, Iran, Japan, and South Korea 
had below-average YIF values and N a . 

Though YIF values of the countries 
improved over time (see Figure 4), 
rates differed. YIF for China, the U.K., 
Germany, Singapore, the Netherlands, 
Israel, and Switzerland grew more 
strongly, exceeding the world average. 
In contrast, Japan and Iran had below- 
average YIF for the entire study period, 
experiencing only limited growth to- 
ward the end. The average number of 
citations (N C i) decreased over time for 
all countries; for more, see the online 
Appendix. The high citation values of 
Finland and Ireland are explained by 
their production of a small number of 
high-impact articles. 

Though many U.S. research cen- 
ters failed to maintain their growth in 
production and lost ground in the pro- 
ductivity ranking, their research work 
still had the greatest scientific impact. 
High YIF values and NCI were notewor- 
thy for IBM, MIT, Stanford, Carnegie 



Mellon, the University of California, 
Berkeley, the Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology, the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and the University of California. 
Los Angeles (see Table 2). The National 
University of Singapore also had a high 
YIF and NCI. Conversely, the lowest 
values were returned by research cen- 
ters in Japan and South Korea. 

The difference in research impact 
could be explained by the preference of 
the journals in the category. In the final 
five years of the study period, the U.S. 
was the main contributor to 75% of the 
related journals, with many more arti- 
cles published in high-impact journals 
than in low-impact journals, explain- 
ing the high values of the country's 
quality indicators. The high-impact 
values achieved by several other coun- 
tries over the same period can be ex- 
plained the same way. The low-impact 
values of Iran, Japan, South Korea, and 
Turkey are explained by a significant 
percentage of their articles being pub- 
lished in low-impact journals. 

Among research centers, approxi- 
mately 50% of the papers published 



by IBM appeared in the IBM Journal of 
Research and Development. Over 20% of 
the production of MIT, the University 
of California, Berkeley, and Stanford 
appeared in Communications, while 
Purdue, Carnegie Mellon, the National 
Taiwan University, the University of 
California, San Diego, the University of 
California, Los Angeles, and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan commonly pub- 
lished in IEEE Transactions on Comput- 
er- Aided Design of Integrated Circuits 
and Systems. These rates of publication 
in these and other important journals 
justify the high impact rankings of the 
research centers. In contrast, many 
papers produced by Japanese research 
centers, including Tokyo Institute of 
Technology, 86%, Osaka University, 
78%, University of Tokyo, 48%, and 
Waseda University, 86%, appeared in 
IEICE Transactions on Fundamentals of 
Electronics, which has limited interna- 
tional visibility. 

Conclusion 

The study was an overview of the re- 
search activity in the field of hard- 



Figure 4. Change in average YIF for the most productive countries. 
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ware architecture for the years 1997 to 
2011. More than 51,000 articles were 
analyzed using specially developed 
in-house software, including keyword 
evolution, weighted productivity with 
respect to number of research centers 
per article, impact of each article, and 
collaborations at multiple scales. 

Keyword analysis found that the 
topics of interest evolve. Most tech- 
nical terms used in the definition of 
"computer science, hardware archi- 
tecture," including board, bridge, 
SPARC, RISC, CISC, bus, and router 
interface, were used only rarely by re- 
searchers during the study period. The 
years toward the end of the period saw 
a remarkable increase in the amount 
of research in networks and sensors, 
including wireless sensor networks 
and ad hoc networks; also showing no- 
table increase were security, stability, 
energy, chips, optical, and education. 
The study also identified keywords of 
lesser interest, including neural net- 
works, ATM, and VLSI. 

The global average values for produc- 
tivity, collaborations, and impact indica- 
tors provide a framework for assessing 
the research activity of different centers, 
and thereby the merits of the research- 
ers themselves, in a realistic context. 

Scientific production and the im- 
pact of the research grew unevenly. 
Scientific production was also con- 
centrated, with the 30 most produc- 
tive countries responsible for 93% of 
world production. 

The U.S. dominated the field (32.5% 
of the total collaboration-weighted pro- 
duction) with high research impact, 
much higher than most other countries. 

Of the 100 most productive research 
centers, 44 were in the U.S. Although 
many U.S. centers failed to maintain 
the growth of their production, their 
research work generally had greater 
scientific impact. 

Italy, Germany, Japan, and the U.K. 
all returned relatively constant levels 
of output, while China was found to be 
a growing force. However, the impact 
of research by these countries and 
their research centers showed differ- 
ences due to the internationalization 
and impact of the journals in which 
they published. 

The study also produced detailed 
information on existing collabora- 
tions between countries and research 




The years toward 
the end of the period 
saw a remarkable 
increase in the 
amount of research 
in networks and 
sensors, including 
wireless sensor 
networks and ad 
hoc networks; also 
showing notable 
increase were 
security, stability, 
energy, chips, 
optical, 

and education. 




centers. Collaboration levels in- 
creased at all scales, indicating more 
complex research networks. Local 
conditions influenced the amount of 
international collaboration in which 
each country engaged, with U.S. re- 
search centers collaborating most 
with the rest of the world. Q 
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The system should let users incrementally 
direct their search toward relevant, though 
not initially obvious, information. 

BY TUUKKA RUOTSALO, GIULIO JACUCCI, 
PETRI MYLLYMAKI, AND SAMUEL KASKI 

Interactive 

Intent 

Modeling: 

Information 

Discovery 

Beyond 

Search 



combining intent modeling andvisual user interfaces 
can help users discover novel information and dramatically 
improve their information-exploration performance. 

Current-generation search engines serve billions 
of requests each day, returning responses to search 
queries in fractions of a second. They are great tools 
for checking facts and looking up information for 



which users can easily create queries 
(such as "Find the closest restau- 
rants" or "Find reviews of a book"). 
What search engines are not good at 
is supporting complex information- 
exploration and discovery tasks that 
go beyond simple keyword queries. In 
information exploration and discov- 
ery, often called "exploratory search," 
users may have difficulty expressing 
their information needs, and new 
search intents may emerge and be dis- 
covered only as they learn by reflecting 
on the acquired information. 8,918 This 
finding roots back to the "vocabulary 
mismatch problem" 13 that was iden- 
tified in the 1980s but has remained 
difficult to tackle in operational infor- 
mation retrieval (IR) systems (see the 
sidebar "Background"). In essence, 
the problem refers to human com- 
munication behavior in which the hu- 
mans writing the documents to be re- 
trieved and the humans searching for 
them are likely to use very different vo- 
cabularies to encode and decode their 
intended meaning. 8 21 

Assisting users in the search proc- 
ess is increasingly important, as ev- 
eryday search behavior ranges from 
simple look-ups to a spectrum of 
search tasks 23 in which search behavior 
is more exploratory and information 
needs and search intents uncertain 
and evolving over time. 

We introduce interactive intent 
modeling, an approach promoting 
resourceful interaction between hu- 



key insights 



Current search engines offer limited 
assistance in complex search tasks; 
users are distracted by having to focus 
their cognitive effort on finding navigation 
cues rather than on learning and 
selecting relevant information. 

Interactive intent modeling enhances 
human information exploration through 
computational modeling (visualized for 
interaction), helping users search and 
explore via user interfaces that are highly 
functional but not cluttered or distracting. 

Interactive intent modeling can 
improve task-level information-seeking 
performance by over 100%. 
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mans and IR systems to enable infor- 
mation discovery that goes beyond 
search. It addresses the vocabulary 
mismatch problem by giving users 
potential intents to explore, visualiz- 
ing them as directions in the informa- 
tion space around the user's present 
position, and allowing interaction 
to improve estimates of the user's 
search intents. 

Interactive intent modeling is based 
on two scientific principles (see Figure 1): 

Visualization. Visualizing the cur- 
rent search intent and directions in the 
information space; and 

Adaptation. Interactive adaptation 
of the intent model, balancing explora- 
tion of the information space and ex- 
ploitation of user feedback; the intent 
model must be able to rigorously han- 
dle uncertainty due to limited, possibly 
suboptimal, user feedback. 



By visualizing query and data ele- 
ments (such as keywords), this ap- 
proach enables the system to show its 
understanding of user search intent 
to the user and also provide a view of 
available search directions around 
the user's current position in the in- 
formation space. The initial evidence 
concerning user search intent is of- 
ten limited. The intent model is thus 
manageable for the user only if the 
system is able to predict a sufficient 
subset of the potentially relevant in- 
tents. Given the visualization of the 
intent model and its relation to the 
information space, the user is able to 
provide feedback for the intent model, 
allowing the system to improve intent 
estimates on subsequent iterations, 
retrieve and rank data, and update the 
visualization of directions in the infor- 
mation space. 



Interactive Intent 
Modeling Example 

The SciNet system for scientific literature 
search (http://augmentedresearch.hiit. 
fi7) is an example of the two principles 
in interactive intent modeling (see 
Figure 2). 20 The system currently in- 
dexes more than 50 million scientific 
articles and is designed to assist users 
exploring information related to a par- 
ticular research topic through rapid 
feedback loops and in making sense 
of the available information around 
the initial query context. 14 20 

In the Figure 2 scenario, a user is 
trying to learn about "3D gestures" 
and types in the corresponding query. 
The user is visualized with an estimate 
of his or her present search intents, as 
well as potential intents, and direc- 
tions in the information space on a ra- 
dar screen. The user then navigates by 
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directly manipulating the estimated 
intents on the display. 

Figure 2a is the system's response to 
the initial query on 3D gestures, offer- 
ing directions to, say, "video games," 
"user interfaces," "gesture recogni- 
tion," and "virtual reality." In Figure 



Figure 2. SciNet system search user interface. 



2b, the user has selected "gesture rec- 
ognition" and is offered further op- 
tions to continue the exploration to 
more specific topics (such as "nearest 
neighbor approach" and "hidden Mar- 
kov models") but also to more general 
topics (such as "pointing gestures" 



and "spatial interaction") estimated 
to be relevant for the user's interac- 
tion history. The modeling is based 
on a fast online regression model that 
estimates task-level search intents. 20 
The model estimates relevance related 
to potential search intent and uncer- 
tainty related to these estimates based 
on user feedback. Search intents are 
visualized as keywords, and selection 
of which intents to visualize is deter- 
mined through the exploration-exploi- 
tation paradigm. The trick is to present 
to the user not only choices estimated 
to be most relevant but those for which 
the upper confidence bound is the 
greatest. The user decides whether to 
explore or exploit, as both relevant and 
uncertain keywords are visualized; for 
example, if the user first selects "ges- 
ture recognition" and then "hidden 
Markov models," the system would 
then suggest specific hidden Markov 
model applications in gesture recogni- 
tion, which would be exploitative, as 
they are estimated to be most relevant 
and also allow the user to continue 
to explore more uncertain directions 
(such as other computational tech- 
niques in gesture recognition). 

While the idea of providing the user 
uncertain interaction options may be 
counterintuitive from a conventional 



Figure 1. Exploring information with interactive intent modeling is based on two principles: 
visualizing current search intent and direction; and balancing exploration and exploitation 
of user feedback. The user's cognitive effort is thus reduced, as it is easier to recognize 
items instead of having to remember them when reformulating queries. 
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(a) The user issues the query "3D gestures," and the system visualizes an intent model on the radar 
screen consisting of potentially interesting intent as keywords and a ranked document list. The 
estimated intents, for which the results on the right side have been retrieved, are visualized for the 
user (inner darker-gray area). The angular distance corresponds to similarity of intent and the radial 
distance from the center to relevance. Predicted potential future intents, which help users orient 
themselves on the radar, is visualized in the outer (lighter-gray) area. The user provides positive feed- 
back by dragging keywords closer to the center of the radar and negative feedback by dragging them 
further away. Multiple keywords can be dragged in each iteration. Online learning methods make it 
possible for the system to respond in less than one second. 



(b) The user has increased the relevance of "gesture 
recognition" by dragging the corresponding keywords 
to the center of the radar screen. The system then 
visualizes new estimated relevant intents as a set of 
keywords (such as "pattern recognition," "pointing 
gestures," "recognition rates," "nearest neighbor ap- 
proaches," and "hidden Markov models"). 
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Background 

Recent behavioral studies show a large portion of user information-seeking activities 
are exploratory and characterized by the complex and evolving nature of user 
information needs. 18 As a result, users face the problem of entering correct terms 
that describe their search intents so the desired information can be retrieved on 
subsequent iterations. This is one of the major findings of information-seeking 
research, as identified by Furnas et al., 13 Saracevic and Kantor, 21 and Bates. 7,8 
All demonstrated human communication patterns are not likely well suited to 
creating written queries. For example, two study subjects in Furnas et al. 13 favored 
the same search term with a probability smaller than 0.2, which was shown to 
lead to 80%-90% failure rates in many common search situations; Saracevic and 
Kantor 21 and Zhao and Callan 25 later obtained similar results. These findings 
limit the success of various design methodologies for written-query-driven search 
interfaces, highlighting the importance of the user interface for modeling and 
discovering users' potential, yet unspecified, search intent. 

The simplistic search interfaces of the current generation of search engines 
not only force users to focus their cognitive effort on the discovery of information 
potentially relevant for their search intents, in most cases, they deliver only the 
search result listing that supports this activity. A system's ability to discover 
potentially relevant search intents could be better supported by search engines 
in the first place. As user expressions of information needs are often suboptimal, 
reflecting only limited evidence of their real search intents, opportunities for IR 
software developers focus on figuring out ways to get users to negotiate with the 
search engines to better capture their needs. This goal of utilizing the human 
information-processing system more effectively in the search process has led 
researchers to combine work in human-computer interaction, information 
retrieval, and machine learning to overcome barriers between techniques that rely 
on only human information-processing capabilities and computational methods 
employed by search engines. 

Other researchers have investigated adaptive and interactive search user 
interfaces and their effect on retrieval performance. For example, Hearst et al. 16 
developed a variety of search user interfaces that use filtering and visualization 
techniques ranging from hierarchical, faceted metadata 24 and search result 
clustering 16 to visualization of the similarity between query term and result item. 15 
Marchionini 18 proposed user interfaces to support exploratory search, including 
browsing and retrieving video content. While these techniques are all highly 
functional and have shown increased search effectiveness, they exploit only the 
information already found by the search engine in response to a user's query. 
They did not take into account that the initial expression and future refinement 
of information needs are often suboptimal, 12 especially when users are unfamiliar 
with the domain and its vocabulary. 

Moreover, users are learning the search vocabulary as they make sense of the 
information space during the search process; for example, if a user searches for 
"search engines," techniques that exploit the results already found by the search 
engine may limit the user's options for exploring beyond the initially found 
results, as the user is not presented different words for the same highly relevant 
additional topics (such as "information retrieval" and "information seeking 
behavior"). Despite these findings, the objective of much current IR system theory 
is toward systems where the user has limited and often only reactive involvement 
in the search process. 



IR perspective, which is based on the 
principle of maximizing relevance, 
our interactive intent modeling helps 
users overcome the vocabulary-mis- 
match problem, as the system provides 
them interaction resources to continu- 
ously direct the search and actively ex- 
plore relevant, though not initially ob- 
vious, information. Experiments show 
user-task-level performance can be im- 
proved significantly. 

To deliver such support, the in- 
terface provides a nonintrusive rele- 
vance-feedback mechanism in which 
the user pulls keywords closer to the 
center of the radar screen to increase 
their importance and pushes key- 
words away from the center of the 
radar screen to decrease their impor- 
tance. The keywords can be enlarged 
with a fisheye lens that follows the 
mouse cursor anywhere on the radar 
screen. In response, the system up- 
dates intent visualization and search 
results. The radar screen's radial lay- 
out represents good balance between 
the amount of information shown 
and comprehensibility compared to 
alternative visualizations with lower 
or higher degrees of freedom that 
could make interaction with the visu- 
alization more difficult. 

Interactive Visualization of 
Search Intent and Direction 

The SciNet example demonstrates how 
visualization can be used to elicit feed- 
back. Feedback can be targeted directly 
to the intent model (the inner circle of 
the radar screen in Figure 2) or to pos- 
sible future directions (the outer rim 
of the radar screen in Figure 2). Due to 
the vocabulary-mismatch problem, us- 
ers often have trouble expressing their 
needs as written queries and are likely 
to start their search with imprecise 
queries. Hence, interaction and feed- 
back mechanisms that engage users to 
provide feedback on how to direct their 
search in the subsequent iterations 
are crucial. This is grounded in a well- 
known cognitive-science theory stat- 
ing users find recognition easier than 
recall. 3 It is usually easier for humans 
to recognize something they see than 
describe it from scratch. 

However, increasing evidence from 
IR research supports the finding that 
while relevance feedback is useful in 
enabling systems to better serve user 



search intent, in most cases users 
do not in fact use feedback mecha- 
nisms. 18 This observation is related to 
two other cognitive science findings: 
users find it easier to recognize small- 
er units than more complex ones, and 
it is easier for them to make sense of 
information relative to a reference 
point than in isolation. 6 Assessing the 
relevance of a full document may be 
an even more demanding task than 
formulating a new query. 

Information visualization can turn 
laborious relevance assessment into 
a more fluent recognition task; for ex- 
ample, visualizing essential document 



content can be faster for recognizing 
important directions toward finding 
relevant information than forcing us- 
ers to read this information from an 
original document. 117 

Recent visualizations applied in 
search tasks support sense making 
of bibliographic data by, for example, 
incrementally interactively exploring 
networks of data. 10 While these sys- 
tems show the importance of visualiza- 
tion for sense making, they are limited 
by not allowing users to negotiate the 
intent model with the system, allow- 
ing them only to explore information 
through direct links already present in 
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the network data. 1 

By visualizing potential intents, an 
IR system can give users a spectrum of 
choices in a form suitable for the hu- 
man visual system to process rapidly, 
even when the data changes dynami- 
cally as interaction occurs. Such an 
interface requires advanced data-driv- 
en visualizations that can be comput- 
ed online. Moreover, a visualization 
should not contain only informa- 
tion already familiar to the user that 
would be good for recognition but 
lead to the intent model getting stuck 
in a "context bubble." Instead, un- 
seen parts of the information space 
must be offered to the user, facilitat- 
ing sense making through the rela- 
tion of these parts to already familiar 
information when possible. 

Balancing Exploration 
and Exploitation 

Given the evolutionary nature of 
search, as demonstrated in our exam- 
ple search scenario involving SciNet, 
it is important to not only exploit the 
feedback elicited from the user but bal- 
ance it with exploration. Users must be 
able to focus on a specific location in 
the information space (exploit) and be 
able to broaden their search through 
more general areas (explore). 

This insight is particularly impor- 
tant for users exploring information 
with which they are not familiar. Users 
often suffer from what psychologists 
call "anchoring," or the tendency to 
make insufficient adjustments to ini- 
tial values when judging under condi- 
tions of uncertainty. 22 Users may thus 
tend to refrain from abandoning their 
initial expression of their information 
needs or from adjusting them very 
much, causing subsequent expression 
of information needs to be biased to- 
ward their current knowledge. This 
bias reduces the likelihood they will 
discover something novel. 

This behavioral finding has con- 
sequences for machine-learning ap- 
proaches to modeling search intent. 
A promising direction for predicting 
intent while still allowing users to be 
in control of the search process comes 
from machine-learning methods that 
learn online. Online learning methods 
are able to update models one observa- 
tion at a time so future predictions can 
be made immediately when feedback is 




Online learning 
methods are able 
to update models 
one observation 
at a time so 
future predictions 
can be made 
immediately 
when feedback 
is received. 




received. The goal in online learning for 
search is to predict the relevance of con- 
tent interactively, meaning that soon 
after prediction is made, the judgment 
of its usefulness is received from user 
feedback. This information can then be 
used by the IR system to refine the pre- 
diction hypothesis used by the method. 

Standard machine learning for online 
prediction does not solve the problem 
of discovering what interaction options 
are most useful in allowing the learn- 
ing method to improve its estimates 
and therefore create visualizations for 
the user. Straightforward exploitation 
by choosing the directions currently es- 
timated to be most relevant could lead 
to converging to suboptimal goals and 
locking users in context bubbles pre- 
determined by the user's limited prior 
knowledge; for example, a user search- 
ing for "3D gestures" might never ex- 
plore "pointing gestures," as the initial 
query scope could already be too specific 
to allow such exploration. A promising 
solution for collecting feedback that also 
allows exploration is the "exploration-ex- 
ploitation" paradigm of reinforcement 
learning. 5 In it, the model and its envi- 
ronment (the user) form an online loop, 
and learning involves finding a balance 
between exploration (showing items 
from uncharted information space for 
feedback) and exploitation (showing 
items most likely to be relevant, given the 
current user intent model). 

Users can thus be assisted to direct 
their searches under conditions of un- 
certainty by learning intent models on- 
line based on feedback they give about 
the models. Due to the limited and im- 
perfect feedback available, the amount 
of uncertainty about user intent can be 
substantial. It is therefore important 
for an IR system to use models capable 
of handling uncertainty in a rigorous 
manner. Probabilistic online learning 
models can be used in the exploitation 
part of the exploration-exploitation 
dilemma; moreover, as the models 
are probabilistic, they quantify uncer- 
tainty related to the estimates, using 
it to determine the optimal alternative 
choices to be visualized for users. 5 

From Effectiveness 
to Task Performance 

When studying IR systems designed 
to negotiate user search intent, it is 
important to realize the utility these 
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systems improve is not retrieval ef- 
fectiveness at a query-response level 
but task-level performance. Within 
interactive IR systems, users are often 
required to do more work to complete 
their tasks, and, while some of it may 
be wasted, they may be more success- 
ful in correcting their initially sub- 
optimal actions. To get a complete 
picture of performance, two aspects 
of IR systems should be measured 
simultaneously: IR system effective- 
ness, given a complete description 
of an information need; and human 
task performance, given the system's 
interaction modes. 

The SciNet system was recently stud- 
ied in task-based experiments in which 
users were given 30 minutes to solve re- 
search tasks using IR systems operat- 
ing on a database of more than 50 mil- 
lion scholarly articles. We compared 
a system setup with interactive intent 
modeling against a conventional IR 
system with a list-based visualization 
and interaction with typed queries. 
We quantified the quality of retrieved 
information, adoption of the visual- 
ization, and feedback mechanisms 
separately. 1420 We found interactive 
search intent modeling significantly 
improved users task performance. We 
also found the task outcomes graded 
more highly by experts, and the search 
user interface enhanced interaction 
without compromising task execution 
time. We attributed the improved task 
performance to the improved qual- 
ity of retrieved information and to the 
improved visualizations and interac- 
tion modes offered by the system. In 
particular, interactive intent modeling 
increased recall of novel information 
without losing precision. This perfor- 
mance demonstrates the power of the 
interactive intent modeling technique 
in supporting exploration and discov- 
ery of information that can be difficult 
to find with systems that rely on con- 
ventional search user interfaces (see 
the table here). 

Making Intent Modeling Ubiquitous 

Engaging users to interact with IR sys- 
tems is crucial for such systems to be 
able to offer better interaction modes 
and reduce uncertainty related to user 
expression of search intent. Despite 
significant improvement in user task 
performance on the example SciNet 



system discussed earlier, we are only 
scratching the surface of human-cen- 
tered computing as part of the search 
activity. Intent-aware IR systems can 
benefit from ubiquitous computing in 
at least two ways, as discussed next. 

Wearable User Interfaces 
and Augmented Reality 

IR systems can be extended by aug- 
menting a real scene with predictions 
of what the user might find useful, 
shown as augmented reality on head- 
mounted displays (HMDs). Users' im- 
plicit and explicit reactions to visual- 
ized content can reveal their intent and 
help improve the user intent model 
contextualized to the immediate set- 
ting. Figure 3a shows how suitable 
information (such as topics, research 
group, and publications) the user can 
recognize and act upon can be visual- 



Key benefits of interactive intent modeling. 



Improved task performance 



Quality of retrieved information 



Enhanced interaction 



Figure 3. Making intent modeling ubiquitous. 




(a) Suitable information the user can recognize 
and act upon can be visualized on a display as 
augmented reality. 2 While the user visits a poster 
session at a conference, the IR system suggests 
information by augmentations on the data glasses. 
The system can then, based on implicit and explicit 
interactions, iterate the intent model and propose 
new information. 



ized on a HMD superimposed on the 
real scene; 2 for example, augmenting 
a user's environment when visiting a 
poster session at a conference with vi- 
sual cues and information can help the 
system collect information about the 
user's intent even when the user is not 
actively engaged with a search engine. 

Implicit feedback from physiologi- 
cal computing. Recent advances in 
wearable computing have facilitated 
capturing users' affective and cogni- 
tive states (such as wearable electro- 
encephalography, or EEG, systems). 
Moreover, other physiological sensors 
(such as galvanic skin response and 
heart-rate sensors) are being integrat- 
ed into wrist-wearable products like 
smartwatches. Such physiological sig- 
nals give researchers additional sourc- 
es of feedback information not previ- 
ously available. 




(b) An experiment involving term-relevance 
prediction from brain signals via EEG to 
automatically detect the relevance of textual 
information directly from brain signals. Wearable 
EEG and other techniques can be used for implicit 
relevance feedback to improve prediction of the 
intent model to complement or substitute explicit 
relevance judgments. 11 



Interactive intent modeling improves users' task perfor- 
mance compared to state-of-the-art retrieval methods and 
alternative search user-interface techniques. 20 

Interactive intent modeling helps users go beyond their 
initial query context, allowing them to increase recall signifi- 
cantly while preserving precision, particularly for novel infor- 
mation, leading to session-level improvement of 100%. 14,20 

Interactive visualizations enhance interaction without 
compromising task execution time. Users in our experiments 
chose visualization as their main user-interface component 
for making sense of returned information and for expressing 
their search intent. 20 
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It has been shown that affective 
state information can be used for rel- 
evance judgment prediction, 4 and 
affective and psychophysiological 
signals are being employed in mul- 
timedia search systems with encour- 
aging results. 19 Figure 3b shows an 
example of an EEG sensor setup used 
to demonstrate term-relevance pre- 
diction from brain signals. The ex- 
periment shows it is possible to auto- 
matically detect the relevance of text 
information visualized for the user di- 
rectly from brain signals by analyzing 
neural activity of participants while 
providing relevance judgments to 
text terms for a given topic. 11 Employ- 
ing such physiology-based relevance 
detection for implicit relevance feed- 
back on visualized information can 
be used by IR system developers to 
improve the prediction of the intent 
model to complement or substitute 
explicit user relevance ratings. 

Conclusion 

Recent work demonstrates there is sig- 
nificant room for improving the support 
provided to users involved in explor- 
atory forms of search. Overall, research- 
ers recognize the need for search and 
information-exploration systems that 
combine the information-processing 
capabilities of humans and computers. 

Interactive intent modeling is a 
theoretically motivated, empirically 
proven way to support information ex- 
ploration and discovery. It can increase 
users' capacity for information process- 
ing and discovery through computing 
technologies that assist users navigat- 
ing complex information spaces. 

Interactive intent modeling pro- 
vides additional resources for users 
to better learn about the information 
space and give increased feedback for 
the system so it can efficiently adapt its 
understanding of user-search intent. 

Engaging users to adopt interactive 
feedback mechanisms for information 
exploration and sense making requires 
user-interface techniques that go be- 
yond search boxes and lists of links 
to enable them to better interact with 
the system and have control over their 
findings. Modeling user intent online 
as interaction occurs and even in situa- 
tions where user feedback is noisy and 
suboptimal requires machine-learning 
models that learn online and are able 



to explore, not just exploit. IR system 
design must ultimately integrate inter- 
active visualizations, intent prediction, 
multimodal feedback, and a higher- 
level context of tasks and goals. 

IR systems must be able to help us- 
ers solve tasks, not just retrieve docu- 
ments. Users need search engines and 
user interfaces that adapt to their ca- 
pabilities and search behavior, rather 
than require them to adapt to them. 
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biological systems, ranging from the molecular to 
the cellular to the organism level, are distributed 
and in most cases operate without central control. 
Such systems must solve information processing 
problems that are often very similar to problems faced 
by computational systems, including coordinated 
decision making, 29 leader election, 2 routing and 
navigation, 52 and more. 42 

Over the last few years our ability to study and 
model biological systems has improved dramatically. 
Using advanced sequencing technologies we can 
now determine the composition of the genomes of 
hundreds of organisms. For specific cells and tissues 




key insights 



Biological and computational systems are 
often required to solve similar distributed 
information processing problems 
including coordinated decision marking, 
leader election, routing, and navigation. 

The emergence of new computing 
technologies (wireless, sensor, and 
mobile computing), coupled with 
our ever-increasing ability to obtain 
large quantitative datasets describing 
biological systems at unprecedented 
details, opens the door to new joint 
studies of these two domains. 

Bidirectional studies in which researchers 
use ideas from one domain to study the 
other can concurrently lead to improved 
biologically inspired algorithms and novel 
computational understandings of how 
biological systems function. 
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we can query the set of active genes, 
their expression levels, and how their re- 
sponses change in different conditions 
and over time. We can also determine 
which molecules within cells interact 
and how such interactions are wired 
to form the control diagram regulating 
cellular activity. Using this data we can 
build models of information process- 
ing within and between cells and an- 
swer questions regarding the methods 
biological systems use to achieve their 
goals that were out of reach even a few 
years ago. This data can also help us un- 
derstand what computational problems 
are being solved by biological systems 
and how, which in turn can lead to spe- 
cific algorithms that may also benefit 
computational systems. 



Theoretical distributed computing 
has also been transformed by the recent 
adaptation and pervasiveness of wire- 
less and mobile computing devices. 
These technologies have introduced 
new computational problems not typi- 
cally faced by traditional, wired-based 
distributed systems. 33 Even in cases 
where algorithms initially designed for 
wired networks can be employed, new 
solutions are required to account for the 
dynamic nature and new constraints 
imposed by mobile devices (including 
energy conservation, 4 limited trans- 
mission range, 28 reliance on broadcast 
communication, 33 and many more). 

These two converging technological 
changes have led to several recent stud- 
ies in which researchers use ideas from 



one domain (either biology or comput- 
er science) to study the other. Such bidi- 
rectional studies can concurrently lead 
to biologically inspired algorithms and 
novel computational understandings 
of how biological systems function, 
which in turn can lead to new testable 
hypotheses (for example, Tero et al. 52 
and Afek et al. 2 ). Several recent reviews 
have discussed these studies primarily 
focusing on the type of computational 
problem 42 (networks-related, coordi- 
nation, computer vision) or a specific 
biological system and their modeling 
(flocking birds, social insects). 14 ' 22 

Our goal in this article is to focus 
on the similarities and differences in 
the constraints, goals, and algorithms 
employed in both domains, especially 
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with regard to distributed information 
processing. We hope this perspective 
will allow researchers in both areas to 
focus on the most promising problems 
that can, and should, be studied bi- 
directionally. We first discuss several 
constraints that affect models of com- 
munication between entities (mole- 
cules, cells, mobile devices, and so on) 
in the two domains (Figure 1). Next, we 
argue that speed (or runtime), a key op- 
timization goal for computational al- 
gorithms, is typically less important for 
biological systems, which focus more 
on robustness and adaptability. Lastly, 
we discuss similarities and differences 
in algorithmic strategies employed by 
both systems to achieve their goals un- 
der these different constraints. 

The key for successful studies at the 
intersection of distributed computing 
and biology is to identify problems in 
which similar constraints and goals 
may apply to both systems. Networks 
provide one of many popular abstrac- 
tions that have been immensely useful 
in understanding large, distributed sys- 
tems. In biology, networks depict how 
molecules (metabolites, proteins), cells 
(bacteria, neurons), or organisms (ants) 
interact to jointly solve problems and 
coordinate responses. In computer sci- 



ence, they depict how processors, ma- 
chines, and devices communicate and 
process information. On the biologi- 
cal side, systems that involve dynamic 
networks and message passing (either 
within and between cells or between 
members of a population) are often 
well suited for 'distributed thinking.' 
From the computational point of view, 
mobile and sensor networks are ideal 
candidates that can benefit from new 
models and algorithms. In this article, 
we take a broad perspective of networks 
at all levels of life to demonstrate how 
distributed perspectives may apply and 
guide future investigations. 

Communication Models 

Most biological systems are distributed 
and must make decisions and respond 
to stimuli without a centralized coor- 
dinator and under severe constraints 
(energy conservation, limited commu- 
nication range, limited messaging lan- 
guage, among others). While computer 
scientists have explored distributed 
computing algorithms for decades, the 
study of a class of severely limited com- 
munication models is more recent and 
has largely emerged to support mobile 
and sensor networks that are often re- 
quired to operate for long durations 



with limited resources and energy. 4 

Most distributed communication 
models are based on message passing. 
Even simple algorithms under such 
models use messages whose size is 
logarithmic in the number of partici- 
pating nodes, which allows messages 
to include a unique identifier for both 
sender and receiver (for example, Lu- 
by's famous algorithm under PRAM, 36 
which can be adjusted to run under the 
message passing model). While such 
messages are very small compared to 
most traffic requirements in commu- 
nication networks (for example, movie 
downloads), there are cases where 
even logarithmic message size may be 
problematic. For example, in crowded 
wireless networks, interference may 
cause larger messages to be dropped or 
missed, 51 whereas in sensor networks, 
energy conservation also necessitates 
smaller messages. Information pro- 
cessing in biology is also often based 
on message passing. Cells secrete pro- 
teins to interact with other (neighbor- 
ing or distant) cells in order to activate 
various signaling networks. While the 
number of proteins that can be secret- 
ed, and their levels, can vary greatly, 
there is recent evidence that most bio- 
logical communication involves mes- 



Figure 1. Similarities and differences in the properties of computational and biological systems. 



Top row: Models, goals, and algorithmic strategies often used by conventional distributed systems but 
rarely in biological information processing. Bottom row: Shared features of dynamic distributed and 
biological systems. These and other common aspects are the basis for studies that model information 
processing in biology or develop a biologically motivated algorithm for a distributed computing problem. 
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Figure 2. Distributed communication models. 



The beeping model assumes an anonymous broadcast network with synchronous communication and 
allows only unary messages (beeps) to be sent. The stone-age model also assumes an anonymous 
broadcast network, but allows asynchronous communication; it also allows a richer messaging language 
than the beeping model but provides less computing power to each node. The population protocol 
assumes random, asynchronous pairwise interactions between agents also with limited memory and 
computational power. 



(a) Beeping (b) Stone-age (c) Population protocols 
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sages whose effective information con- 
tent is very small 31 (on the order of one 
bit). For example, Cheong et al. 15 re- 
cently demonstrated that cells cannot 
distinguish between varying levels of a 
certain protein input, leading to an ef- 
fective binary message communicated 
by secreting this protein. 

In addition to using a limited com- 
munication language (often of con- 
stant size), another goal shared by the 
two domains is reducing overall mes- 
sage complexity. Such reduction leads 
to more efficient use of available re- 
sources and energy (in biology, metab- 
olites and for computational systems, 
electric power). 

Motivated by these similar require- 
ments, recent theoretical work in 
distributed computing and systems 
biology has analyzed the ability of ex- 
tremely weak communication mod- 
els to solve important computational 
problems and to explain the activity of 
key biological processes. In both cases 
the focus is on limiting message size 
and complexity, often at the expense 
of runtime. Here, we provide a few ex- 
amples of the communication mod- 
els that have been proposed for such 
systems and discuss both their use 
for solving fundamental distributed 
computing problems and their appli- 
cation to study the activity of complex 
biological processes. 

Beeping: The beeping model 17 (Fig- 
ure 2a) assumes the only message 
that can be sent or received is a beep 



(a unary signal). The model assumes 
an anonymous broadcast network in 
which nodes have no knowledge about 
the topology of the network or even an 
upper bound on its size. In each time 
slot a node can either beep or be si- 
lent. At a particular time slot, beeping 
nodes receive no feedback (they can- 
not determine if other nodes beeped 
as well), while silent nodes can only 
differentiate between two states: none 
of its neighbors beeping, or at least one 
neighbor beeping. Such a model is also 
appropriate for cellular signaling net- 
works as discussed here. 

Even with such limits on communi- 
cation, several important distributed 
problems can be solved. The first prob- 
lem solved under the beeping model 
was interval coloring, a variant of vertex 
coloring. 17 Given a set of resources, the 
goal of interval coloring is to assign ev- 
ery node a large contiguous fraction of 
the resources, such that neighboring 
nodes have disjoint resources. Using 
beeping, the problem can be solved in 
(9(log ri) time with high probability 
compared to O (Vlog n) when using un- 
restricted message sizes. More recently 
beeping was used to solve an even hard- 
er coordination problem: Maximal In- 
dependent Set (MIS). MIS attempts to 
find a subset of the nodes in the net- 
work such that: (1) Every node is either 
a MIS node or directly connected to one 
and (2) no two nodes in the set are con- 
nected to each other. MIS is a basic pro- 
cedure in distributed computing and 



serves as a building block for several al- 
gorithms including routing and clus- 
tering. Under mild additional assump- 
tions (nodes can be woken up by 
neighbors' beeps), MIS can be solved in 
the beeping model in Oilog 2 n) time, as 
opposed to the classic Oilog n) solution 
when using larger message sizes (Lu- 
by's algorithm 1 ) or as opposed to rely- 
ing on knowledge of the topology (Me- 
tivier's algorithm 39 ). The beeping 
model leads to an optimal communica- 
tion load minimizing overall system re- 
quirements. 2 Follow-up work also 
showed that MIS could be solved under 
the beeping model in logarithmic time 
assuming sender collision detection. 49 
Sensory Organ Precursor (SOP) selec- 
tion. To illustrate the usefulness of the 
beeping model to study a biological 
system consider the SOP selection pro- 
cess, which is a key step in the develop- 
ment of the fruit fly brain. The process 
involves the selection of a subset of 
cells that later become sensory bristles 
on the fly's forehead. Similar to the 
MIS problem, such selection requires 
that no two neighboring cells become 
SOPs (known as lateral inhibition in bi- 
ology) and that every cell is either a SOP 
or connected to a SOP. Cells communi- 
cate to determine which will become 
a SOP and while several mathematical 
models previously studied the two-way 
signaling involved in lateral inhibition 
(interactions between a SOP and one of 
its neighbors), only recently have biolo- 
gists looked at the bigger picture: How 
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a subset of cells is selected from the 
overall population of cells. A variant of 
the beeping model can be used to ex- 
plain such behavior (where the beeps 
in this case are a specific type of a pro- 
tein called Delta). 2 This insight, cou- 
pled with new microscopy experiments 
following SOP selection in developing 
flies, led to the discovery of a novel sto- 
chastic feedback process used to deter- 
mine cell fate and to a new distributed 
algorithm for MIS using the beeping 
model as discussed earlier. 

Stone-age distributed computing. 
While beeping uses a very limited set of 
messages, it assumes nodes can access 
internal memory to perform computa- 
tions that is logarithmic in the size of 
the network (that is, nodes can count 
up to Oilog ri)). Emek et al. 20 proposed 
a new communication model based 
on a network of finite state machines 
(nFSM) (Figure 2b). The nFSM model 
assumes a richer set of messages com- 
ing from a fixed-size language. These 
messages are asynchronously deliv- 
ered to a dedicated channel in the re- 
ceiving node (similar to receptors on 
interacting cells). However, unlike the 
beeping model, in nFSM nodes can 
only count up to a constant number. 
In other words, when transitioning to a 
new state, nodes evaluate the set of in- 
coming messages (from all neighbors, 
though these neighbors are anony- 
mous) according to the one-two-many 
principle: a node can only count up to 
some predetermined number and all 
values beyond this threshold are in- 
distinguishable. As mentioned earlier, 
such a model corresponds to recent bi- 
ological findings regarding the limited 
ability of cells to 'count' the levels of 
incoming proteins. 15 Using the nFSM 
model, Emek et al. showed MIS can be 
solved in Oilog 2 ri) time and it can also 
be used to 3-color an undirected tree in 
Oilog ri) matching the optimal bound 
for this problem. 

Probabilistic inference by neurons. 
One example of the potential usage of 
the nFSM model comes from networks 
of spiking neurons in the brain. Neuro- 
scientists have experimentally shown 
that neurons are often "unreliable," 
that is, there is significant trial-to-trial 
variability in neural output under the 
same input conditions. 19 This suggests 
neural populations encode informa- 
tion by sampling from underlying 



probability distributions. These distri- 
butions represent internal models of 
the external world that integrate new 
sensory stimuli with prior knowledge 
and memories. Recent computational 
work has remarkably shown that net- 
works of stochastically firing neurons 
can carry forth probabilistic inference 
in a manner similar to Markov chain 
Monte Carlo sampling in distributed 
systems, 11 and such work has also led 
to several experimentally testable pre- 
dictions about the firing dynamics of 
collections of neurons. 45 Neurons also 
use a one-two-many-like principle in 
the sense they count inputs within a 
time window up to a certain threshold 
before firing, and firing thresholds can 
vary depending on the type of neuron. 
Experimental work has also shown 
such internal representations are of- 
ten sparse (only a few neurons are en- 
gaged per stimulus), indicating such 
energy-efficient representations may 
also be applicable to information pro- 
cessing problems in wireless sensor 
networks. 27 

Population protocols. Unlike the 
previous two models that rely on broad- 
cast, population protocols are based on 
direct, asynchronous physical interac- 
tions between a pair of agents 6 (Figure 
2c). Such interaction models are very 
common in nature and indeed, the de- 
velopment of population protocols has 
been motivated by a study of sensor 
networks attached to a flock of birds 
and was also recently applied to study 
distributed sensor networks on ze- 
bras. 9 The model assumes that in each 
time slot, interactions occur between 
a pair of agents, which allows them to 
directly exchange messages and update 
their states. Unlike standard networks 
though, these interactions are either 
random or scheduled by an adversary, 
subject to a fairness constraint, which 
provide weak guarantees about the abil- 
ity of every pair to interact eventually. 
Several types of problems can be solved 
distributively under this model includ- 
ing OR computations, majority, sum- 
mation, and under some additional as- 
sumptions regarding the inputs, leader 
election, and consensus. 6 

Ant foraging. While some ants com- 
municate by leaving pheromone trails, 
several harvester ant species only inter- 
act by direct physical contact. However, 
these ants are still able to find food 



sources, while also recruiting other 
ants in the search and determining the 
amount of food available in an environ- 
ment. A recent study demonstrated 
that with limited communication, ants 
solve the foraging problem by imple- 
menting a version of the Transmission 
Control Protocol (TCP), which is used 
on the Internet to determine available 
bandwidth when routing packets. 46 If 
packet acknowledgments (ACKs) are 
received quickly, the sender assumes 
bandwidth is available and boosts 
transmission; but if ACKs are returned 
slowly, the sender assumes the network 
is congested and throttles down trans- 
mission. Similarly, the important fac- 
tor for the ants is the rate of antennal 
contacts (a binary indicator) between 
ants currently in the nest and success- 
ful ants (with food) returning to the 
nest. If the rate of contact is high, it im- 
plies food in the environment is plenti- 
ful, and thus outgoing ants also leave 
the nest at a faster rate. 

Shared memory models. The previ- 
ous models assume nodes communi- 
cate by exchanging messages. Another 
popular distributed communication 
method is the use of shared memory. 37 
In such models, readers read from the 
shared memory, writers write to the 
shared memory, and erasers (which 
may or may not be the writers), re- 
move data from this shared memory. 
Several papers have discussed the re- 
lationships between message passing 
and shared memory models. A classic 
result in this area is that any message- 
passing algorithm can also be solved in 
the shared memory framework, 7 and 
vice versa, though runtime may drasti- 
cally increase. 

Chromatin computation. While most 
communication in biology is through 
message passing, in recent years 
shared memory has also emerged as a 
novel type of communication between 
proteins inside cells. Specifically, pro- 
teins were shown to modify DNA (by 
leaving, erasing, or reading specific 
marks on a set of proteins called his- 
tones over which DNA is wrapped). 
These marks play an important role 
in regulating the expression and activ- 
ity of genes. There are many proteins 
(processors) that interact with these 
histones, which can lead to down- 
stream effects on expression levels of 
genes next to marked sites. While the 
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large-scale study of such modifica- 
tions is still in its infancy, issues that 
have been addressed by distributed 
algorithms — including competition, 
ordering of shared memory access, 
and the set of proteins that are able 
to access a specific site (memory loca- 
tion) — are of great current interest in 
molecular biology. 30 Recent studies 
have proposed computational models 
for such processes, 10 and it is widely 
believed that histone modification 
and other epigenetic events play vital 
roles in development. 

In addition to the specific commu- 
nication type (broadcast or physical), 
message size (unary, fixed, or logarith- 
mic) and buffer size, several other is- 
sues can be studied in the context of 
limited communication protocols for 
both biology and computational sys- 
tems. These include various collision 
detection models, asynchronous vs. 
synchronous (or weakly synchronous) 
models, 1 bounded synchrony models, 44 
and wakeup protocols. 8 In all cases, 
parallels between biological and com- 
putational systems are leading to new 
insights that benefit both fields. 

Speed vs. Robustness 

Algorithms using restricted commu- 
nication models often require longer 
runtimes compared to methods that 
utilize larger messages. This is no co- 
incidence. Biological algorithms often 
need to trade off among speed, ac- 
curacy, and robustness, especially in 
noisy environments. 16 Robustness can 
be improved by using extremely weak 
communication models that require 
few assumptions, as mentioned here. 
Here, we discuss another issue that af- 
fects robustness: network topology. 

In this context, robustness denotes 
the ability of an algorithm to tolerate 
faults. Many models have been pro- 
posed in the distributed computing lit- 
erature based on common types of fail- 
ures, including link failures (where a 
single edge in the network is lost), node 
failures, and Byzantine failures (where 
a node is compromised and can par- 
ticipate in adversarial attacks). Many 
algorithms have been proposed to 
solve key distributed computing prob- 
lems under each of these failure mod- 
els, though they often assume fixed 
topologies, such as rings or cliques. 37 
In biological systems, link and node 
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failures are also common; for example, 
mutation or protein misfolding can 
result in loss of specific interaction, 57 
and genetic mutations can also result 
in a complete loss of a gene. Targeted 
attacks on specific nodes are also com- 
mon, for example, in host-pathogen in- 
teractions, where virus proteins attack 
host proteins in an attempt to infect 
host cells. 32 Overcoming these types 
of failures is a key requirement for any 
self-sustaining biological system. 

While both computational and bio- 
logical systems need to address these 
similar types of failures, the methods 
they use to do so differs. In distrib- 
uted computing, failures have primar- 
ily been handled by majority voting 
methods, 37 by using dedicated failure 
detectors, 25 or via cryptography. 41 In 
contrast, most biological systems rely 
on various network topological fea- 
tures to handle failures. Consider for 
example the use of failure detectors. 
In distributed computing, these are 
either implemented in hardware or 
in dedicated additional software. In 
contrast, biology implements implicit 
failure detector mechanisms by relying 
on backup nodes 24 or alternative path- 
ways. Several proteins have paralogs, 
that is, structurally similar proteins 
that in most cases originated from the 
same ancestral protein (roughly 40% of 
yeast and human proteins have at least 
one paralog 26 ). In several cases, when 
one protein fails or is altered, its para- 
log can automatically take its place 24 or 
protect the cell against the mutation. 26 
Thus, by preserving backup functional- 
ity in the protein interaction network, 
cells can overcome node failures with- 
out explicit use of failure detection 
mechanisms. While node failures oc- 
cur within cells, a much more common 
scenario is the need to handle noisy, 
unreliable, inputs. For example, fluc- 
tuating environmental conditions can 
make it difficult for a bacteria to decide 
whether to sporulate or germinate. 38 
In molecular networks, environmen- 
tal noise can make it difficult to deter- 
mine what type of regulatory response 
is needed and how quickly. Noise may 
also spread through the network and 
infect communication partners in a 
similar manner to epidemiological 
virus propagation models. To handle 
such Byzantine-like failures biological 
systems have optimized the topology 
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Figure 3. The effect of topology on speed and robustness. 



Cliques are highly efficient in terms of routing distance and can tolerate any single node failure, 
but are quickly overcome by cascading failures or noise. Weakly connected networks are slightly 
less efficient and cannot overcome targeted attacks on bottlenecks, but they typically can isolate 
cascading failures to localized modules. Sparsely connected networks have longer routing time 
but can better overcome both types of failures. 
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of the networks they utilize (Figure 3). 43 
For example, dense topologies with 
clique-like structures are often used in 
instances where little-to-no noise is ex- 
pected, whereas sparser topologies are 
preferred when networks are expected 
to face more noise. 40 Of course, spars- 
er topologies are also less efficient (in 
terms of routing distance, for example) 
which means execution times will be 
longer for such topologies. Weakly 
linked modules, on the other hand, 
can isolate occasional noise into nearly 
independent modules that each per- 
form efficiently. 56 

Along with robustness, biological 
algorithms are also designed to be 
adaptive and this is reflected in their 
underlying network topology. For ex- 
ample, activity-dependent plasticity of 
synapses is a well-known phenomenon 
by which neural networks are shaped 
by environmental stimuli. These sig- 
nals are processed in a streaming fash- 
ion, and input patterns can change the 
topology of the networks designed to 
process them. Foraging slime molds 
have also been shown to adaptively 
adjust their networks of tubular junc- 
tions based on the distribution and 
availability of food sources in the area, 
which is typically unknown a priori. 52 
Such adaptive behavior often comes at 
the expense of runtime and resources. 
Indeed, while most body organs are 



well-formed in young babies (though 
they still grow in size, their functional- 
ity does not change), the human brain 
overproduces synapses by 50%-60% 
during development and only con- 
verges to a more stable neural circuit 
in late adolescence. Slime molds also 
forage using breadth-first search us- 
ing real cellular material, which is later 
pruned when optimal paths are found. 
In both cases, these systems sacrifice 
speed and resources for robustness of 
the resulting networks. These issues 
(of dynamic network structure and par- 
ticipation) are also key in the design 
of mobile ad hoc networks 33 and ideas 
from the biological systems mentioned 
here may prove useful for problems 
that communication networks face. 

Strategies Used By 
Distributed Algorithms 

We have described the operating con- 
straints (communication models) and 
the goals (speed and robustness) ap- 
plicable to biological and computa- 
tional systems. In this section, we fo- 
cus on differences in the algorithmic 
strategies used to achieve these goals 
and how such strategies are utilized in 
both domains. 

One of the most widely used strat- 
egy in biological systems is stochas- 
tic decision-making. Randomness is 
used by biological processes to break 



symmetry, 2 to overcome noise, and 
to ensure the survival of a popula- 
tion under changing environmental 
conditions. 34 Given the similarities 
mentioned earlier, it is not surpris- 
ing that stochasticity has also long 
been employed within distributed 
algorithms for very similar purposes. 
For example, for leader election it 
was shown that if all processes are 
initially identical it is impossible to 
elect a leader without using random- 
ized algorithms (in which case, it can 
be solved only with high probability 5 ). 
Similarly, no deterministic algorithm 
can solve consensus even if only one 
node fails, while randomized algo- 
rithms can handle such failures and 
foil adversaries. 37 Another widely used 
strategy is feedback, both positive and 
negative. The use of feedback requires 
networks that contain several (often 
quite short) loops. For example, feed- 
back inhibition is an important mech- 
anism used to control the amount 
or concentration of a substance pro- 
duced by a biochemical pathway to the 
appropriate level regardless of its cur- 
rent state or environmental availabil- 
ity. Homeostatic plasticity is another 
feedback mechanism that regulates 
activity levels of neurons to a certain 
range as a means to control circuit ac- 
tivity and prevent runaway excitation 
(seizures). Feedback is also central 
to several computational routing and 
initialization algorithms (using vari- 
ous types of backward acknowledg- 
ments). While useful, feedback can 
also amplify errors and noise in the 
system. This occurs in many message- 
passing schemes when incorrect or 
malicious information is distributed 
and amplified through the network 
over time. Biological systems can deal 
with this by adjusting network topol- 
ogy as mentioned earlier. 

One common difference is in using 
unique identifiers for nodes. As men- 
tioned in the communication models 
section, message sizes are usually one 
bit or of constant size indicting that 
unlike many traditional distributed 
algorithms, biological processes do 
not use such an identifier to label the 
sender and receiver. While targeted 
interactions do exist in biology (for ex- 
ample, synapses between two neural 
cells or domains mediating protein 
interactions), a node receiving two 
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messages usually cannot tell if these 
messages came from the same node 
or two different nodes. 

Finally, while several distributed 
computing algorithms use major- 
ity voting 37 to solve coordination prob- 
lems, biological systems often employ 
weighted voting schemes. This allows 
some nodes to have a greater influence 
on a population based on their own be- 
lief. For example, in bacterial swarms, 
a subgroup may find an undesirable 
path when foraging and lead the entire 
population astray. To overcome this, it 
was found that bacterium can dynami- 
cally adjust their decisions based on 
their own confidence and messages re- 
ceived from other cells. 50 While many 
of the rules used by these and other 
weighted-voting systems are yet to be 
worked out, they will likely be appli- 
cable in similar computing scenarios, 
for example, when programming dis- 
tributed robot swarms for search-and- 
rescue operations. 

Discussion 

A resurgence of interest in studying 
how distributed biological systems 
process information and solve com- 
putational problems has occurred 
during the last few years. This revival 
has largely been triggered by two phe- 
nomena: first, our ability to experi- 
mentally probe the inner workings of 
molecular and cellular systems using 
a variety of new technological devices; 
and second, the emergence of new 
distributed computing models in- 
spired by the pervasiveness of mobile, 
wireless, and sensor devices. Togeth- 
er, the new data and communication 



models present a unique opportunity 
to jointly model, analyze, and learn 
from biological systems. 

To effectively perform such bi-di- 
rectional studies it is important that 
researchers realize both the similari- 
ties and differences between the mod- 
els, goals, and algorithms used by the 
two domains. Most distributed com- 
puting models allow for large mes- 
sages and high communication loads. 
Algorithms to address problems un- 
der such models often focus on speed 
(rounds), assume fully connected net- 
works, and in many cases are deter- 
ministic, breaking symmetry by rely- 
ing on unique identifiers. In contrast, 
information processing in biological 
systems uses much smaller messages 
(binary or constant), often emphasiz- 
es robustness over speed, uses incom- 
plete (sometimes even sparse) net- 
works, and is often stochastic. These 
constraints, goals, and methods are 
appropriate to some, but not all (or 
even most) computational problems. 
The accompanying table presents sev- 
eral relevant problems that have been 
addressed using insights from bio- 
logical systems. In some cases, addi- 
tional experiments were also required 
to understand how the problems were 
solved biologically and to derive algo- 
rithms for the corresponding compu- 
tational problems. 

While we discussed some reoccur- 
ring algorithmic strategies used within 
both types of systems (for example, sto- 
chasticity and feedback), there is much 
more to learn in this regard. From 
the distributed computing side, new 
models are needed to address the dy- 



namic aspects of communication (for 
example, nodes joining and leaving 
the network, and edges added and be- 
ing subtracted), which are also relevant 
in mobile computing scenarios. Fur- 
ther, while the biological systems we 
discussed all operate without a single 
centralized controller, there is in fact 
a continuum in the term "distributed." 
For example, hierarchical distributed 
models, where higher layers "control" 
lower layers with possible feedback, 
represent a more structured type of 
control system than traditional distrib- 
uted systems without such a hierarchy. 
Gene regulatory networks 55 and neuro- 
nal networks (layered columns) both 
share such a hierarchical structure, 
and this structure has been well-con- 
served across many different species, 
suggesting their importance to compu- 
tation. Such models, however, have re- 
ceived less attention in the distributed 
computing literature. 3 There are also 
many abstractions used for analyzing 
biological systems, ranging from dis- 
crete mathematics and graph theory 
to nonlinear dynamics and differential 
equations, 53 and such distributed com- 
puting models can likely benefit both 
modes of analysis. 

Finally, as a cautionary note, bio- 
logical algorithms designed by mil- 
lions of years of natural selection do 
not guarantee optimality 47 and thus 
should not be couched in unrealistic 
terms. Indeed, some results discussed 
in this review (for example, network 
motifs, 40 and gene backup relation- 
ships 24 ) are based on high-throughput 
biological datasets that may be noisy 
and sometimes even contradictory. 12 



Examples of biological systems and their computational analogs. 



Biological System 


Computational Problem 


Communication 


Topology 


Stochastic? 


Alg.? 


Refs. 


Slime mold 


Network routing 


Stone-Age 


Incomplete 


Yes 


Yes 


35,48,52 48 


Fly brain 


Max. independent set 


Beeping 


Sparse 


Yes 


Yes 


1,2 


Harvester ants 


TCP congestion control 


Population 


Random 


No 


Yes 


46 


Ants, swarms 


Distributed search 


Population 


Random 


Yes 


Yes 


23,50 


Plants 


Consensus 


Stone-age 


Incomplete 


No 


Yes 


21 


Fish schools 


Consensus 


Population 


Random 


Yes 


No 


29 


Cell cycle switch 


Approximate majority 


Population 


Random 


Yes 


Yes 


13 


Spiking neurons 


Probabilistic inference 


Stone-Age 


Incomplete 


No 


Yes 


11,45 


Dendritic branching 


Distributed MSTs 


Stone-Age 


Incomplete 


No 


Yes 


18 


Gannet colonies 


Space partitioning 


Population 


Random 


No 


Yes 


54 


Protein interactions 


Network design 


Population 


Random 


Yes 


Yes 


43 
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Thus, care should be taken by analyz- 
ing multiple datasets to determine 
whether generalizations hold. There is, 
however, no doubt that evolution fine- 
tunes biological processes to optimize 
function. The emergent systems share 
many properties with those coveted in 
man-made distributed systems, and 
they also make interesting trade-offs 
between common optimization crite- 
ria for example, between efficiency and 
robustness, or runtime and message 
complexity) that can be learned from, 
especially to improve fault tolerance 
and adaptability. On the biological 
side, as technology continues to im- 
prove and sheds light on molecular 
and cellular decision-making, we be- 
lieve computational perspectives will 
be essential to understand how local, 
distributed rules give rise to robust, 
global systems. 
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THE PHENOMENAL GROWTH of digital 

data produced by all kinds of systems 
and devices has been well document- 
ed. Studies indicate that until the year 
2000, the amount of digital data in the 
world was dwarfed by the amount of 
analog data. Today, virtually all data 
being generated, transmitted, and 
consumed is in a digital form. 

Commercial computers evolved 
when a large fraction of data in the digi- 
tal universe was of the transactional 
kind. Transactional data continues to 
grow today, but it is a much smaller 
part of a digital universe dominated by 
consumer images, surveillance foot- 
age, entertainment feeds, social media, 
and sensor data. Yet, most systems to- 
day, including personal computers, use 
fundamentally the same type of proces- 
sors, the same storage hierarchies, and 
the same computing paradigms pio- 
neered by the transactional systems. 

Systems built to support process- 
ing of transactions, for example, fi- 
nancial transactions, have special 
requirements. Much of the complex- 
ity in processors for these systems is 
incurred in satisfying high reliability, 
high precision, and a well-defined or- 
dering of operations. These proper- 
ties help in reasoning about and de- 
bugging a program but impose a cost 
on even those operations and phases 
of execution of a program where they 
could have been relaxed. 

What would systems look like if we 
had to deal with only this new body 
of nontransactional data? Typical ap- 
plications that mine and process this 
data can often tolerate lower preci- 
sion, imprecise ordering, and even 
some unreliability in the operation of 
the system. Thus, an occasional stale 
or approximately correct piece of in- 
formation delivered promptly is often 
more useful than up-to-date and pre- 
cise information delivered later or at 
greater cost. 

It may be argued that approximate 
computing makes it difficult to reason 



logically about the results produced 
by a program. However, such reason- 
ing is often difficult even in tradition- 
al computing — real numbers cannot 
always be represented precisely, the 
order of access to shared variables 
by multiple processors is often un- 
predictable and may lead to non-de- 
terministic results, and it is virtually 
impossible to eliminate all potential 
sources of errors, hardware and soft- 
ware, from any system. Unlike tradi- 
tional computing, approximate com- 
puting grants that errors will occur 
and transfers the responsibility for 
tolerating errors to the runtime, com- 
piler, or even the application itself. 

The following paper demonstrates 
the significant advantages in cost, 
power, and latency through approxi- 
mate computing. The programming 
model in the paper allows a region of 
a program to be deemed approximable 
by the programmer. The compiler 
produces two versions of the approx- 
imable code, one that runs on the host 
and another on a separate accelerator 
that potentially performs the compu- 
tation faster and with lower consump- 
tion of energy, but with results that 
may deviate from the exact results that 
would have been produced by the host. 

The authors postulate that in many 
approximable programs, the solu- 
tion space is such that knowledge of 
the past behavior of the program on a 
range of inputs is a good predictor of 
the behavior of the program on some 
new input. As an accelerator for the 
approximable region they use a learn- 
ing engine to deliver an approximately 
correct result. The learning engine 
chosen by the authors is a digital neu- 
ral network. The host version of the 
approximable section is executed on 
either a set of typical inputs or a set of 
random inputs. The outputs from this 
execution are used to train the neural 
network accelerator. On a variety of 
programs that tolerate approxima- 
tion the authors show impressive per- 



formance gains and power reduction 
for a tolerable loss of quality. It is also 
impressive that these gains and power 
reductions did not require different 
accelerator implementations for dif- 
ferent programs — they were obtained 
on the same approximate accelerator 
working on all types of approximable 
code regions across all programs. 

Beyond what is described in the pa- 
per, there is more energy savings to be 
harnessed by operating such approxi- 
mate computing engines at consider- 
ably lower voltages. The real engine of 
growth in the industry — Dennard scal- 
ing — has allowed transistors to shrink 
in size, and simultaneously consume 
less power and improve performance. 
But Dennard scaling is ending. Device 
sizes have shrunk to atomic levels and 
voltages cannot be scaled down much 
without compromising the reliability 
of devices. New technologies promise 
good power-performance, but their 
advantage is offset by the redundancy 
needed to compensate for their un- 
reliability. Thus, technologies of the 
future are unlikely to provide much 
better power-performance charac- 
teristics for traditional transactional 
systems. However, for systems that 
produce approximate results such as 
the one described by the authors, the 
redundancy needed is likely to be dif- 
ferent and considerably simpler, mak- 
ing low-voltage operation practical for 
these types of systems. 

Approximate computing appears 
to be our best hope to put massive 
amounts of computation to work on 
the massive amounts of data that will 
be produced in the world using future 
scaled CMOS and post-silicon tech- 
nologies. The following paper is a good 
example of the type of work that needs 
to be done to fulfill this promise. H 
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Abstract 

As improvements in per-transistor speed and energy 
efficiency diminish, radical departures from conventional 
approaches are needed to continue improvements in the 
performance and energy efficiency of general-purpose pro- 
cessors. One such departure is approximate computing, 
where error in computation is acceptable and the tradi- 
tional robust digital abstraction of near-perfect accuracy is 
relaxed. Conventional techniques in energy-efficient com- 
puting navigate a design space defined by the two dimen- 
sions of performance and energy, and traditionally trade 
one for the other. General-purpose approximate computing 
explores a third dimension — error — and trades the accuracy 
of computation for gains in both energy and performance. 
Techniques to harvest large savings from small errors have 
proven elusive. This paper describes a new approach that 
uses machine learning-based transformations to accelerate 
approximation-tolerant programs. The core idea is to train a 
learning model how an approximable region of code — code 
that can produce imprecise but acceptable results — behaves 
and replace the original code region with an efficient com- 
putation of the learned model. We use neural networks to 
learn code behavior and approximate it. We describe the 
Parrot algorithmic transformation, which leverages a sim- 
ple programmer annotation ("approximable") to transform 
a code region from a von Neumann model to a neural model. 
After the learning phase, the compiler replaces the original 
code with an invocation of a low-power accelerator called a 
neural processing unit (NPU). The NPU is tightly coupled to 
the processor pipeline to permit profitable acceleration even 
when small regions of code are transformed. Offloading 
approximable code regions to NPUs is faster and more 
energy efficient than executing the original code. For a set 
of diverse applications, NPU acceleration provides whole- 
application speedup of 2.3x and energy savings of 3.0x on 
average with average quality loss of at most 9.6%. NPUs form 
a new class of accelerators and show that significant gains 
in both performance and efficiency are achievable when the 
traditional abstraction of near-perfect accuracy is relaxed in 
general-purpose computing. 



1. INTRODUCTION 

It is widely understood that energy efficiency now funda- 
mentally limits microprocessor performance gains. CMOS 
scaling is no longer providing gains in efficiency commen- 
surate with transistor density increases. 7 ' 15 As a result, both 
the semiconductor industry and the research community 
are increasingly focusing on specialized accelerators, which 
can provide large gains in efficiency and performance by 



restricting the workloads that benefit. Recent work has 
quantified three orders of magnitude of difference in effi- 
ciency between general-purpose processors and ASICs. 14 
The community is facing an "iron triangle" in this respect; 
we can choose any two of performance, energy efficiency, 
and generality at the expense of the third. Before the tradi- 
tional trend of transistor scaling — Dennard scaling 5 — broke 
down, we were able to improve all three on a consistent basis 
for decades. In this post Dennard scaling era, solutions that 
improve performance and efficiency while retaining as 
much generality as possible are highly desirable; hence the 
exploding interest in GPGPUs and FPGAs. Such programma- 
ble accelerators exploit some characteristic of an application 
domain to achieve efficiency gains at the cost of general- 
ity. FPGAs, for example, exploit copious, fine-grained, and 
irregular parallelism while GPUs exploit many threads and 
data-level SIMD-style parallelism. Whether an application 
can use an accelerator effectively depends on the degree to 
which it exhibits the accelerator's required characteristics. 

Tolerance to approximation is one such program char- 
acteristic. A growing body of recent work 2 ' 4> 8> 19> 26, 27 has 
focused on approximation as a strategy for improving effi- 
ciency. Large classes of applications can tolerate small 
errors in their outputs with no discernible loss in their 
quality of result (QoR). These applications are common in 
mobile, embedded, and server systems and fall into four 
broad categories: 

1. Applications with analog inputs. This category includes 
image processing, sensor data processing, voice recog- 
nition, etc., that operate on noisy real-world data. They 
are inherently resilient to some noise and can handle 
an "extra noise" resulting from approximation. 

2. Applications with analog output. These applications 
comprise multimedia, image rendering, sound syn- 
thesis, etc. Their output is intended for human percep- 
tion and can inherently tolerate errors imperceptible 
to users. 

3. Applications with no unique answer. This class of appli- 
cations includes web search, machine learning, auton- 
omous agents, etc., which do not offer a unique answer 
and multiple possible answers are acceptable. 



A previous version of this article appeared in Proceedings 
of the 45th Symposium on Microarchitecture (December 
2012). Parts of this article appeared in IEEE Micro Top 
Picks from the Computer Architecture Conferences of 2012 
(May/June 2013). 
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4. Iterative and convergent applications. This category 
includes applications such as data analytics and numer- 
ical computations that iteratively process large amounts 
of data. They often sample data, stop the convergence 
procedure early, or apply approximate heuristics. Thus, 
these applications can naturally benefit from approxi- 
mation techniques. 

For these classes of applications, trading off computation 
accuracy can potentially lead to larger gains in performance 
and efficiency. One may visualize these trade-offs as finding 
the Pareto-optimal points in the processor design space, as 
shown in Figure 1. Traditionally, for any set of workloads, 
the set of possible processor implementations may be plot- 
ted, with energy efficiency on one axis and performance 
on the other, and the best implementations residing on 
the two-dimensional frontier. When approximation is sup- 
ported, the degree of permissible error represents a third 
axis. The Pareto surface in this three-dimensional space rep- 
resents the best points of performance, efficiency, and error. 
However, this surface is not yet well understood. 

This paper defines some new points on this Pareto sur- 
face by developing a new class of programmable accelera- 
tors that exploit approximation for better performance and 
energy efficiency. The core idea is to learn how a region of 
approximable code behaves and automatically replace the 
original code with an efficient computation of the learned 
model. This approach contrasts with previous work on 
approximate computation that extends conventional 
microarchitectures to support selective approximate execu- 
tion, incurring instruction bookkeeping overheads 4 ' 8 ' 19 or 
requires vastly different programming paradigms. 2 ' 21 Like 
emerging flexible accelerators, 11 ' 12 > 29 our technique auto- 
matically offloads code segments from programs written in 
mainstream languages. However, unlike prior work, it lever- 
ages changes in the semantics of the offloaded code and the 
nature of computation. Such changes are possible because 
the transformed code region is approximable and can toler- 
ate small errors. 



Figure 1. Adding the dimension of error to the design space of 
general-purpose processors changes the problem of finding the 
Pareto frontier to finding the Pareto surface. Navigating this three- 
dimensional space, finding, and understanding this Pareto surface is 
a fascinating research direction. 
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NPU-enabled systems rely on our learning-based algo- 
rithmic transformation that we refer to as the Parrot 
transformation 3 . This transformation converts regions 
of approximable general-purpose code into a neural rep- 
resentation — specifically, multilayer perceptrons — at 
compile time. At run time, while the processor executes 
the program, it invokes the NPU instead of running the 
original region of code. NPUs result in large performance 
and efficiency gains, since they subsume a region of code, 
eliminating nearly all of the instruction fetch, decode, 
etc., overheads that would have been incurred if that 
region was executed on the processor. These overheads 
are replaced by a single, efficient invocation of neural 
hardware that exploits hard-wired control for additional 
efficiency. As illustrated in Figure 2, NPU acceleration pro- 
vides improved generality over task-specific accelerators, 
as the Parrot transformation converts many distinct code 
patterns into a common representation that can be run 
on a single physical accelerator. In fact, our Parrot algo- 
rithmic transformation replaces unstructured serial code 
with a neural network that has structured fine grain paral- 
lelism that is executed on an efficient statically scheduled 
hardware structure, the NPU. Therefore, converting diverse 
regions of code to the common neural representation 
can lead to significant performance and efficiency gains 
because neural networks consist of simple, regular, and 
parallel operations. 

We show that using neural networks to replace regions of 
imperative code is both feasible and profitable by accelerat- 
ing a diverse range of applications, including FFT, gaming, 
clustering, and vision algorithms (Section 6). These applica- 
tions do not belong to the class of modeling and prediction 
tasks that typically use neural networks. For each application, 
we apply the transformation on a single approximable func- 
tion that dominates the program's execution time. NPU accel- 
eration provides 2.3x average whole-application speedup 
and 3. Ox average energy savings for these benchmarks with 
average accuracy greater than 90% in all cases. 

Figure 2. The Parrot algorithmic transformation converts different 
regions of code to a common neural intermediate representation. 
Neural networks as a common representation enable acceleration of 
diverse applications using a single physical NPU. 
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a We named our algorithmic transformation, the Parrot transformation 
because its output is a learning model that mimics the original region of code. 
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The Parrot algorithmic transformation and the NPU 
acceleration bridge von Neumann and neural models 
of computing. These techniques make neural hardware 
programmable via conventional programming languages 
and extend their use beyond prediction and modeling to 
accelerating general-purpose code. The results from this 
paper show that when the traditional abstraction of near- 
perfect accuracy is relaxed, different models of comput- 
ing can be merged to obtain large gains in performance 
and efficiency. 

2. OVERVIEW 

As depicted in Figure 3, the Parrot transformation is an 
algorithmic transformation that converts regions of 
imperative code to neural networks. Because neural net- 
works expose considerable parallelism and consist of 
simple operations, they can be efficiently accelerated 
using dedicated hardware. Therefore, the Parrot trans- 
formation can yield significant performance and energy 
improvements. The transformation uses a training-based 
approach to produce a neural network that approximates 
the behavior of candidate code. A transformed program 
runs primarily on the main core and invokes an auxiliary 
hardware structure, the NPU, to perform neural evaluation 
instead of executing the replaced code. Figure 3 shows an 
overview of the Parrot algorithmic transformation, which 
has three key phases: programming, in which the pro- 
grammer marks code regions to be transformed; compila- 
tion, in which the compiler selects and trains a suitable 
neural network and replaces the original code with a neu- 
ral network invocation; and execution. 

Programming. The Parrot transformation starts with the 
programmer identifying candidate code regions as approx- 
imate. Because tolerance of approximation is a semantic 
property, it is the programmer's responsibility to select code 
whose approximate execution would not compromise the 
overall reliability of the application. This requirement is a com- 
mon practice in the approximate computing literature. 4 ' 8 26 

Compilation. Once the source code is annotated, as 
shown in Figure 3, the compiler applies the Parrot transfor- 
mation in three steps: (1) code observation, (2) neural net- 
work selection and training, and (3) binary generation. 

Training neural networks for any task requires a col- 
lection of input-output pairs that capture the task's 



function. Therefore, in the code observation step, the com- 
piler observes the behavior of the candidate code region by 
logging its inputs and outputs. This step is similar to pro- 
filing. The compiler instruments the program with probes 
on the inputs and outputs of the candidate functions. Then, 
the instrumented program is run using representative input 
sets such as those from a test suite. The probes log the 
inputs and outputs of the candidate functions. The logged 
input-output pairs constitute the training and validation 
data for the next step. 

The compiler uses the collected input-output data to 
configure and train a neural network that mimics the can- 
didate region. The compiler must find the simplest topol- 
ogy of the neural network that provides acceptable error, for 
which more complex networks would provide diminishing 
returns in QoR. The compiler also needs to find the syn- 
aptic weights of the network. It uses the backpropagation 
algorithm 25 coupled with a topology search to configure and 
train the neural network. 

The final step of the Parrot transformation is code gen- 
eration. The compiler first generates a configuration for the 
NPU that implements the trained neural network. Then, the 
compiler replaces each call to the original function with a 
series of special instructions that invoke the NPU, sending 
the inputs and receiving the computed outputs. The NPU 
configuration and invocation is performed through ISA 
extensions that are added to the core. 

Execution. During deployment, the transformed pro- 
gram begins execution on the main core and configures 
the NPU. Throughout execution, the NPU is invoked to 
perform a neural network evaluation in lieu of executing 
the original code region. The NPU is integrated as a tightly 
coupled accelerator in the processor pipeline. Invoking 
the NPU is faster and more energy efficient than execut- 
ing the original code region, so the program as a whole is 
accelerated. 

As Figure 4 shows, many NPU implementations are fea- 
sible, from all-software execution to specialized analog 
circuits. Because the Parrot transformation's effective- 
ness rests on the efficiency of neural network evaluation, 
it is essential that invoking the NPU be fast and low power. 
Therefore, we describe a high-performance hardware NPU 
design based on a digital neural network ASIC and architec- 
ture support to facilitate low-latency NPU invocations. 



Figure 3. The Parrot transformation at a glance: from annotated code to accelerated execution on an NPU-augmented core. 
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3. PROGRAMMING MODEL 

The Parrot transformation starts with the programmer iden- 
tifying candidate code regions. This section discusses these 
criteria as well as the concrete language interface exposed to 
the programmer. After the candidate regions are identified, 
the Parrot transformation is fully automated. 

3.1. Code region criteria 

Candidate code for the Parrot transformation must satisfy 
three criteria: it must be frequently executed (i.e., a "hot" 
function); it must tolerate imprecision in its computation; 
and it must have well-defined inputs and outputs. 

Hot code. Like any acceleration technique, the Parrot 
transformation should replace hot code. The Parrot trans- 
formation can be applied to a wide range of code from small 
functions to entire algorithms. The code region can contain 
function calls, loops, and complex control flow whose cost 

Figure 4. Design space of NPU implementations. This work focuses 
on a precise digital ASIC design. 




can be elided by the Parrot transformation. When applied 
to smaller regions of code, the overhead of NPU invocation 
needs to be low to make the transformation profitable. A tra- 
ditional performance profiler can reveal hot code. 

For example, edge detection is a widely applicable 
image processing computation. Many implementations of 
edge detection use the Sobel filter, a 3 x 3 matrix convolu- 
tion that approximates the image's intensity gradient. As 
the bottom box in Figure 5a shows, the local Sobel filter 
computation (the sobel function) is executed many times 
during edge detection, so the convolution is a hot func- 
tion in the overall algorithm and a good candidate for the 
Parrot transformation. 

Approximability. Code regions identified for the Parrot 
transformation will behave approximately during execution. 
Therefore, programs must incorporate application-level 
tolerance of imprecision. This requires the programmer to 
ensure that imprecise results from candidate regions will 
not cause catastrophic failures. As prior work on approxi- 
mate programming 1 ' 4 ' 19, 26, 27 has shown, it is not difficult to 
deem regions approximable. 

Beyond determining that a code region may safely pro- 
duce imprecise results, the programmer need not reason 
about the mapping between the code and a neural network. 
While neural networks are more precise for some functions 
than they are for others, we find that they can accurately 
mimic many functions from real programs (see Section 6). 
Intuitively, however, they are less likely to effectively approxi- 
mate chaotic functions, in which even large training sets can 
fail to capture enough of the function's behavior to general- 
ize to new inputs. However, the efficacy of neural network 
approximation can be assessed empirically. The program- 
mer should annotate all approximate code; the compiler 
can then assess the accuracy of a trained neural network in 



Figure 5. Three stages in the transformation of an edge detection algorithm using the Sobel filter: (a) original implementation of the Sobel 
filter, (b) sobel function transformed to a 9 -> 8 -> 1 NN, and (c) Parrot transformed code; NPU invocation replaces the function call. 
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float sobel [[approximable]] (float[3][3] p) { 
float x, y, r; 

x = (p[0] [0] + 2 * p[0] [1] + p[0] [2] ) ; 
x += (p[2] [0] + 2 * p[2] [1] + p[2] [2] ) ; 

Y = (p[0] [2] + 2 * p[l] [2] + p[2] [2] ) ; 

Y += (p[0] [0] + 2 * p[l] [1] + p[2] [0] ) ; 
r = sqrt (x * x + y * y) ; 

if (r >= 0.7071) r = 0.7070; 
return r; 

} 



void edgeDetection (Image& srclmg, Image& dstlmg) { 
float [3] [3] p; float pixel; 
for (int y = 0; y < srclmg . height ; ++y) 
for (int x = 0; x < srclmg .width; ++x) 
srclmg . toGrayeScale (x, y) ; 
for (int y = 0; y < srclmg . height ; ++y) 
for (int x = 0; x < scrlmg .width; ++x) { 
p = srclmg. build3x3Window(x, y) ; 
pixel = sobel (p); 
dstlmg . setPixel (x, y, pixel); 
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void edgeDetection (Image& srclmg, Image& dstlmg) { 
float [3] [3] p; float pixel; 
for (int y = 0; y < srclmg . height ; ++y) 
for (int x = 0; x < srclmg .width; ++x) 
srclmg. toGrayeScale (x, y) ; 
for (int y = 0; y < srclmg . height ; ++y) 
for (int x = 0; x < scrlmg . width; ++x) { 
p = srclmg. build3x3Window(x, y) ; 
NPU_SEND (p [ 0 ] [ 0 ] ) ; NPU_SEND (p [ 0 ] [ 1 ] ) 
NPU_SEND (p [ 1 ] [ 0 ] ) ; NPU_SEND (p [ 1 ] [ 1 ] ) 
NPU_SEND(p[2] [0]); NPU_SEND ( p [ 2 ] [1]) 
NPU_RECEIVE (pixel) ; 
dstlmg. setPixel (x, y, pixel); 

} 



NPU_SEND(p [0] 
NPU_SEND(p [1] 
NPU_SEND(p[2] 
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replacing each function and select only those functions for 
which neural networks are a good match. 

In the Sobel filter example, parts of the code that process 
the pixels can be approximated. The code region that com- 
putes pixel addresses and builds the window for the sobel 
function (line 8 in the bottom box of Figure 5a) needs to be 
precise to avoid memory access violations. However, the sobel 
function, which estimates the intensity gradient of a pixel, is 
fundamentally approximate. Thus, approximate execution of 
this function will not result in catastrophic failure and, more- 
over, is unlikely to cause major degradation of the overall 
edge detection quality. These properties make the sobel func- 
tion a suitable candidate region for approximate execution. 

Well-defined inputs and outputs. The Parrot transforma- 
tion replaces a region of code with a neural network that has 
a fixed number of inputs and outputs. Therefore, it imposes 
two restrictions on the code regions that can feasibly be 
replaced. First, the inputs to and outputs from the candidate 
region must be of a fixed size known at compile time. For 
example, the code may not dynamically write an unbounded 
amount of data to a variable-length array. Second, the code 
must not cause side effects via system calls. These two crite- 
ria can be checked statically. 

The sobel function in Figure 5a complies with these 
requirements. It takes nine statically identifiable floating- 
point numbers as input, produces a single output, and has 
no side effects. 

3.2. Annotation 

In this work, we apply the Parrot transformation to entire 
functions. To identify candidate functions, the programmer 
marks them with an annotation (e.g., using C++11 [[approx- 
imble]] syntax) as shown in Figure 5a. The programmer is 
responsible for ensuring that the function has well-defined 
inputs and outputs . All the inputs are in the argument list and 
all the outputs are part of the return value. Each argument 
type and the return type must have a fixed size; however, they 
may have multiple elements, for example, fixed-size array or 
a record. If any of these types is a pointer type, it must point 
to a fixed-size value; this referenced value is then considered 
the neural network input or output rather than the pointer 
itself. If the function needs to return multiple values, it can 
return a fixed-size array or a C struct. After the programmer 
annotates the candidate functions, the Parrot transforma- 
tion is completely automatic and transparent: no further 
programmer intervention is necessary. 

Like prior work on approximate computing, we acknowl- 
edge that some programmer guidance is essential when 
identifying error-tolerant code. 1 ' 4 ' 8 ' 19 ' 26 Tolerance to approx- 
imation is an inherently application-specific property. While 
we find that the simple explicit function annotations are 
straightforward to apply (see Section 6), static analysis tech- 
niques could be used to further simplify the annotation pro- 
cess and significantly automate it. 

4. COMPILATION WORKFLOW 

Once the program has been annotated, the compilation work- 
flow implements the Parrot transformation in three steps: 
observation, training, and instrumented binary generation. 



4.1. Code observation 

Training neural networks for any task requires a collec- 
tion of input-output pairs that capture the task's function. 
Therefore, in the first phase, the compiler collects input- 
output pairs for the target code that reflect real program exe- 
cutions. This in-context observation allows the compiler to 
train the neural network on a realistic data set. The compiler 
produces an instrumented binary for the source program 
that includes probes on the input and output of the anno- 
tated function. Each time the candidate function executes, 
the probes record its inputs and outputs. The program is 
run repeatedly using test inputs. The output of this phase 
is a training data set: each input-output pair represents a 
sample for the training algorithm. 

The observation phase resembles the profiling runs used 
in profile-guided compilation. Specifically, it requires rep- 
resentative test inputs for the application. The inputs may 
be part of an existing test suite or randomly generated. In 
many cases, a small number of application test inputs are 
sufficient to train a neural network because the candidate 
function is executed many times in a single application run. 

4.2. Training 

The compiler uses the training data to produce a neural net- 
work that replaces the original function. There are a variety 
of types of artificial neural networks in the literature, but we 
narrow the search space to multilayer perceptrons (MLPs) 
due to their broad applicability. 

The compiler uses the backpropagation algorithm 25 to 
train the neural network. Backpropagation is a gradient 
descent algorithm that iteratively adjusts the weights of the 
neural network according to each input-output pair. 

Neural network topology selection. In addition to run- 
ning backpropagation, this phase selects a network topol- 
ogy that balances accuracy and efficiency. An MLP consists 
of a fully connected set of neurons organized into layers: 
the input layer, any number of "hidden" layers, and the 
output layer. A larger, more complex network offers better 
accuracy potential but is likely to be slower and less power 
efficient than a small, simple neural network. The objec- 
tive is to find the smallest neural network that achieves 
acceptable accuracy. 

To choose the topology, we use a simple search algo- 
rithm guided by the mean squared error of the neural 
network when tested on an unseen subset of the observed 
data. The error evaluation uses a typical cross-validation 
approach: the compiler partitions the data collected dur- 
ing observation into a training set, 70% of the observed 
data, and a test set, the remaining 30%. The topology search 
algorithm trains many different neural network topologies 
using the training set and chooses the one with the highest 
accuracy on the test set and the lowest latency on the NPU 
(prioritizing accuracy). 

The output from this phase consists of a neural network 
topology — specifying the number of layers and the number 
of neurons in each layer — along with the weight for each neu- 
ron and the normalization range for each input and output. 

Online training. The current system performs obser- 
vation and training prior to deployment; an alternative 
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design could train the neural network concurrently with 
in vivo operation. Online training could improve accuracy 
but would result in runtime overheads. To address these 
overheads, an online training system could offload neu- 
ral network training and configuration to a remote server. 
With off-site training, multiple deployed application 
instances could centralize their training to increase input 
space coverage. 

4.3. Code generation 

After the training phase, the compiler generates an instru- 
mented binary that runs on the core and invokes the NPU 
instead of calling the original function. The program config- 
ures the NPU when it is first loaded by sending the topology 
parameters and synaptic weights to the NPU. The compiler 
replaces the calls to the original function with special instruc- 
tions that send the inputs to the NPU and collect the outputs 
from it. 

5. ARCHITECTURE DESIGN FOR NPU ACCELERATION 

Since candidate regions for the Parrot transformation can 
be fine grained, NPU invocation must be low-overhead to 
be beneficial. Ideally, the NPU should integrate tightly with 
the processor pipeline. The processor ISA also needs to be 
extended to allow programs to configure and invoke the 
NPU during execution. 

5.1. ISA support for NPU acceleration 

The NPU is a variable-delay, tightly coupled accelerator that 
communicates with the rest of the core via FIFO queues. 
The CPU-NPU interface consists of three queues: one for 
sending and retrieving the configuration, one for sending 
the inputs, and one for retrieving the neural network's out- 
puts. The ISA is extended with four instructions to access 
the queues. These instructions assume that the processor 
is equipped with a single NPU; if the architecture supports 
multiple NPUs or multiple stored configurations per NPU, 
the instructions may be parameterized with an operand that 
identifies the target NPU. 

• enq.c %r: enqueues the value of the register r into the 
config FIFO. 

• deq.c %r: dequeues a configuration value from the con- 
fig FIFO to the register r. 

• enq.d %r: enqueues the value of the register r into the 
input FIFO. 

• deq.d %r: dequeues the head of the output FIFO to the 
register r. 

To set up the NPU, the program executes a series of enq.c 
instructions to send configuration parameters — number of 
inputs and outputs, network topology, and synaptic weights — 
to the NPU. The operating system uses deq.c instructions 
to save the NPU configuration during context switches. To 
invoke the NPU, the program executes enq.d repeatedly to send 
inputs to the configured neural network. As soon as all of the 
inputs of the neural network are enqueued, the NPU starts 
computation and puts the results in its output FIFO. The pro- 
gram executes deq.d repeatedly to retrieve the output values. 



5.2. Neural processing unit 

As Figure 4 illustrates, there are many possibilities for 
the implementation of the NPU itself. Neural networks 
have previously been implemented in software on the CPU 
or GPU, 13 on FPGAs, 30 in digital ASICs, 6 and even in ana- 
log circuitry or FPAAs. 17 As shown in Figure 6, we designed 
a reconfigurable digital NPU circuit that operates at the 
same voltage and frequency as the main core. More details 
on our NPU design can be found in Esmaeilzadeh et al. 9 
This implementation represents a reasonable trade-off 
between efficiency and complexity. However, we believe 
that analog NPUs have significant potential and we plan to 
explore them in future work. 

The Parrot transformation produces different neural 
network topologies for different code regions. Thus, our 
reconfigurable NPU accelerates the evaluation of a range 
of neural topologies. As shown in Figure 6, the NPU contains 
eight identical processing engines (PEs) and one scaling 
unit. The scaling unit scales the neural network's inputs 
and outputs if necessary using scaling factors defined in 
the NPU configuration process. 

The PEs in the NPU are statically scheduled. The 
scheduling information is part of the configuration 
information for the NPU, which is based on the neural 
network topology derived during the training process. In 
the NPU's schedule, each neuron in the neural network 
is assigned to one of the eight PEs. The neural network's 
topology determines a static schedule for the timing of 
the PE computations, bus accesses, and queue accesses. 

Figure 6. Reconfigurable 8-PE NPU: (a) 8-PE NPU, (b) single 
processing engine (PE), and (c) design parameters of the NPU. 
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The NPU stores the bus scheduling information in its 
circular scheduling buffer (shown in Figure 6). Figure 6b 
shows the internal structure of a single PE. Each PE per- 
forms the computation for all of its assigned neurons. 
Namely, because the NPU implements a sigmoid-activa- 
tion MLP, each neuron computes its output as y = sig- 
moid (£.(x. x w )), where x. is an input to the neuron and 
w. is its corresponding weight. The weight buffer, a cir- 
cular buffer, stores the weights. When a PE receives an 
input from the bus, it stores the value in its input FIFO. 
When the neuron weights for each PE are configured, 
they are placed into the weight buffer; the compiler- 
directed schedule ensures that the inputs arrive in the 
same order that their corresponding weights appear in 
the buffer. This way, the PE can perform multiply-and- 
add operations in the order the inputs enter the PE's 
input FIFO. 

Since the computation of the neural network requires 
only simple operations that are limited to multiply-add 
and sigmoid lookup, the structure of the PEs is fairly 
simple. Furthermore, neural network computation 
exposes fine grain regular parallelism that we exploited 
in our NPU design by including multiple identical PEs. 
In fact, our Parrot algorithmic transformation replaces 
unstructured serial code with a neural network that has 
structured fine grain parallelism that is executed on an 
efficient statically scheduled hardware structure, NPU. 



6. EVALUATION 

To evaluate the effectiveness of the Parrot transformation, 
we apply it to several benchmarks from diverse application 
domains. For each benchmark, we identify a region of code 
that is amenable to the Parrot transformation. We evaluate 
whole-application speedup and energy savings using cycle- 
accurate simulation and a power model. We also examine 
the resulting trade-off in computation accuracy. We refer the 
reader to the original paper for more details on the evaluation. 9 

6.1. Benchmarks 

Table 1 lists the approximation-tolerant applications from 
diverse domains that are used to evaluate the broad applica- 
bility of our technique. These benchmarks are all written in C. 
The application domains — signal processing, robotics, gaming, 
compression, machine learning, and image processing — are 
selected for their usefulness to general applications and toler- 
ance to imprecision. The domains are commensurate with eval- 
uations of previous work on approximate computing. 8, 19, 26, 
27 To be able to assess the effect of the Parrot transformation 
perceptually, we selected a number of benchmarks that gener- 
ate image outputs and compared the output image with and 
without the transformation. We did not reject any of the appli- 
cations based on performance, energy, or accuracy shortfalls. 

Table 1 also lists the input sets used for performance, 
energy, and accuracy assessment. These input sets are dif- 
ferent from the ones used during the training phase of 



Table 1. The benchmarks evaluated, details for each transformed function, input data, and the result of the Parrot transformation. 



Description Type 



Evaluation 
input set 



No. of 
function No. of 
calls loops 



No. 
of 

its/ 
elses 



No. of 
x86-64 
instruc- 
tions 



Training 
input set 



Neural 

network NN 
topology MSE 



Error 

metric Error 



Signal 
processing 



Robotics 



fft Radix-2 
Cooley- 
Tukey fast 
Fourier 

inversek2j Inverse 

kinematics 
for two-joint 
arm 

jmeint Triangle 3D gaming 
intersection 
detection 



jpeg JPEG 

encoding 



kmeans 



K-means 
clustering 



Compression 



Machine 
Learning 



sobel SobeL edge Image 

detector processing 



2048 ran- 
dom fLoat- 
ing-point 
numbers 

10,000 (x,y) 

random 

coordinates 

10,000 ran- 
dom pairs of 
3D triangle 
coordinates 

220 x 200- 
pixel color 
image 

220 x 200- 
pixel color 
image 

220 x 200- 
pixel color 
image 



32 



0 0 



0 0 



0 23 



4 0 



0 0 



2 1 



34 



100 



1079 



1257 



26 



32,768 
random 
float- 
ing-point 
numbers 
10,000 

(*, y) 

random 

coordinates 

100,000 

random 

pairs of 3D 

triangle 

coordinates 

Three 512 

x 512-pixel 

color 

images 

50,000 

pairs of 

random (r, 

g, b) values 

One 512 x 

512-pixel 

color 

image 



1^4^ 0.00002 
4^2 



2^8 0.00563 
^2 



18 -> 32 0.00530 
^8^2 



64 16 0.00890 
^64 



6^8^ 0.00169 
4^1 



9^8 0.00234 
h>1 



Average 7.22% 

relative 

error 



Average 7.50% 

relative 

error 

Miss 7.32% 
rate 



Image 
differ- 
ence 

Image 
differ- 
ence 

Image 
differ- 
ence 



9.56% 



6.18% 



3.44% 
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the Parrot transformation. For applications with random 
inputs, we use a different random input set. For applications 
with image input, we use a different image. 

Code annotation. The C source code for each benchmark 
was annotated as described in Section 2: we identified a 
single pure function with fixed-size inputs and outputs. No 
algorithmic changes were made to the benchmarks to accom- 
modate the Parrot transformation. There are many choices 
for the selection of target code and, for some programs, mul- 
tiple NPUs may even have been beneficial. For the purposes 
of this evaluation, however, we selected a single target region 
per benchmark that was easy to identify, frequently executed 
as to allow for efficiency gains, and amenable to learning by a 
neural network. Qualitatively, we found it straightforward to 
identify a reasonable candidate function in each benchmark. 

As shown in Table 1, in most of the benchmarks we 
examined, the target code contains complex control flow 
including conditionals, loops, and method calls. In jmeint, 
the target code contains the bulk of the algorithm, includ- 
ing many nested method calls and numerous conditionals. 
In jpeg, the transformation subsumes the discrete cosine 
transform and quantization phases, which contain function 
calls and loops. In fft, inversek2j, and sobel, the target code 
consists mainly of arithmetic operations and simpler control 
flow. In kmeans, the target code is the Euclidean distance 
calculation, which is simple and fine grained yet frequently 
executed. In each case, the target code is side-effect-free and 
the number of inputs/outputs is statically identifiable. 

Training data. To train the NPU for each application, we 
have used either (1) typical program inputs (e.g., sample 
images) or (2) a limited number of random inputs. For the 
benchmarks that use random inputs, we determined the 
permissible range of parameters in the code and gener- 
ated uniform random inputs in that range. For the image- 
based benchmarks, we used three standard images that 
are used to evaluate image processing algorithms. For 
kmeans, we supplied random inputs to the code region to 
avoid overtraining on a particular test image. 

Output quality. We use an application-specific error met- 
ric to assess the QoR for each benchmark. In all cases, we 
compare the output of the original untransformed appli- 
cation to the output of the transformed application. For fft 
and inversek2j, which generate numeric outputs, we mea- 
sure the average relative error, jmeint calculates whether 
two three-dimensional triangles intersect; we report the 
misclassification rate. For jpeg, kmeans, and sobel, which 
produce image outputs, we use the average root-mean- 
square image difference. 

As the last column of Table 1 shows, application average 
error rates range from 3% to 10%. This QoR loss is commen- 
surate with other work on quality trade-offs. 1 ' 8 ' 26 



b Processor: Fetch/Issue Width: 4/6, INT ALUs/FPUs: 3/2, Load/Store FUs: 2/2, 
ROB Entries: 96, Issue Queue Entries: 32, INT/FP Physical Registers: 256/256, 
Branch Predictor: Tournament 48KB, BTB Sets/Ways: 1024/4, RAS Entries: 
64, Load/Store Queue Entries: 48/48, Dependence Predictor: 4096-entry 
Bloom Filter, ITLB/DTLB Entries: 128/256, LI: 32KB Instruction, 32KB Data, 
Line Width: 64 bytes, 8-Way, Latency: 3 cycles, L2: 2MB, Line Width 64 bytes, 
8-Way, Latency: 12 cycles, Memory Latency: 50 ns (104 cycles). 



6.2. Experimental setup 

Simulation. We use the MARSSx86 cycle-accurate x86-64 
simulator 22 to evaluate the performance effect of the Parrot 
transformation and NPU acceleration. We configure the 
simulator to resemble Intel's Penryn microarchitecture 13 , 
which is an aggressive out-of-order design. We augment 
MARSSx86 with a cycle-accurate NPU simulator and add 
support for NPU queue instructions through unused x86 
opcodes. We use C assembly inlining to add the NPU invoca- 
tion code. We compile the benchmarks using GCC version 
4.4.6 with the -03 flag to enable aggressive compiler opti- 
mizations. The baseline in all of the reported results is the 
execution of the entire benchmark on the core without the 
Parrot transformation. 

Energy modeling. MARSSx86 generates an event log 
during the cycle-accurate simulation of the program. 
The resulting statistics are sent to a modified version 
of McPAT 18 to estimate the energy consumption of each 
execution. We model the energy consumption of an 8-PE 
NPU using the results from McPAT and CACTI 6.5 20 for 
memory arrays, buses, and steering logic. We use the 
results from Galal and Horowitz 10 to estimate the energy 
of multiply-and-add operations. We model the NPU and 
the core at the 45 nm technology node. The NPU oper- 
ates at the same frequency and voltage as the main core. 
We use the 2080 MHz frequency and V M = 0.9 V settings 
because the energy results in Galal and Horowitz 10 use 
this frequency and voltage setting. 

6.3. Experimental results 

Figure 7a shows the application speedup when an 8-PE 
NPU is used to replace each benchmark's target func- 
tion. The rest of the code runs on the core. The base- 
line is executing the entire, untransformed benchmark 
on the CPU. The plots also show the potential available 
speedup: the hypothetical speedup if the NPU takes 
zero cycles for computation. Among the benchmarks, 
inversek2j sees the highest speedup (11. lx) since the 
Parrot transformation substitutes the bulk of the appli- 
cation with a relatively small NN (2^8^ 2). On the 
other hand, kmeans sees a 24% slowdown even though it 
shows a potential speedup of 20% in the limit. The trans- 
formed region of code in kmeans consists of 26 mostly 
arithmetic instructions that can efficiently run on the 
core while the NN (6 — > 8 — > 4 — > 1) for this benchmark is 
comparatively complex and involves more computation 
(84 multiply-adds and 12 sigmoids) than the original 
code. On average, the benchmarks see a speedup of 2.3x 
through NPU acceleration. 

Figure 7b shows the energy reduction for each bench- 
mark. The baseline is the energy consumed by running 
the entire benchmark on the unmodified CPU and the 
ideal energy savings for a hypothetical zero-energy NPU. 
The Parrot transformation elides the execution of signifi- 
cant portion of dynamic instructions that otherwise would 
go through power-hungry stages of the OoO pipeline. The 
reduction in the number of dynamic instructions and the 
energy-efficient design of the NPU yield a 3. Ox average appli- 
cation energy reduction. 
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Figure 7. Performance and energy improvements: (a) total 
application speedup with 8-PE NPU and (b) total application energy 
saving with 8-PE NPU. 
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Figure 8. Cumulative distribution function (CDF) plot of the 
applications' output error. A point (x, y) indicates that y fraction of 
the output elements see error less than or equal to x. 
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To study the application-level quality loss in more 
detail, Figure 8 depicts the CDF (cumulative distribution 
function) plot of final error for each element of applica- 
tion's output. The output of each benchmark consists of 



a collection of elements — an image consists of pixels, a 
vector consists of scalars, etc. The error CDF reveals the 
distribution of output errors among an application's out- 
put elements and shows that very few output elements see 
large quality loss. The majority (80-100%) of each trans- 
formed application's output elements have error less 
than 10%. 

7. RELATED WORK 

This work represents a convergence of three main bod- 
ies of research: approximate computing, general-purpose 
configurable acceleration, and hardware neural net- 
works. Fundamentally, the Parrot transformation lever- 
ages hardware neural networks to create a new class of 
configurable accelerators for approximate programs. 

Approximate computing. Prior work has explored 
relaxed hardware semantics and their impact on applica- 
tions with "soft" output requirements, both as (1) exten- 
sions to traditional architectures 4 ' 8 ' 19 and (2) in the form 
of fully approximate processing units. 2 21 In contrast, NPUs 
accelerate coarse-grained blocks of code in larger applica- 
tions. No special code must be written to take advantage 
of the approximate unit; only lightweight annotation is 
required. Some work has also exposed relaxed semantics 
in the programming language to give programmers con- 
trol over the precision of software. 1 ' 4 26 As an implementa- 
tion of approximate semantics, the Parrot transformation 
dovetails with these programming models. 

General-purpose configurable acceleration. The Parrot 
transformation extends prior work on configurable comput- 
ing, synthesis, specialization, and acceleration that focuses 
on compiling traditional, imperative code for efficient hard- 
ware structures. One research direction seeks to synthesize 
efficient circuits or configure FPGAs to accelerate general- 
purpose code. 23 24 Similarly, static specialization has shown 
significant efficiency gains for irregular and legacy code. 29 
More recently, configurable accelerators have been proposed 
that allow the main CPU to offload certain code to a small, 
efficient structure. 1112 This work differs in its focus on accel- 
erating approximate code. NPUs represent an opportunity to 
go beyond the efficiency gains that are possible when strict 
correctness is not required. 

Neural networks. There is an extensive body of work on 
hardware implementation of neural networks (neural hard- 
ware) both digital 6 and analog. 17 Other work has examined 
the fault tolerance of hardware neural networks. 16 28 A recent 
study 3 showed that 5 of 13 applications from the PARSEC 
suite can be manually reimplemented to make use of vari- 
ous kinds of neural networks. 

8. LIMITATIONS AND FUTURE DIRECTIONS 

Our results suggest that the Parrot transformation and NPU 
acceleration can provide significant performance and 
energy benefits. However, further research must address 
three limitations to the Parrot transformation as described 
in this work: (1) applicability, (2) programmer effort, and 
(3) quality and error control. 

Applicability. Since neural networks inherently produce 
approximate results, not all code regions can undergo the 
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Parrot transformation. As enumerated in Section 3.1, a tar- 
get code region must satisfy the following conditions: 

• The region must be approximable. That is, the program 
must incorporate application-level tolerance of impre- 
cision in the results of the candidate region. 

• The region must have a bounded number of statically 
identifiable inputs and outputs. 

• The region must be hot to benefit from acceleration. 

Although these criteria form a basis for programmers or 
compilers to identify nominees for the Parrot transforma- 
tion, they do not guarantee that the resulting neural network 
will accurately approximate the code region. There is no 
simple criterion that makes a certain task (here a candidate 
region) suited for learning by a neural network. However, our 
experience and results suggest that empirical assessment is 
effective to classify a wide variety of approximate functions 
as NPU-suitable. Follow-on work can improve on empirical 
assessment by identifying static code features that tend to 
indicate suitability for learning-based acceleration. 

Programmer effort. In this paper, the Parrot transfor- 
mation requires programmers to (1) identify approximable 
code regions and (2) provide application inputs to be used 
for training data collection. 

As with the other approaches that ensure the safety of 
approximate computation and avoid catastrophic failures, 26 
the programmer must explicitly provide information for 
the compiler to determine which code regions are safe to 
approximate. As Section 3.2 outlines, future work should 
explore allowing the compiler to automatically infer which 
blocks are amenable to approximation. 

Because NPU acceleration depends on representative 
test cases, it resembles a large body of other techniques 
that use programmer-provided test inputs, includ- 
ing quality assurance (e.g., unit and integration test- 
ing) and profile-driven compilers. Future work should 
apply traditional coverage measurement and improve- 
ment techniques, such as test generation, to the Parrot 
transformation. In general, however, we found that it 
was straightforward to provide sufficient inputs for the 
programs we examined. This is in part because the can- 
didate function is executed many times in a single appli- 
cation run, so a small number of inputs can suffice. 
Furthermore, as Section 4.2 mentions, an online version 
of the Parrot transformation workflow could use samples 
of postdeployment inputs if representative tests are not 
available predeployment. 

Quality and error control. The results in this paper sug- 
gest that NPU acceleration can effectively approximate 
code with accuracy that is commensurate with state-of- 
the-art approximate computing techniques. However, there 
is always a possibility that, for some inputs, the NPU com- 
putes a significantly lower-quality result than the average 
case. In other words, without exhaustively exploring the 
NPU's input space, it is impossible to provide formal guar- 
antees about its worst-case accuracy. 

This unpredictability is common to other approxima- 
tion techniques , 8, 26 As long as the frequency of low-quality 



results is low and the application can tolerate these infre- 
quent large errors, approximation techniques like NPUs 
can be effective. For this reason, future research should 
explore mechanisms to mitigate the frequency of such 
low-quality results. One such mechanism is to predict 
whether the NPU execution of the candidate region will 
be acceptable. For example, one embodiment would 
check whether an input falls in the range of inputs seen 
previously during training. If the prediction is negative, 
the original code can be invoked instead of the NPU. 
Alternatively, the runtime system could occasionally mea- 
sure the error by comparing the NPU output to the origi- 
nal function's output. In case the sampled error is greater 
than a threshold, the neural network can be retrained. 

9. CONCLUSION 

Traditionally, hardware implementations of neural net- 
works have been confined to specific classes of learn- 
ing applications due to lack of traditional programming 
models. In this paper, we showed that the potential 
exists to use them to mimic and accelerate general-pur- 
pose programs that can tolerate small errors. Our learn- 
ing transformation provides the bridge between neural 
and von Neumann models of computing and enables a 
general-purpose use case for neural hardware. The accel- 
eration capability of NPUs aligns with both transistor 
and application trends, as transistors become less reli- 
able and as imprecise applications grow in importance. 
In fact, our work demonstrates that neural accelerators 
can successfully mimic diverse regions of approximable 
imperative code. The Parrot algorithmic transformation 
converts different regions of code to a common neural 
network representation. Using neural networks as the 
common representation enables a new class of accelera- 
tors, NPUs, that yield significant application-level energy 
and performance savings. The levels of error introduced 
are comparable to those seen in previous approximate 
computing techniques. Besides introducing the Parrot 
algorithmic transformation and a new class of accel- 
erators, this work leads to the following two additional 
key insights. First, the program transformation must 
consider a range of neural network topologies; a sin- 
gle topology is ineffective across diverse applications. 
Second, the accelerator must be tightly coupled with a 
processor's pipeline to enable acceleration even when 
fine-grained regions of code are transformed. By provid- 
ing an end-to-end solution to meet these key require- 
ments, the evaluated application suite ran 2.3x faster 
on average while using 3. Ox less energy and maintaining 
accuracy greater than 90% in all cases. NPUs form a new 
class of trainable accelerators with potential implemen- 
tations in both the digital and analog domains. 
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Albright College seeks applicants for a full-time 
tenure-track position in the Computer Science 
Department beginning in August 2015. Qualified 
candidates should have a Ph.D. (in hand or ex- 
pected by August 2015) in Computer Science (or 
closely related discipline) and show evidence of 
a strong commitment to teaching at a liberal arts 
institution where students expect close contact 
with their professors and welcome opportunities 
to engage in collaborative research. A more de- 
tailed description can be found online: albright. 
edu/hr. Applicants should send a letter of applica- 
tion, vita, evidence of teaching effectiveness and 
scholarly activity, and three letters of reference 
(at least one about teaching) to hr@alb.edu. Re- 
view of applications will continue until the posi- 
tion is filled. Albright College is an AA/EOE and 
is strongly committed to diversity within its com- 
munity. In pursuit of that, we actively encourage 
diversity among applicants for this position. 



Arizona State University 

Associate Professor in Social Computing 
School of Arts, Media and Engineering 
Herberger Institute for Design and the Arts 

The School of Arts, Media and Engineering (ame. 
asu.edu) in the Herberger Institute for Design 
and the Arts at Arizona State University invites ap- 
plicants for a full-time tenure-track appointment 
in social computing at the Associate Professor 
level beginning Fall 2015. The successful can- 
didate will take a leadership role in the Human 
Computer Interaction group, contribute signifi- 
cantly to the development of the education and 
research mission of the school in new areas such 
as culture and computing, and develop areas of 
computing with high potential social impact, 
such as cultural informatics or social networks. 

Application Deadline: The application dead- 
line is December 15, 2014; if not filled, reviews 
will occur monthly thereafter until the search is 
closed. For complete qualifications and applica- 
tion information, see http://ame.asu.edu/about/ 
employment_faculty.php 

Arizona State University is a VEVRAA Federal 
Contractor and an Equal Opportunity/Affirmative 
Action Employer. All qualified applicants will be 
considered without regard to race, color, sex, reli- 
gion, national origin, disability, protected veteran 
status, or any other basis protected by law. See ASU's 
complete nondiscrimination statement at https:// 
asu.edu/aad/manuals/acd/acd401.html. See ASU's 
Title IX policy a t https://www.asu.edu/titleIX/ 



Arizona State University 

Assistant Professor in Active Materials Design 
School of Arts, Media and Engineering 
Herberger Institute for Design and the Arts 

The School of Arts, Media and Engineering (ame. 
asu.edu) in the Herberger Institute for Design 



and the Arts at Arizona State University invites 
applicants for a full-time tenure-track appoint- 
ment in active materials design at the associate/ 
assistant professor level beginning Fall 2015. The 
successful candidate will take a leadership role in 
the design, and the critical, cultural or conceptual 
studies of active materials and analog-computa- 
tional media, and contribute significantly to the 
development of the education and research mis- 
sion of the school. 

Application Deadline: The application dead- 
line is December 15, 2014; if not filled, reviews 
will occur monthly thereafter until the search is 
closed. For complete qualifications and applica- 
tion information, see http://ame.asu.edu/about/ 
employment_faculty.php 

Arizona State University is a VEVRAA Federal 
Contractor and an Equal Opportunity/Affirmative 
Action Employer. All qualified applicants will be 
considered without regard to race, color, sex, reli- 
gion, national origin, disability, protected veteran 
status, or any other basis protected by law. See ASU's 
complete nondiscrimination statement a t https:// 
asu.edu/aad/ manuals/acd/ acd4 0 1 . html. See ASU's 
Title IX policy at https://www.asu.edu/titleIX/. 



Arizona State University 

Assistant Professor of Applied Computing 
Cyber Forensics 

Assistant Professor of Applied Computing, 
School of Mathematical and Natural Sciences, Ar- 
izona State University. Full-time tenure track po- 
sition beginning August 2015. Seeking applicants 
to conduct research in Computer Science, to 
teach undergraduate courses, and to forge inter- 
disciplinary collaborations in research and teach- 
ing. Ph.D. in Computer Science (or closely related 
field) and expertise in Cyber Forensics and/or 
Information Security is required. For complete 
qualification/application information, see http:// 
newcollege.asu.edu/jobs. Application deadline is 
January 2, 2015. EO/AA. 



Arizona State University 

Assistant Professor in Philosophy of 
Technology and Science Technology Studies 
School of Arts, Media and Engineering 
Herberger Institute for Design and the Arts 

The School of Arts, Media and Engineering (ame. 
asu.edu) in the Herberger Institute for Design 
and the Arts at Arizona State University invites ap- 
plicants for a full-time tenure-track appointment 
in philosophy of technology and science technol- 
ogy studies assistant professor level beginning 
fall 2014. The successful candidate will take a 
leadership role in critical, conceptual and histori- 
cal studies of recent or emerging technology. 

Application Deadline: The application dead- 
line is December 15, 2014; if not filled, reviews 
will occur monthly thereafter until the search is 
closed. For complete qualifications and applica- 
tion information, see http://ame.asu.edu/about/ 
employment_faculty.php 



Arizona State University is a VEVRAA Federal 
Contractor and an Equal Opportunity/Affirmative 
Action Employer. All qualified applicants will be 
considered without regard to race, color, sex, reli- 
gion, national origin, disability, protected veteran 
status, or any other basis protected by law. See ASU's 
complete non-discrimination statement at https:// 
asu.edu/aad/manuals/acd/acd401.html. See ASU's 
Title IX policy a t https://www.asu.edu/titleIX/. 



Arizona State University 

Assistant Professor in Sound Studies / 
Sound Design 

School of Arts, Media and Engineering 
Herberger Institute for Design and the Arts 

The School of Arts, Media and Engineering (ame. 
asu.edu) in the Herberger Institute for Design 
and the Arts at Arizona State University invites 
applicants for a full-time tenure-track appoint- 
ment in sound studies/sound design at the as- 
sistant professor level beginning Fall 2015. The 
successful candidate will take a leadership role 
in sound studies, sound art and design, and the 
aural or acoustic dimension of experience in con- 
texts ranging from architecture, interior design, 
health, games, and performance to culture and 
history and contribute significantly to the devel- 
opment of the education and research mission of 
the School. 

Application Deadline: The application dead- 
line is December 15, 2014; if not filled, reviews 
will occur monthly thereafter until the search is 
closed. For complete qualifications and applica- 
tion information, see http://ame.asu.edu/about/ 
employment_faculty.php 

Arizona State University is a VEVRAA Federal 
Contractor and an Equal Opportunity/Affirmative 
Action Employer. All qualified applicants will be 
considered without regard to race, color, sex, reli- 
gion, national origin, disability, protected veteran 
status, or any other basis protected by law. See ASU's 
complete nondiscrimination statement at https:// 
asu.edu/aad/manuals/acd/acd401.html. See ASU's 
Title IX policy a t https://www.asu.edu/titleIX/. 



California State University, Fullerton 

Department of Computer Science 
Assistant Professor 

The Department of Computer Science invites ap- 
plications for several tenure-track positions at 
the Assistant Professor level starting January or 
August 2015. For a complete description of the 
department, the position, desired specializa- 
tion and other qualifications, please visit http:// 
hr.fullerton.edu/diversity/job-openings/ 



Dartmouth College 

Assistant Professor of Computer Science 

The Dartmouth College Department of Computer 
Science invites applications for a tenure-track fac- 
ulty position at the level of assistant professor. We 
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seek candidates who will be excellent research- 
ers and teachers in the areas of systems-level 
human-computer interaction, security, machine 
learning, and robotics, although outstanding 
candidates in any area will be considered. We par- 
ticularly seek candidates who will help lead, initi- 
ate, and participate in collaborative research proj- 
ects both within Computer Science and involving 
other Dartmouth researchers, including those in 
other Arts & Sciences departments, Dartmouth's 
Geisel School of Medicine, Thayer School of Engi- 
neering, and Tuck School of Business. 

The department is home to 18 tenured and 
tenure-track faculty members and two research 
faculty members. Research areas of the depart- 
ment encompass the areas of security, computa- 
tional biology, machine learning, robotics, sys- 
tems, algorithms, theory, digital arts, vision, and 
graphics. The Computer Science department is 
in the School of Arts & Sciences, and it has strong 
Ph.D. and M.S. programs and outstanding un- 
dergraduate majors. The department is affiliated 
with Dartmouth's M.D.-Ph.D. program and has 
strong collaborations with Dartmouth's other 
schools. 

Dartmouth College, a member of the Ivy 
League, is located in Hanover, New Hampshire 
(on the Vermont border). Dartmouth has a beau- 
tiful, historic campus, located in a scenic area on 
the Connecticut River. Recreational opportuni- 
ties abound in all four seasons. With an even dis- 
tribution of male and female students and over 
one third of the undergraduate student popula- 
tion members of minority groups, Dartmouth is 
committed to diversity and encourages applica- 



tions from women and minorities. 

To create an atmosphere supportive of re- 
search, Dartmouth offers new faculty members 
grants for research-related expenses, a quarter 
of sabbatical leave for each three academic years 
in residence, and flexible scheduling of teaching 
responsibilities. 

Application Instructions 

Applicants are invited to submit application 
materials via Interfolio at apply.interfolio. 
com/25574. Upload a CV, research statement, 
and teaching statement, and request at least four 
references to upload letters of recommendation, 
at least one of which should comment on teach- 
ing. Email facsearchl5(fpcs.dartmouth.edu with 
any questions. 

Application review will begin November 1, 
2014, and continue until the position is filled. 

Recommendations: After you have entered the 
contact information for your references and sent 
them reference requests, you may submit your 
application, even before they upload the letters. 
Once the letters are uploaded, there's an extra 
step: you must associate the letters with your ap- 
plication for this particular position. 

Equal Employment Opportunity Statement 
Dartmouth is an equal opportunity/ affirma- 
tive action employer with a strong commitment 
to diversity. In that spirit, we are particularly in- 
terested in receiving applications from a broad 
spectrum of people, including women, persons 
of color, persons with disabilities, veterans or any 
other legally protected group. 



Florida State University 

Department of Computer Science 
Tenure-Track Assistant Professor 

The Department of Computer Science at the Flor- 
ida State University invites applications for one 
tenure-track Assistant Professor position to begin 
August 2015. The position is 9-mo, full-time, ten- 
ure-track, and benefits eligible. We are seeking 
outstanding applicants with strengths in the ar- 
eas of Big Data and Digital Forensics. Outstand- 
ing applicants specializing in other research ar- 
eas will also be considered. Applicants should 
hold a PhD in Computer Science or closely related 
field, and have excellent research and teaching 
accomplishments or potential. The department 
offers degrees at the BS, MS, and PhD levels. The 
department is an NSA Center of Academic Excel- 
lence in Information Assurance Education (CAE/ 
IAE) and Research (CAE-R). 

FSU is classified as a Carnegie Research I 
university. Its primary role is to serve as a center 
for advanced graduate and professional studies 
while emphasizing research and providing excel- 
lence in undergraduate education. Further infor- 
mation can be found a t http://www.cs.fsu.edu 

Screening will begin January 1, 2015 and 
will continue until the position is filled. Please 
apply online with curriculum vitae, statements 
of teaching and research philosophy, and the 
names of five references, at http://www.cs.fsu. 
edu/positions/apply.html 

Questions can be e-mailed to Prof. Xiuwen Liu, 
Faculty Search Committee Chair, recruitment® 
cs.fsu.edu. 



I FLORIDA 
k INTERNATIONAL 
■ * W UNIVERSITY 



Florida International University is recognized as a Carnegie engaged university. It is a 
public research university with colleges and schools that offers more than 1 80 bachelor's, 
master's and doctoral programs in fields such as engineering, international relations, 
architecture, law and medicine. As one of South Florida's anchor institutions, FIU 
contributes $9.8 billion each year to the local economy. FIU is Worlds Ahead in finding 
solutions to the most challenging problems of our time. FIU emphasizes research as a 
major component of its mission. FIU has awarded over 200,000 degrees and enrolls 
more than 54,000 students in two campuses and three centers including FIU Downtown 
on Brickell, FIU@l-75, and the Miami Beach Urban Studios. FIU also supports artistic 
and cultural engagement through its three museums: the Patricia & Phillip Frost Art 
Museum, the Wolfsonian-FlU, and the Jewish Museum of Florida-FIU. FIU is a member of 
Conference USA and has over 400 student-athletes participating in 18 sports. For more 
information about FIU, visit http://www.fiu.edu/. 

The School of Computing and Information Sciences (SCIS) seeks exceptionally qualified 
candidates for tenure-track and tenured faculty positions at all levels as well as non-tenure 
track faculty positions at the level of Instructor, including visiting instructor appointments. 
SCIS is a rapidly growing program of excellence at the University, with 30 tenure-track 
faculty members and over 1 ,800 students, including over 80 Ph.D. students. SCIS offers 
B.S., M.S., and Ph.D. degrees in Computer Science, an M.S. degree in Telecommunications 
and Networking, and B.S., B.A., and M.S. degrees in Information Technology. SCIS has 
received over $22M in the last four years in external research funding, has six research 
centers/clusters with first-class computing and support infrastructure, and enjoys broad 
and dynamic industry and international partnerships. 

Open-Rank Tenure Track/Tenured Positions (Job ID# 508676) 

SCIS seeks exceptionally qualified candidates for tenure-track and tenured faculty 
positions at all levels. We seek well-qualified candidates in all areas; researchers in 
the areas of cybersecurity, cognitive modeling, compilers and programming languages, 
computer architecture, databases, information retrieval and big data, and biomedical 
systems are particularly encouraged to apply. Preference will be given to candidates who 
will enhance or complement our existing research strengths. 



Ideal candidates for junior positions should have a record of exceptional research in their 
early careers. Candidates for senior positions must have an active and proven record 
of excellence in funded research, publications, and professional service, as well as a 
demonstrated ability to develop and lead collaborative research projects. In addition to 
developing or expanding a high-quality research program, all successful applicants must 
be committed to excellence in teaching at both the graduate and undergraduate levels. An 
earned Ph.D. in Computer Science or related disciplines is required. 

Non-tenure track instructor positions (Job Opening 507474) 

We seek well-qualified candidates in all areas of Computer Science and Information 
Technology. Ideal candidates must be committed to excellence in teaching a variety of 
courses at the undergraduate level. A graduate degree in Computer Science or related 
disciplines is required; significant prior teaching and industry experience and/or a Ph.D. 
in Computer Science is preferred. 

HOW TO APPLY: Qualified candidates for open- rank faculty positions are encouraged to 
apply to (Job Opening ID #508676); and candidates for instructor positions are encouraged 
to apply to (Job Opening ID # 507474). Submit applications at facultycareers.fiu.edu 
and attach cover letter, curriculum vitae, statement of teaching philosophy, research 
statement, etc as individual attachments. Candidates will be required to provide names 
and contact information for at least three references who will be contacted as determined 
by the search committee. To receive full consideration, applications and required materials 
should be received by December 31 st, 201 4. Review will continue until position is filled. 

If you are interested in a visiting appointment please contact the department directly by 
emailing Dr. Mark Weiss a t Weiss@cis.fiu.edu. All other applicants should apply by going 
t o facultycareers.fiu.edu. 

FIU is a member of the State University System of Florida and an Equal Opportunity 
Equal Access Affirmative Action Employer. All qualified applicants will receive 
consideration for employment without regard to race, color, religion, sex, national 
origin, disability status, protected veteran status, or any other characteristic 
protected by law. 
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CAREERS 




Faculty Positions in 

Visualization 



Eimj AlKhJtljm LkiMtnirp ur 
tcrrnnr-iiiri Ik*mIihy 




The Computer, Electrical, and Mathematical Sciences and Engineering (CEMSE) Division at King Abdullah 
University of Science and Technology (KAUST) invites applications for faculty positions at all levels (Full, 
Associate, and Assistant Professor) in the area of visualization. 

KAUST is an international, graduate-level research university dedicated to advancing science and 
technology through interdisciplinary research, education, and innovation. Located on the shores of the 
Red Sea in Saudi Arabia, KAUST offers superb research facilities, generous assured research funding, 
and internationally competitive salaries, attracting top international faculty, scientists, engineers, 
and students to conduct curiosity- driven and goal-oriented research to address the world's pressing 
scientific and technological challenges in the areas of energy, food, water, and the environment. 

KAUST is seeking candidates with an established track record of research in scientific visualization, 
information visualization, or visual analytics. Successful candidates will have a PhD in Computer 
Science or equivalent, and a strong publication record in top-tier conferences and journals. Senior 
candidates must have demonstrated strong leadership in the field. Successful candidates will be 
appointed within the Computer Science program, and are expected to engage with the KAUST Visual 
Computing Center (VCC). 

The VCC is KAUST's hub for research activities spanning all areas of visual computing, 
ranging including imaging, computer vision, computer graphics, and visualization, as well as 
interdisciplinary applications in visual computing. The VCC offers a unique combination of an 
intellectually stimulating environment and access to superb facilities, including large-scale 
virtual reality installations in the KAUST Visualization Core Lab (KVL) and KAUST's 5 petaflop/s 
Shaheen-2 supercomputer. 

Candidates should apply on the http://apptrkr.com/5377Q5 employment site. Candidates 
should include the names of three references for Assistant Professor positions and at least 
six for senior positions. Applications will be considered until the positions are filled. The 
application cycle will close on April 15, 2015. Prospective candidates are advised to apply as 
soon as possible. 
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Equal Employment Opportunity 

An Equal Opportunity/Access/Affirmative Action/ 
Pro Disabled & Veteran Employer committed 
to enhancing the diversity of its faculty and stu- 
dents. Individuals from traditionally underrepre- 
sented groups are encouraged to apply. 

FSU's Equal Opportunity Statement can be 
viewed at: http://www.hr.fsu.edu/PDF/Publica- 
tions/diversitv/EEO Statement.pdf 



George Mason University 

Computer Science Department 
Volgenau School of Engineering 
Tenure Track Assistant Professor 

The Department of Computer Science in the Vol- 
genau School of Engineering at George Mason 
University invites applications for a tenure-track 
faculty position at the rank of Assistant Professor 
beginning Fall 2015. While applicants in all areas 
of computer science will be considered, we are 
particularly interested in candidates in the areas 
of security and privacy. 

Minimum qualifications for the position in- 
clude a Ph.D. in Computer Science or a related 
field, demonstrated potential for excellence and 
productivity in research, and a commitment to 
high quality teaching. The department has over 40 
faculty members with wide-ranging research inter- 
ests including artificial intelligence, algorithms, 
computational biology, computer graphics, com- 
puter vision, databases, data mining, parallel and 
distributed systems, real-time systems, robotics, 
security, software engineering, and wireless and 



mobile computing. The CS department has over 
$6 Million in annual research funding and has 10 
recipients of NSF's prestigious CAREER awards. 

In addition to BS, MS and PhD programs in 
Computer Science, the department offers a MS in 
Information Security and Assurance. The depart- 
ment also participates in an inter-disciplinary BS in 
Cyber-Security Engineering offered by the Volgenau 
School of Engineering. For more information on the 
department, visit our Web site : http://cs.fflnu.edu/. 

For full consideration please submit applica- 
tion and application materials on-line at http:// 
jobs.gmu.edu (position number F9866z). To ap- 
ply, you will need a statement of professional 
goals including your perspective on teaching and 
research, a complete C.V. with publications, and 
the names of three references. The review of ap- 
plications will begin on January 16, 2015 and con- 
tinue until the position is filled. 

George Mason University is an equal opportu- 
nity employer encouraging diversity. 



Georgetown University 

Department of Computer Science 
Assistant Professor 

The Department of Computer Science at George- 
town University invites applications for a tenure- 
track position in Computer Science at the Assis- 
tant Professor level. We are particularly interested 
in applicants with expertise in large-scale data 
analytics, which includes web analytics, data 
science, database, data mining, machine learn- 
ing, applied algorithms, data and visual analytic 



THE CHINESE UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG 



Applications are invited for:- 

Department of Computer Science and Engineering 
Professors / Associate Professors / Assistant Professors 

(Ref. 141 5/078(255 )/2) 

The Department invites applications for Professorships / Associate Professorships / Assistant 
Professorships in computer engineering to pursue new strategic research initiatives, to fill faculty openings 
within current strengths and to teach in the new curriculum. The Department is looking for a leader and a 
couple of young and aspiring professors for added momentum to its Computer Engineering Programme, 
and in particular, talents in the following areas: 

• advanced architectural and 3D chip design for energy efficient computing; and 

• hardware security for cloud computing. 

Applicants should have (i) a PhD degree; and (ii) a good scholarly record demonstrating potential for 
teaching and research excellence. The appointees will (a) teach both undergraduate and postgraduate 
courses; (b) develop a significant independent research programme with external funding; and (c) supervise 
postgraduate students. Appointments will normally be made on contract basis for two to three years initially 
commencing August 2015 , which, subject to performance and mutual agreement, may lead to longer-term 
appointment or substantiation later. Applications will be accepted until the posts are filled. 

Salary and Fringe Benefits 

Salary will be highly competitive, commensurate with qualifications and experience. The University 
offers a comprehensive fringe benefit package, including medical care, plus a contract-end gratuity for 
appointments of two years or longer, and housing benefits for eligible appointees. Further information about 
the University and the general terms of service for appointments is available a t http://www.per.cuhk.edu.hk. 
The terms mentioned herein are for reference only and are subject to revision by the University. 

Application Procedure 

Please send full resume, copies of academic credentials, publication list with abstracts of selected published 
papers, details of courses taught and evaluation results (if any), a research plan and a teaching statement, 
together with names of three to five referees to the Dean of Engineering by e-mail t o recruit @ erg .cuhk .edu ,hk . 
Applicants should mark clearly the area(s) of their interests. The Personal Information Collection 
Statement will be provided upon request. Please quote the reference number and mark 'Application - 
Confidential' on cover. 




systems, or related fields. A successful candidate 
is one who has demonstrated ability to conduct 
high-quality research in one or more of the areas 
of interest and has the potential to excel in teach- 
ing at the undergraduate and graduate levels. 
The proposed start date is August 2015. Required 
Qualifications: Applicants must have a Ph.D. in 
Computer Science or a closely related field. The 
degree must be completed before August 2015. 

Candidates should visit http://www.es. 
georgetown.edu/positions for instructions on 
submitting applications. Applications received 
by January 15, 2015, will receive full consider- 
ation for first-round interviews though later ap- 
plications are welcome. 

Georgetown University is an Equal Opportu- 
nity, Affirmative Action Employer fully dedicated 
to achieving a diverse faculty and staff. All quali- 
fied candidates are encouraged to apply and will 
receive consideration for employment without re- 
gard to race, sex, sexual orientation, age, religion, 
national origin, marital status, veteran status, 
disability or other categories protected by law. 



Max Planck Institute for Software 
Systems 

Tenure Track Openings 

Applications are invited for tenure-track faculty 
positions in all areas related to the theory and 
practice of software systems. These areas include, 
but are not limited to, security and privacy, em- 
bedded and mobile systems, social computing, 
data science, programming languages and sys- 
tems, software verification and analysis, parallel, 
distributed, and networked systems. 

A doctoral degree in computer science or re- 
lated areas and an outstanding research record 
are required. Successful candidates are expected 
to build a team and pursue a highly visible re- 
search agenda, both independently and in col- 
laboration with other groups. 

MPI-SWS, founded in 2005, is part of a network 
of over 80 Max Planck Institutes, Germany's premier 
basic research facilities. MPIs have an established 
record of world-class, foundational research in the 
fields of medicine, biology, chemistry, physics, tech- 
nology and humanities. Since 1948, MPI researchers 
have won 17 Nobel prizes. MPI-SWS aspires to meet 
the highest standards of excellence and internation- 
al recognition with its research in software systems. 

To this end, the institute offers a unique en- 
vironment that combines the best aspects of a 
university department and a research laboratory: 

a) Faculty enjoy academic freedom, receive in- 
stitutional funding and attract additional third- 
party funds to build and lead a team of graduate 
students and post-docs. 

b) Faculty supervise doctoral theses, and have the 
opportunity to teach graduate and undergraduate 
courses. 

c) Faculty enjoy outstanding technical and ad- 
ministrative support, as well as internationally 
competitive compensation. 

MPI-SWS currently has 10 tenured and ten- 
ure-track faculty and about 50 doctoral and post- 
doctoral researchers. The institute will grow to at 
least 17 faculty over the coming years. We main- 
tain an open, international and diverse work envi- 
ronment and seek applications from outstanding 
researchers regardless of national origin or citi- 
zenship. The working language is English; knowl- 
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Faculty Positions: 
COMPUTATIONAL 
SIMULATION AND DATA 
ANALYTICS AT EXTREME SCALE 

The Computer, Electrical, and Mathematical 
Sciences and Engineering (CEMSE) Division at King 
Abdullah University of Science and Technology 
(KAUST) invites applications for faculty positions at 
all levels (Full, Associate, and Assistant Professor) 
in computational simulation and data analytics at 
an extreme scale for Fall 2015. 

KAUST is an international graduate-level research 
university dedicated to advancing science and 
technology through interdisciplinary research, 
education, and innovation. Located on the shores 
of the Red Sea in Saudi Arabia, KAUST offers 
superb research facilities, generous assured 
research funding, and internationally competitive 
salaries, attracting top international faculty, 
scientists, engineers, and students to conduct 
curiosity-driven and goal-oriented research 
to address the world's pressing scientific and 
technological challenges in the areas of energy, 
food, water, and the environment. 

Selected candidates may be appointed to the 
Computer Science or Applied Mathematics and 
Computational Science programs, or to both, and 
will have an affiliation with the Extreme 
Computing Research Center (ECRC). They will also 
have access to KAUST's Shaheen-2 supercomputer, 
which will have a performance of 5 petaflops/s 
upon being refreshed in the first quarter of 201 5. 
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The primary focus of the ECRC is numerical 
algorithms for emerging architectures with a 
premium on power efficiency at scale through 
reduction in communication, synchronization, 
and storage, and algorithm-based fault tolerance. 
Experience with applications relevant to KAUST's 
technology missions (bioinformatics, catalysis, 
climate, combustion, molecular dynamics, reservoir 
modeling, seismic inversion, etc.) is a plus. 

Priority areas for 201 4-201 5 in the ECRC are: 

• High performance computing paradigms, 
techniques, and software tools 

• High performance computing systems and 
performance analysis 

• Algorithms for extreme scale analytics 

• Algorithms for extreme scale simulation 

• Applications linking extreme scale analytics 
and simulation. 

The successful candidate will have a doctoral 
degree in Computer Science or Applied 
Mathematics or equivalent, experience in 
interdisciplinary research, and a strong track record 
of publication and influence commensurate with 
the appointment level. Applicants should apply 
on the http://apptrkr.com/541713 employment 
site. Applications received by January 5, 201 5 will 
receive full consideration. 





edge of the German language is not required for a 
successful career at the institute. 

The institute is located in Kaiserslautern and 
Saarbruecken, in the tri-border area of Germany, 
France and Luxembourg. In immediate proximity 
are the MPI for Informatics, Saarland University, 
the Technical University of Kaiserslautern, the Ger- 
man Center for Artificial Intelligence (DFKI), and 
the Fraunhofer Institutes for Experimental Soft- 
ware Engineering and for Industrial Mathematics. 

Qualified candidates should apply online via 
the secure application form. The review of applica- 
tions will begin on December 1, 2014, and appli- 
cants are strongly encouraged to apply by that date; 
however, applications will continue to be accepted 
through December 2014. Apply URL: http://www. 
mpi-sws.org/index.php?n=careers/tenure-track 

The institute is committed to increasing the rep- 
resentation of minorities, women and individuals 
with physical disabilities in Computer Science. We 
particularly encourage such individuals to apply. 

The initial tenure-track appointment is for 
five years; it can be extended to seven years based 
on a midterm evaluation in the fourth year. A per- 
manent contract can be awarded after a success- 
ful tenure evaluation in the sixth year. 



National Taiwan University 

Professor-Associate Professor-Assistant 
Professor 

The Department of Computer Science and Infor- 
mation Engineering, and the Graduate Institute 
of Networking and Multimedia at National Taiwan 



Univ. have faculty openings at all ranks beginning 
in August 2015. Highly qualified candidates in all 
areas of computer science are invited to apply. A 
Ph.D. or its equivalent is required. Applicants are 
expected to conduct outstanding research and be 
committed to teaching. Candidates should check 
http://www.csie.ntu.edu.tw/faculty_recruiting/for 
submitting applications. The deadline is February 
28, 2015. Contact Prof. Chia-Lin Yang at faculty 
search@csie.ntu.edu.tw for any questions. An 
early submission is strongly encouraged. 



Northern Illinois University 

Computer Science Department 
Assistant Professor 

The Computer Science Department at Northern 
Illinois University invites applicants to the ten- 
ure-track appointments it anticipates making at 
the rank of Assistant Professor to start in August 
2015. Responsibilities include teaching, scholar- 
ship, grantsmanship, and service. 

Candidates must have or expect to complete 
a Ph.D. or equivalent degree in computer science 
by August 16, 2015. Candidates from all research 
areas are welcome, but preference will be given to 
candidates with expertise in Data Science and Ap- 
plied Algorithms. 

Candidates must have expertise or evident 
potential for quality teaching at both the under- 
graduate and graduate levels. Further, candidates 
must show evidence of, or potential for, publish- 
ing in premiere peer-reviewed journals, develop- 
ing an independent line of research, and securing 



external funding. Finally, candidates must have 
effective interpersonal communication skills and 
a commitment to teamwork and collegiality. 

Northern Illinois University is an Affirmative 
Action/Equal Opportunity Employer. 

A pre-employment criminal background in- 
vestigation is required. 

Qualified individuals must submit a cover 
letter, current curriculum vitae, a statement of 
research vision, a statement of teaching interests, 
and a list of three references. All materials must 
be submitted as a single PDF file to applicants® 
cs.niu.edu by January 31, 2015. 



Ohio State University 

Computer Science and Engineering 
Department 

Multiple Tenure-Track Positions 

The Computer Science and Engineering Depart- 
ment at the Ohio State University expects to fill 
multiple tenure-track positions and seeks appli- 
cants in all areas of computer science. 

Particular emphasis will be placed on filling 
two open rank positions in conjunction with a 
broad university-wide research initiative on Data 
Analytics (https://discovery.osu.edu/focus-areas/ 
data-analytics/collaborative.html), and a recently 
announced undergraduate program in Data Ana- 
lytics (http s : //data-analytic s .osu.edu) . Areas of in- 
terest for these positions include (but are not lim- 
ited to): data mining, big data management, cloud 
computing systems, data analytics; application of 
machine learning or data mining or data visual- 




Your next job is waiting. 

Many of today's senior tech jobs go unfilled as candidates 
lack the advanced skills and training needed. Demonstrate 
your commitment to get ahead and earn CEUs by completing 
non-credit courses from Georgia Tech's Master of Science in 

Computer Science online program. 

Each course is just $399. 

For more information or to register, visit 
pe.gatech.edu/omscs-acm 
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ization to problems in network science (including 
social networks), health, and climate science. 

The department is committed to enhancing fac- 
ulty diversity; women, minorities, and individuals 
with disabilities are especially encouraged to apply. 

Applicants should hold or be completing 
a Ph.D. in CSE or a closely related field, have a 
commitment to and demonstrated record of ex- 
cellence in research, and a commitment to excel- 
lence in teaching. 

To apply, please submit your application via 
the online database. The link can be found at: 

https://web.cse.ohio-state.edu/cgi-bin/portal/ 
fsearch/apply.cgi. 



Review of applications will begin in Novem- 
ber 2014 and will continue until the positions are 
filled. 

The Ohio State University is an Equal Oppor- 
tunity/Affirmative Action Employer. 



Oregon State University 

School of Electrical Engineering and Computer 
Science 

Assistant/Associate/Full Professor tenure- 
track Position in Computer Science 

The School of Electrical Engineering and Comput- 
er Science at Oregon State University invites appli- 
cations for two full time nine-month tenure-track 
faculty positions at the Assistant Professor level 
in Computer Science. (Appointments may also be 
made at the Associate or Full Professor level, see 
the OSU website for details). We seek candidates 



with demonstrated research strengths in the ar- 
eas of computer vision, databases and data man- 
agement. A Ph.D. in Computer Science or related 
field is required by the start of employment. Can- 
didates should have a strong commitment to high 
quality teaching and development of a vibrant re- 
search program. Applicants should demonstrate 
enthusiasm for collaborating with other research 
groups in the School of EECS, with other depart- 
ments at Oregon State University, and with other 
universities. Duties include teaching undergradu- 
ate and graduate courses, conducting research in 
the area of interest, and securing funding. 

The School of EECS is housed in the Kelley 
Engineering Center, a green building designed to 
support collaboration among faculty and students 
across campus. The School emphasizes a culture 
of collegiality and excellence in both education and 
research. With 52 tenure/tenure-track faculty, we en- 
roll 200 PhD, 195 MS and 2,200 undergraduate stu- 
dents. Oregon State University is located in Corvallis, 
a college town renowned for its high quality of life. 
OSU is an AA/EOE/Vets/Disabled. For more informa- 
tion, including full position announcement and in- 
structions for application, visit: http://jobs.oregon- 
state.edu/applicants/Central?quickFind=64999 



Princeton University 

Computer Science 

Assistant Professor - Tenure Track 

The Department of Computer Science at Princeton 
University invites applications for faculty positions 
at the Assistant Professor level. We are accepting 



applications in all areas of Computer Science. Ap- 
plicants must demonstrate superior research and 
scholarship potential as well as teaching ability. 
A PhD in Computer Science or a related area is re- 
quired. Candidates should expect to receive their 
PhD before Fall, 2015. More senior appointments 
may be considered for extraordinary candidates. 
Successful candidates are expected to pursue an 
active research program and to contribute sig- 
nificantly to the teaching programs of the depart- 
ment. Applicants should include a CV and contact 
information for at least three people who can com- 
ment on the applicant's professional qualifica- 
tions. There is no deadline, but review of applica- 
tions will be underway by December 2014. 

Princeton University is an equal opportunity 
employer. All qualified applicants will receive 
consideration for employment without regard to 
race, color, religion, sex, national origin, disability 
status, protected veteran status, or any other char- 
acteristic protected by law. This position is subject 
to the University's background check policy. 

You may apply online at: http://jobs. 
cs.princeton.edu/ 



Purdue University 

Assistant/Associate/Full Professor 

Purdue University has identified Big; Data as a major 
thrust for inter-disciplinary research and education. 
The departments of Computer Science, and Electrical 
and Computer Engineering will consider outstand- 
ing candidates with an interest in all data-related 
areas of physics with equal priority given to all areas. 




Northeastern University 

Collage of Engineering 

The College of Engineering (COE) seeks several outstanding 
engineering experts to join their faculty to teach in their professional 
MS programs. Recently, the college has seen significant growth with 
research initiatives (8 federally-funded research centers) and with 
enrollment in graduate programs. The COE seeks to hire a teaching 
faculty to support six different Master of Science programs that are 
also described as Professional Master of Science Programs (PMP). 
Successful candidates will join a group committed to the continued 
growth and expansion of graduate level programs that result in 
continued prominence in the field of Engineering education and 
professional preparation. 

The main responsibilities for this position include developing course 
content, preparing highly engaging academic activities, advising 
students; collaborating to identify and hire part-time instructors, and 
serving at the department, university, and profession levels. Expertise 
of successful hires will focus on one of the Professional MS Program 
area and will have the ability to teach courses that support the other 
programs. This position requires active scholarship, with particular 
interest in educational, instructional, and industry-inspired research. 

This position is highly collaborative with other faculty in the growing 
Professional MS group and with the cooperative education faculty. 

Interdisciplinary Professional Master of Science Programs: 

• Computer Systems Engineering 

• Energy Systems 

• Engineering Management 

• Information Systems 

• Sustainable Building Systems 

• Telecommunications Systems Management 

For more information and to apply, please visit: 
www, coe.neu. edu/PMP-Faculty 
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Several faculty positions are available in en- 
abling technologies as well as in domain sciences 
that deal with the use and management of digital 
data. The new hires will join a strong faculty group 
engaged in this thrust area and will have a unique 
opportunity to help shape Purdue's vision and re- 
search/education agenda in Big Data. Candidates 
for tenure and tenure-track positions at the Assis- 
tant/Associate professor level will be considered. 
Strong interest in inter-disciplinary activities is 
required. Outstanding candidates with an interest 
in all data-related areas of computer science and 
engineering, physics will be considered. Examples 
of specific fields of interest are data infrastructure 
(storage and networking), system software infra- 
structure (OS, programming models), scalable ana- 
lytics (data mining and machine learning at scale), 
analytics presentation (information visualization) 
and data-enabled methods (data curation and 
preservation) and applications in domain sciences. 
A detailed description of open positions is available 
a t http : //www, purdue.edu/bigdata/hiring. 

Candidates must hold a PhD degree in one of 
the above-mentioned areas or in a closely related 
discipline, have demonstrated potential for excel- 
lence in research, and be committed to excellence 
in teaching. Successful candidates will be expect- 
ed to teach undergraduate and graduate courses, 
conduct research in their field of expertise, and 
participate in interdisciplinary Big-Data activities. 

Salary and benefits are highly competitive, and 
Purdue is a dual career friendly employer. Submit 
applications online at http://www.purdue.edu/ 
bigdata/hiring . The application should include 
a cover letter, a complete and detailed vitae, and 
statements of research and teaching interests. 
Also, please include names, addresses, telephone 
numbers, and email addresses for three or more 
references. Hard copy applications can be sent to: 
Faculty Search Chair, Big Data Search Committee, 



Inroads 




305 N. University Street, Purdue University, West 
Lafayette, IN 47907. For questions regarding the ap- 
plication process, please contact Nicole Piegza (pie- 
gza@purdue.edu) . Applications for positions to be- 
gin in Fall 2015 are being considered as of October 
9, 2014; the review will continue until the positions 
are filled. A background check will be required for 
employment in these positions. Purdue University 
is an EEO/AA employer fully committed to achiev- 
ing a diverse workforce. All individuals, including 
minorities, women, individuals with disabilities, 
and protected veterans are encouraged to apply. Ap- 
ply URL : https://hiring.science.purdue.edu 



Purdue University 

Computer Science 

Visiting Assistant/Associate/Full Professor 

The Department of Computer Science at Purdue 
University is soliciting applications for visiting 
positions at the Assistant, Associate and Full Pro- 
fessor level. Visiting appointments are expected 
to be for a 2-year period with an expected teaching 
load of 3 courses per year. Candidates in all areas 
of computer science will be considered. Appli- 
cants should hold a PhD in Computer Science, or 
related discipline, have prior teaching experience, 
have a commitment to excellence in teaching and 
be able to teach a wide range of undergraduates 
and graduate courses. A demonstrated research 
record in an area represented in the department 
is expected. Review of applications and candidate 
interviews will begin early in December 2014, and 
will continue until the positions are filled. 

The Department of Computer Science offers 
a stimulating and nurturing academic and edu- 
cational environment with thriving undergradu- 
ates and graduate programs and active research 
programs in most areas of computer science. 
Information about the department and a descrip- 
tion of open positions are available a t http: //www. 
cs.purdue.edu. Salary and benefits are competitive. 

Applicants should hold a PhD in Computer 
Science, or related discipline, have prior teach- 
ing experience, have a commitment to excellence 
in teaching and be able to teach a wide range of 
undergraduates and graduate courses. A demon- 
strated research record in an area represented in 
the department is expected. 

Applicants are strongly encouraged to apply 
online at https://hiring.science.purdue.edu. Al- 
ternatively, hardcopy applications can be sent to: 
Faculty Search Chair, Department of Computer 
Science, 305 N. University Street, Purdue Universi- 
ty, West Lafayette, IN 47907. A background check 
will be required for employment. Apply URL: 
https://www.cs.purdue.edu/hiring/visiting2014. 
html Purdue University is an EEO/AA employer 
fully committed to achieving a diverse workforce. 
All individuals, including minorities, women, in- 
dividuals with disabilities, and protected veterans 
are encouraged to apply. 



State University of New York at 
Binghamton 

Department of Computer Science 
Six Tenure-Track Positions 

The Computer Science Department at Bingham- 
ton University has six tenure-track positions 
beginning Fall 2015. Applicants should have a 



Ph.D. in Computer Science or related discipline, 
a strong research record, and a commitment to 
teaching. Qualified applications are invited from 
candidates with specializations in any of these 
four areas: (1) portable device/system design & 
energy-aware systems design (two positions), (2) 
healthcare information systems & data analytics 
for healthcare (two positions), (3) cybersecurity 
(one position) and, (4) computer networks (Asso- 
ciate level will also be considered). 

The Department has established graduate 
and undergraduate programs, including 60 full- 
time PhD students and 27 Faculty members. Ju- 
nior faculty have a significantly reduced teaching 
load for at least the first three years. Further de- 
tails and application information are available at: 

http://binghamton.interviewexchange.com/ 
jobofferdetails.jsp?JOBID=53958 

For tne tacuity positions m areas (1) and (2) 
above, the Department seeks a research scholar 
with research that will affiliate with the Bing- 
hamton University Transdisciplinary Areas of 
Excellence Initiative in Smart Energy (http: //www. 
binghamton.edu/tae/smart-energy/) and Health- 
care systems (http://www.binghamton.edu/tae/ 
health-sciences/index.html) respectively. Appli- 
cations will be reviewed until positions are filled. 
First consideration will be given to applications 
received by February 20, 2015. 

We are an EE/AA employer. 



University of Arizona 

Assistant Professor 

The Department of Computer Science at The 
University of Arizona invites applications for two 
tenure-track faculty positions at the Assistant 
Professor level: 

1. Machine Learning; and related areas. The suc- 
cessful candidate will conduct core computer 
science research in machine learning and related 
areas and also participate in the University of 
Arizona's Statistics Graduate Interdisciplinary 
Program. 

2. Large-scale data-centric computing ("Big 
Data"). The research areas of distributed systems, 
storage and database systems, information visu- 
alization, security and privacy, and scalable stor- 
age are especially desirable. Outstanding candi- 
dates in related areas will also be considered. 

The Department of Computer Science at 
the University of Arizona has a long history of 
research accomplishment, influential software 
distribution, and substantial external funding. 
Major funding has included four NSF infrastruc- 
ture grants. Current research areas include algo- 
rithms, architecture, bioinformatics, compilers, 
computational geometry, databases, distributed 
systems, embedded systems, networks, operat- 
ing systems, security, sensor networks, vision, 
and visualization. More information about the 
University of Arizona and its environs is available 
a t www.whyUA.com. 

The minimum requirement for the position is 
a PhD in Computer Science or closely related dis- 
cipline. Review of applications will begin January 
2, 2015 and continue until the position is filled. 
Please email search@cs.arizona.edu if you have 
any questions or need assistance. 

The University of Arizona is a committed 
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Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Action Institu- 
tion. Women, minorities, veterans and individu- 
als with disabilities are encouraged to apply. 

Application Instructions 

Current information regarding this position and 
instructions for applying are available at the UA 
Human Resources web site at the following URLs: 

► Big Data position: 

http://www.uacareers.com/56718 

► Machine Learning position: 

http://www.uacareers.com/56720 

Be sure to upload (a) your curriculum vitae, 
(b) a statement of your research and teaching in- 
terests, (c) the names of at least three references, 
and (d) your letter of interest. 

Inquiries/Contact: Saumya Debray; Email: 
debray(a)email.arizona.edu 



University of California, Irvine 

Department of Computer Science 
Three Faculty Positions 

The Department of Computer Science (CS) at the 
University of California, Irvine (UC Irvine) invites 
applications for three tenure-track Assistant Profes- 
sor positions. One position targets Artificial Intelli- 
gence and Machine Learning, the second position 
is in Computer Systems, and the third is CS-wide. 
Exceptionally qualified more advanced candidates 
may also be considered for a tenured position. 

The department has 44 faculty members and 
285 graduate students. Faculty research spans a 
broad spectrum of areas in CS. Prospective appli- 
cants are invited to visit our webpages at http:// 
www.cs.uci.edu. Applicants must have an earned 
Ph.D. or equivalent degree. Screening will begin 
immediately upon receipt of a completed applica- 
tion. Applications will be accepted until the posi- 
tion is filled, although maximum consideration 
will be given to applications received by February 
1, 2015. Each application must contain: a cover 
letter, CV, up to 3 key publications, a statement 
of research and teaching interests, and 3-5 letters 
of recommendation. A separate statement that 
addresses past and/or potential contributions 
to diversity, equity and inclusion should also be 
included in the application materials. All materi- 
als must be uploaded at recruit.ap.uci.edu/apply 
using; one of the links below. 

ARTIFICIAL INTELLIGENCE AND MACHINE 
LEARNING applicants: 

Tenure-Track Assistant Professors may apply at: 
https://recruit.ap.uci.edu/apply/JPF02666 
Tenured Associate Professor may apply at: 
https://recruit.ap.uci.edu/apply/JPF02668 

COMPUTER SYSTEMS applicants: 

Tenure-Track Assistant Professors may apply at: 
https://recruit.ap.uci.edu/apply/JPF02669 

COMPUTER SCIENCE applicants: 

Tenure-Track Assistant Professor may apply at: 
https://recruit.ap.uci.edu/apply/JPF02670 
Tenured Associate Professor may apply at : https:// 
recruit.ap.uci.edu/apply/JPF02671 

The University of California, Irvine is an 
Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Action Employer 
advancing inclusive excellence. All qualified ap- 



plicants will receive consideration for employ- 
ment without regard to race, color, religion, sex, 
national origin, disability, age, protected veteran 
status, or other protected categories covered by 
the UC nondiscrimination policy. A recipient of 
an NSF ADVANCE award for gender equity, UCI 
is responsive to the needs of dual career couples, 
supports work-life balance through an array 
of family-friendly policies, and is dedicated to 
broadening participation in higher education. 



University of Central Florida 

Assistant or Associate Professor 

The University of Central Florida (UCF) is strategi- 
cally investing in interdisciplinary Data Analytics. 

The Computer Science Division in the College 
of Engineering and Computer Science at UCF 
invites candidates for a tenure/tenure-track posi- 
tion at the Assistant, Associate, or Full Professor 
level starting Fall 2015. 

Successful candidates will have a record of 
high-quality publications and be recognized for 
their expertise and the impact of their research, 
will join a strong group engaged in the Data Ana- 
lytics cluster composed of faculty from Computer 
Science, Statistics, Mathematics and Business, 
and will have a unique opportunity to shape com- 
puter science and interdisciplinary research and 
education in Big Data. 

The position requires a Ph.D. from an accred- 
ited institution in an area appropriate to Com- 
puter Science and a strong commitment to the 
academic process, including teaching, scholarly 
publications, and sponsored research. 

Computer Science at UCF has a rapidly-grow- 
ing educational and research program with near- 
ly $4.6 million in research contracts and expen- 
ditures annually and over 215 graduate students. 
Computer Science has strong areas of research 
in Computer Vision, Machine Learning, Virtual 
and Mixed Reality, and HCI. Research sponsors 
include NSF, NIH, NASA, DOT, DARPA, ONR, and 
other agencies of the DOD. Industry sponsors in- 
clude AMD, Boeing, Canon, Electronic Arts, Gen- 
eral Dynamics, Harris, Hitachi, Intel, Lockheed 
Martin, Oracle, SAIC, Symantec, Toyota USA, and 
Walt Disney World, as well as local startups. More 
information about the Computer Science Divi- 
sion can be found a t http://www.cs.ucf.edu/. 

UCF has about 60,000 students and is the na- 
tion's second largest university. Located in Or- 
lando, UCF is at the center of the 1-4 High Tech 
Corridor. The corridor has an excellent indus- 
trial base that includes: software, defense, space, 
simulation and training, and a world-renowned 
entertainment industry. Adjacent to UCF is a 
thriving research park that hosts more than 100 
high-technology companies and the Institute for 
Simulation and Training. The Central Florida 
area is designated by the State of Florida as the 
Center of Excellence in Modeling and Simula- 
tion. UCF also has an accredited medical school, 
which opened in 2009. Great weather, easy access 
to the seashore, one of the largest convention 
centers in the nation, and one of the world's best 
airports are just a few features that make Orlando 
an ideal location. 

Candidates must complete an online job 
application at https://www.jobswithucf.com/ 
postings/40054. The application should include 
a cover letter, curriculum vitae, statements of 



research and teaching philosophy, and at least 
three professional references complete with ad- 
dress, phone number, and email address. 



University of Central Florida 

Lecturer, Assistant, Associate, or 
Full Professor 

The Computer Science Division of the College of 
Engineering and Computer Science is looking for 
a faculty member with specialization in Digital 
Forensics and related areas of cybersecurity. This 
is a nine-month position which will be non-ten- 
ure earning (at the lecturer level) or tenure-track 
(at the assistant, associate or full professor rank), 
depending on the selected candidate's qualifica- 
tions and experience. 

Candidates must have a Ph.D. from an accred- 
ited institution by the time of the appointment in 
an area appropriate to Computer Science, Digital 
Forensics, or Cyber Security. Candidates for a 
tenure-track position must have a record of high- 
quality research and publications. Candidates 
must have a strong commitment to the academic 
process, including teaching, scholarly work, ad- 
vising, and service. 

UCF confers a Master of Science degree in 
Digital Forensics (MSDF), which has been offered 
by the Computer Science Division of the EECS 
Department since 2008. The MSDF degree is a 
collaborative effort between Computer Science, 
Forensic Science, Criminal Justice, and Legal 
Studies. The degree program consists of 30 credit 
hours and prepares students, including working 
professionals who pursue the degree on a part- 
time or full-time basis, to gain the knowledge and 
skills required to work as an examiner in the field. 
More details about UCF's MSDF program includ- 
ing the curriculum, faculty, and recent classes 
can be found at the program's website: http:// 
msdf.ucf.edu. 

UCF is also home to a Collegiate Cyber De- 
fense Competition (CCDC) team that won the 
Alamo Cup in the 2014 national competition. 
There is a large group of undergraduate students 
who are very enthusiastic about cyber security. 
The MSDF program works closely with many or- 
ganizations to support student internships, and 
has an excellent reputation among Florida law 
enforcement officials and departments. 

UCF has about 60,000 students and is the na- 
tion's second largest university. Located in Or- 
lando, UCF is at the center of the 1-4 High Tech 
Corridor. The corridor has an excellent indus- 
trial base that includes: software, defense, space, 
simulation and training, and a world-renowned 
entertainment industry. Adjacent to UCF is a 
thriving research park that hosts more than 100 
high-technology companies and the Institute for 
Simulation and Training. Great weather, easy ac- 
cess to the seashore, one of the largest conven- 
tion centers in the nation, and one of the world's 
best airports are just a few features that make Or- 
lando an ideal location. 

Candidates must complete an online ap- 
plication at https://www.jobswithucf.com/post- 
ings/40053. In addition, candidates must also 
submit a signed cover letter, complete curriculum 
vitae, maximum two page statement outlining 
research vision and teaching interests, and a list 
of at least three professional references complete 
with address, phone number, and email address. 
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University of Central Florida 

Assistant, Associate, or Full Professor 

UCF Computer Science is seeking a faculty mem- 
ber with specialization in Information Technolo- 
gy. This is a tenure-track (or tenured) position (at 
any level). We offer a competitive salary and start 
up package with generous benefits. 

As minimum qualifications all applicants 
must have a Ph.D. degree from an accredited 
institution in a field related to Information 
Technology, Computer Science, Computer 
Engineering, or Cyber Security. Candidates must 
have a strong commitment to the academic 
process, including scholarly work, advising, 
service, and teaching. Preference will be given to 
candidates with a record of high-quality research, 
, publications, funding, and extensive industry 
experience. 

UCF confers a bachelor's degree in Infor- 
mation Technology, which has been offered by 
the Computer Science Division of the EECS De- 
partment since 2000. We have an excellent net- 
working lab where students can gain hands-on 
experience with networking technology. Details 
regarding the IT program can be found a t http:// 
www.cs.ucf.edu/academics/academics.php. 

UCF is home to a Collegiate Cyber Defense 
Competition (CCDC) team that won the Alamo 
Cup in the 2014 national competition; this team 
and the Collegiate Cyber Defense Club have a 
high percentage of IT students. UCF has about 
60,000 students and is the nation's second largest 
university. Located in Orlando, UCF is at the cen- 
ter of the 1-4 High Tech Corridor. The corridor has 
an excellent industrial base that includes: soft- 
ware, defense, space, simulation and training, 
and a world-renowned entertainment industry. 
Adjacent to UCF is a thriving research park that 
hosts more than 100 high-technology companies 
and the Institute for Simulation and Training. 
Great weather, easy access to the seashore, one of 
the largest convention centers in the nation, and 
one of the world's best airports are just a few fea- 
tures that make Orlando an ideal location. UCF is 
an equal opportunity/affirmative action employ- 
er. All qualified applicants are encouraged to ap- 
ply, including minorities, women, veterans and 
individuals with disabilities. As a Florida public 
university, UCF makes all application materials 
and selection procedures available to the public 
upon request. 

Candidates must complete an online 
application at http s : //www j ob swithu cf . com/ 
postings/40049. In addition, candidates must 
also submit a signed cover letter, complete 
curriculum vitae, maximum two page statement 
outlining research vision and teaching interests, 
and a list of at least three professional references 
complete with address, phone number, and 
email address. 



University of Central Florida 

Assistant or Associate Professor in 
Human-Computer Interaction 

The Computer Science Division in the College 
of Engineering and Computer Science at UCF 
invites candidates for a tenure-track/tenure posi- 
tion at the Assistant or Associate Professor level, 
starting Fall 2015, in the area of Human-Comput- 
er Interaction (HCI). 



Successful candidates will have a record of 
high-quality publications and be recognized for 
their expertise and the impact of their research, 
and will have the opportunity to join the newly 
established Interactive Systems and User 
Experience Research Cluster of Excellence in the 
college. 

The position requires a Ph.D. from an accred- 
ited institution in an area appropriate to Com- 
puter Science and a strong commitment to the 
academic process, including teaching, scholarly 
publications, and sponsored research. Candi- 
dates who conduct research in any area of HCI 
that are eager to establish multidisciplinary col- 
laborations will be considered. Candidates with 
a distinguished record of scholarship, teaching, 
research funding and professional visibility may 
be considered for appointment as a tenured as- 
sociate professor. 

Computer Science at UCF has a rapidly-grow- 
ing educational and research program with near- 
ly $4.6 million in research contracts and expen- 
ditures annually and over 215 graduate students. 
Computer Science has strong areas of research 
in HCI, Virtual and Mixed Reality, Computer Vi- 
sion, and Machine Learning. Research sponsors 
include NSF, NIH, NASA, DOT, DARPA, ONR, and 
other agencies of the DOD. Industry sponsors in- 
clude AMD, Boeing, Canon, Electronic Arts, Gen- 
eral Dynamics, Harris, Hitachi, Intel, Lockheed 
Martin, Oracle, SAIC, Symantec, Toyota USA, and 
Walt Disney World, as well as local startups. More 
information about the Computer Science Divi- 
sion can be found a t http://www.cs.ucf.edu/. 

UCF has about 60,000 students and is the na- 
tion's second largest university. Located in Or- 
lando, UCF is at the center of the 1-4 High Tech 
Corridor. The corridor has an excellent indus- 
trial base that includes: software, defense, space, 
simulation and training, and a world-renowned 
entertainment industry. Adjacent to UCF is a 
thriving research park that hosts more than 100 
high-technology companies and the Institute for 
Simulation and Training. The Central Florida 
area is designated by the State of Florida as the 
Center of Excellence in Modeling and Simula- 
tion. UCF also has an accredited medical school, 
which opened in 2009. Great weather, easy access 
to the seashore, one of the largest convention 
centers in the nation, and one of the world's best 
airports are just a few features that make Orlando 
an ideal location. 

Candidates must complete an online job 
application at https ://www. j ob swithucf. com/ 
postings/40189. The application should include 
a cover letter, curriculum vitae, statements of 
research and teaching philosophy, and at least 
three professional references complete with ad- 
dress, phone number, and email address. 



University of Miami 

Assistant/ Associate Rank Professor 

The Department of Computer Science at the Uni- 
versity of Miami invites applications for two fac- 
ulty positions (Assistant/Associate rank) starting 
August 2015. Candidates must possess a Ph.D. 
in Computer Science or in a closely-related dis- 
cipline. One position requires a strong research 
expertise in areas related to Human Computer 
Interaction (HCI): Intelligent Interfaces, Data 
and Information Visualization, or Integrated HCI 



Systems. The second position requires strong 
research expertise in areas related to Knowledge 
Representation (KR): Technologies that support 
practical systems for the knowledge worker, or 
the development of systems that understand and 
extract knowledge in large real-world data sets. 

The department encourages innovative inter- 
disciplinary work with other units of the univer- 
sity, such as the science and engineering depart- 
ments in the College of Arts and Sciences and 
the College of Engineering, the Miller School of 
Medicine, and the Center for Computational Sci- 
ences. The HCI position specifically entails work 
within the Visualization Program of the Center for 
Computational Sciences, to form collaborations 
across the University. The successful candidate 
will be expected to teach at both undergraduate 
and graduate levels and to develop and maintain 
an internationally recognized research program. 
To be considered at the Associate Professor level 
the candidate must have a proven record of suc- 
cessful independent teaching and research. 

Applicants should submit a cover letter, CV, 
research plan, statement of teaching philosophy, 
sample preprints or reprints, and the names of 
at least three references online at http: //www. 
cs.miami.edu/search/. 

Review of applications will begin November 
15, 2014 and continue until the position is filled. 
Information about the College can be found at 
http://www.as.miami.edu/. 

The University of Miami offers competitive 
salaries and a comprehensive benefits package 
including medical and dental benefits, tuition re- 
mission, vacation, paid holidays and much more. 
The University of Miami is an Equal Opportunity 
Employer - Females/Minorities/Protected Veter- 
ans/Individuals with Disabilities are encouraged 
to apply. Applicants and employees are protected 
from discrimination based on certain categories 
protected by Federal law. 



The University of Toledo 

Electrical Engineering and 
Computer Science Department 

EECS Department seeks applications for two full- 
time tenure-track faculty positions at the level of 
Assistant Professor. Position 1: Research exper- 
tise in power electronics; power and energy sys- 
tems, and renewable energy systems. Teaching 
expertise in Energy Conversion, Power Electron- 
ics, and Power Systems. Position 2: Research ex- 
pertise in cyber security, human machine interac- 
tion modeling, virtual reality, and related areas. 
Teaching expertise in Computer Programming, 
Data Structures, and Gaming. The positions re- 
quire a PhD in electrical or computer engineer- 
ing or computer science. Expected start date is 
August 2015. 

Application review will begin in January 2015. 
For full consideration, submit applications by 
January 31, 2015. Application must include (i) 
Cover letter, (2) Curriculum vitae, (3) Two page 
research plan, (4) Two page teaching philosophy 
including list of EECS courses that the applicant 
can teach effectively, (5) Contact info of four 
professional references. Email applications to 
mansoor.alam2(a)utoledo.edu as a single PDF file 
only. The University of Toledo is an equal access, 
equal opportunity, affirmative action employer 
and educator. 
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[CONTINUED FROM P . 128] have tO 

deliver samples of earth, air, fire, and 
water from four sacred sites, the first 
being the catacomb beneath the Ca- 
thedral. Jenkins thus battled the Un- 
dead there for the better part of an 
hour before he could grab the earth 
sample and run back upstairs. 

The priest donned his alchemist 
robes and ground the earth into sa- 
cred water to make a toxic mud he 
spread over Jenkins's face. It stung 
and stank, given that MMOs had 
added haptics and aromatics since he 
played them in his youth. As Jenkins 
rinsed himself off in a nearby foun- 
tain, he contemplated assassinating 
the priest as well but decided the ef- 
fort would be wasted. 

Feeling that psychology and religion 
had failed him, and that he himself 
could have done a better job at both, 
Jenkins was ready for the most aggres- 
sive of humanity's three routes to sal- 
vation — political radicalism. He now 
trudged southward, toward a gold mine 
occupied by the Defiant Party, headed 
by Firebrand Vanquish. He performed 
missions for many minor questgivers 
in the area, seeking to gain a reputa- 
tion positive enough with the Party to 
meet their leader without having to kill 
all its other members first. All claimed 
Vanquish was long dead, however, and 
Jenkins was thus on a fool's errand. 

Jenkins now encountered the 
beautiful Victoria Vanquish, Fire- 
brand's daughter, who explained 
her father had been the leader of 
the workers hired to rebuild the Ca- 
thedral years ago, following a data- 
deletion incident, but the priests had 
failed to pay the workers their agreed 
salaries, sparking rebellion. Over the 
years, millions of players had been 
sent on a mission by the perfidious 
priests to kill Firebrand, just as they 
were sent by Blizzardsleet's secular 
government to kill Kurtz, and, eventu- 
ally, following millions of repetitions, 
their deaths became permanent. Vic- 
toria now assigned Jenkins to lead an 
assault force northward against Bliz- 
zardsleet City to extract back pay or 
vengeance from the priests. 

Jenkins was tired, dozing as he 
marched with the Defiant. When he 
awoke he realized his avatar had run 
into a tree in Sherwood Forest and 
was still marching in place. There, 



"Well," said 
the humanoid pig, 
"I see you are still 
alive, and that's 
the point, isn't it?" 



a short distance away stood Logger. 
"Well," said the humanoid pig, "I see 
you are still alive, and that's the point, 
isn't it? Yes, you are still miserable, 
but you've experienced intense emo- 
tion, completed adventures, and in- 
teracted with other people, admitted- 
ly artificial ones in your case, because 
you have not yet tried group team mis- 
sion therapy with other players. What 
more could you want?" 

Experiments fail only if nothing is 
learned. Misery is wonderful if it mo- 
tivates effective action. After cancel- 
ling his Wilds of Wonder subscription, 
Jenkins became chief information of- 
ficer of a vast real-world organization 
offering industrial-scale psychother- 
apy. Its main component — Multiplex 
Mental Orthotics — ran customers 
through specially designed role-play- 
ing missions not in virtual reality but 
in the physical world, guided by mo- 
bile devices that transformed Earth 
into a game. The quest arcs were as- 
sembled from a collection of com- 
ponents to match the syndromes of 
individual customers, following prin- 
ciples of psychology, spirituality, and 
political action. Their guild master 
was an artificial intelligence quest- 
giver Jenkins had built, named Kurtz. 
The mysterious logo for multiplex 
mental orthotics was a humanoid pig 
standing proudly on its hind legs in a 
dense forest. Q 



William Sims Bainbridge (wsbainbridge@hotmaiL.com) 
is a sociologist and computer programmer who published 
two academic books based on role-playing research inside 
real-world radical religious communes before publishing 
seven books based on sending research avatars into 
massively multiplayer online role-playing virtual worlds. 
Most relevant to this story are Soton's Power (University 
of California Press), The Endtime Family (State University 
of New York Press), The Worcroft Civilization (MIT Press), 
and eGods (Oxford University Press). 
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Human life is filled with illusions, so virtual worlds 
are not especially unreal 




approaching middle age, Larry Jen- 
kins had begun again to play his fa- 
vorite massively multiplayer online 
game from his adolescence — Wilds 
of Wonder — ignorant that the result 
would turn into the leading psycho- 
therapy craze of the mid-21 st century, 
and that he would become its prime 
entrepreneur. 

He thought he could brood better 
in an emotionally evocative electronic 
environment, recalling that one set of 
quests had previously sent him deep 
into Gagtooth jungle to find a char- 
acter named Kurtz who represented 
psychotic rebellion. Before Wilds of 
Wonder, Kurtz had been the myste- 
rious psychotic in Joseph Conrad's 
novel Heart of Darkness about colonial 
Africa and again in Francis Ford Cop- 
pola's movie Apocalypse Now about 
the Vietnam War. Jenkins feared he 
was sliding into his own darkness, 
hoping Kurtz would provide guid- 
ance. However, Wilds of Wonder had 
killed off its own Kurtz years before, 
and all Jenkins could find was a des- 
iccated corpse that refused to answer 
his questions. 

Descending into personal gloom, 
Jenkins wandered northwest through 
the game's vast digital landscape, 
vaguely planning to visit the shining 
metropolis of his youth, Blizzardsleet 
City. He first entered Sherwood For- 
est, recalling his early quests there 
decades before. Then, suddenly, he 
saw a familiar face — Logger, one of 
the quarrelsome hyena-like gnolls, 
who always looked to him like a hu- 
manoid pig — whom he had repeat- 
edly killed years before, though now 



An avatar seeking meaning in the wilderness. 

it seemed more friendly than fierce. 
"Welcome home, Jenkins," said Log- 
ger, "I'm so glad you've resubscribed. 
Most players these days are adults 
not unlike yourself, and I'm sure 
you'll have a great time." Logger had 
taken responsibility for recommend- 
ing non-player character questgivers 
players should visit within Wilds of 
Wonder and gave Jenkins the names 
of three, each offering a different 
route to sanity. 

Jenkins first visited Sickman 
Fraud, founder of sicko-analysis, in 
the Mage District of Blizzardsleet. 
Fraud's specialty was psychodrama, 
so he assigned Jenkins several mis- 
sions that involved disguises. Follow- 
ing debriefing sessions on Fraud's 



couch, Jenkins felt no better, so Fraud 
invoked his most powerful spell, the 
bipolar switch. Jenkins went instantly 
from depressed to manic, drew his 
longsword, and skewered the mage 
analyst before even the first word of a 
defensive spell had passed his virtual 
lips. When the spell faded, Jenkins 
was swept by a new emotion — guilt. 
He knew Fraud would rez back to 
simulated life in a minute or two, but 
murdering this therapist, even briefly, 
would be rather shameful. 

Seeking remission for his sin, 
Jenkins begged guidance from a 
priest in the Cathedral of Blizzard- 
sleet who explained that a cure would 
require spiritual transmutation. 
Jenkins would [continued on p. 1271 
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